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ADVENTURE OF A DIPLOMAT. 


BY LORD LATYMER. 


I. 


THE murder of the Baron 
Zachy at Presburg in the Feb- 
ruary of 1815, when the Peace 
Congress was sitting at Vienna, 
occasioned a good deal of com- 
ment at the time. Not that 
murders were uncommon in 
Hungary just then—far from 
it. But he was a man who 
had cut a considerable figure 
at the Emperor’s Court at one 
time, and had always been 
something of a mystery. He 
was a wealthy man, and hand- 
some after a fashion, though 
men said he had Tatar blood 
in him, a supposition to which 
his high cheek-bones, flattish 
nose and long thin mustachioes 
gave support. 

My first appointment in the 
Service was to our Embassy 
in Vienna, in 1805, when I was 
just twenty years of age. I 
knew the Baron well enough 
by sight and reputation, al- 
though no doubt he was un- 
aware of my existence. After 
VOL. CCXXXII.— NO. MCCCCII. 


Austerlitz, and the disgraceful 
peace which followed, he fell 
into disfavour, being suspected 
of intriguing with the French. 
In 1806 he killed another noble- 
man in a duel, and was ban- 
ished from the Court. The 
approach of the French Army 
in the spring of 1809 made it 
advisable for the remains of 
our Embassy (our Ambassador 
had already gone) to leave 
Vienna; we returned home 
vid Turkey and the Mediter- 
ranean, after a rough and 
hazardous voyage. I remember 
that Zachy was back again at 
Court before we left, and at 
the end of 1808, or beginning 
of 1809, was married to a young 
English girl, the daughter of 
an Englishman long resident 
in Vienna. She was well con- 
nected, being indeed a cousin 
of the T——s and a niece of 
Lady P——. She was barely 


out of the schoolroom when 
the Baron married her; 
F 


and 
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although most of the figures 
in the Viennese society of those 
days were familiar to me, I 
do not think I ever set eyes on 
the Baroness. It is very prob- 
able that Zachy removed his 
bride and himself to his Neusidl 
estates immediately after the 
wedding. 

In London, a holiday on full 
pay was pleasant enough for 
@ time. But as the months 
turned into years, and peace 
appeared to be as far off as 
ever, the time passed heavily 
enough. 

For years London was full 
of idle diplomats, who perforce 
had come hurrying home as 
the shadow of the great Cor- 
sican spread farther and farther 
over the map of Europe. At 
the office one was occasionally 
given a little work to do, but 
most of us spent the day poring 
over the ‘ Journal de Leyden,’ 
or in idle gossip as to the 
characters and capabilities of 
our generals and statesmen. 

My appointment (in the 
autumn of 1814) to the Secre- 
tariat of one of our plenipo- 
tentiaries at the Congress of 
Vienna stirred me with feelings 
of gratitude and relief. I was 
proficient in the German tongue 
(a8 was expected of me), and 
had also gone rather out of 
my way to learn enough of the 
Magyar language for fluent 
conversation, an accomplish- 
ment possessed at that time 
by few of my confréres. It 
was, I believe, to this pro- 
ficiency IL owed my selection 
from a crowd of eager candi- 
dates in October 1814. 
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We travelled across a con- 
tinent ravaged by years of 
incessant warfare, and did not 
get into our comfortable—I 
might say palatial—quarters 
in the Rathausplatz till mid- 
November. Of the many nota- 
bilities with whom I came in 
contact I might write much, 
but that is not now my pur- 
pose. It seemed to me then, 
and it seems now, twenty years 
later, that Metternich over- 
topped them all. 

One of the many off-shoots 
of the Congress was a Com- 
mittee on the Navigation of 
Rivers. They held a first 
sitting on the 2nd February 
1815, which I attended, as 
ordered, and a day or two later 
my Chief informed me that I 
was to be sent to Presburg, 
on the Danube, to obtain cer- 
tain information with regard 
to wharfage, and the loading 
and unloading of barges, which 
the Committee wished to have 
at its disposal. 

That, at least, was the osten- 
sible reason for my journey. 
A more important task of 4 
somewhat delicate nature was 
entrusted to me, the night 
before I started, by St, 
a member of our Mission, whom 
I knew to be deep in my Lord 
Castlereagh’s confidence. 

It appeared that the owner 
of one of the principal wharves 
at Presburg was the afore 
mentioned Baron Zachy. I 
certain influential quartem 
some anxiety was felt concer: 
ing his wife. This lady had 
not written to her family i 
Vienna, or to her relations 2 
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England, for many months, 
and they were anxious about 
her. The state of the country 
was so troubled that letters 
might easily have miscarried, 
but the lady’s silence was not 
easily explained. 

The Baron was not a man 
who was widely loved or trusted, 
and it was thought advisable 
quietly to ascertain the real 
state of affairs. 

I confess that I did not much 
like this part of my under- 
taking, which seemed to me to 
savour more of police work than 
of diplomacy. However, as it 
had already been arranged that 
I should interview the Baron 
with regard to his wharves, it 
appeared probable that there 
would be but little difficulty 
in obtaining the information 
required concerning his lady. 

The weather was very cold. 
My courier, Gustav Holtz, was 
a German who had been with 
the French Army on its retreat 
from Moscow, and he assured 
me that even during that ap- 
palling disaster he had never 
been colder. 

There was little snow on the 
toad for the first ten miles, but 
thereafter it was deeper, and 
in some places we were obliged 
to take to the fields to avoid 
the drifts, which blocked the 
toad completely. 

In addition to Holtz, I had 
for companion one James 
Thompson, a clerk in our Ser- 
vice. He was a young man, 
of an enthusiastic tempera- 
Ment, and ere we had gone five 
miles had confided to me his 
joy at escaping for a day or 
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two from the routine of his 
work in Vienna. 

We had hoped to reach Pres- 
burg before dark, and with 
that end in view had started 
at a very early hour. How- 
ever, a8 the afternoon drew in 
to evening, it became apparent 
that our hopes were vain. Our 
four stout Hungarian horses 
floundered about in the drifts, 
and our postilion became ex- 
hausted and despondent. Sev- 
eral times it took all our avail- 
able strength of horses and 
men to extricate the carriage, 
and night had fallen before we 
reached the little frontier town 
of Haimburg. 

The inn was a miserable 
place, a ci-devant convent, with 
little more furniture in its cells 
than had been left behind by 
the vanished nuns. Neverthe- 
less we were pleased to be 
within its bare walls, as at one 
time it appeared highly prob- 
able that we should have to 
spend the night in a snow- 
drift, @ la belle étoile. There 
was only a single other occu- 
pant of the supper-room, a 
good-looking lad of seventeen 
or eighteen, clad in the pic- 
turesque though (to my mind) 
uncouth Slowak garb. He swal- 
lowed his poor meal hastily 
and in silence, and immedi- 
ately afterwards vanished 
through the outer door. I 
remember that his behaviour 
struck me as a trifle peculiar, 
for the fire, round which we 
pulled our chairs when our 
meal was over, was the only 
one in the place, and it was no 
night for wandering abroad. 
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With daylight next morning 
we quitted Haimburg, and an 
hour before noon obtained our 
first view of the towers of 
Presburg, above a wooded fore- 
ground. At the gate of Wolf- 
stahl the Hungarian frontier 
guards examined our papers in 
a perfunctory manner, and we 
drove on. As we passed 
through the little town it struck 
me that we were exciting 
more than common curiosity ; 
women, children, men and dogs 
gazed upon us with amaze- 
ment. Now an English car- 
riage or servant will at all times 
provoke a most inquisitive 
scrutiny in continental coun- 
tries, but our coach was from 
Vienna, and there was nothing 
unusual about its appearance. 

The Slow4ks who passed us 
on their sledges, with their 
heads closely screened from the 
cold by the capuchons of their 
woollen mantles, expressed, 
both by look and gesture, con- 
siderable astonishment. 

At first I imagined that they 
were staring in wonder at any 
persons having the hardihood 
to make a journey on wheels 
in such weather. Presently, 
however, we came to a place 
where a gang of peasants was 
clearing away a snow-drift for 
the passage of the heavy ‘eil- 
wagen,’ or public coach. They 
exclaimed vociferously, and as 
our postilion reined in to a 
standstill, gathered round the 
rear part of the vehicle. Open- 
ing the door and alighting to 
find out what was the matter, 
I perceived a young Slow4k, 
none other than our friend of 


the night before, clinging to 
the projecting boot of our 
coach in a cowering attitude. 

The moment he caught my 
eye he leaped, or rather rolled, 
from his position, darted across 
the road, and disappeared over 
the adjoining fields. 

Examination showed that on 
passing the frontier guard he 
must have been concealed from 
view in the half-empty boot, 
under shelter of the stout 
canvas covering which had 
been lashed over the lid for 
the protection of our valises. 
As we were to be absent from 
Vienna a few days only, our 
impedimenta consisted of noth- 
ing larger than a valise apiece. 
Exactly how he had contrived 
his hiding-place I cannot say, 
though I imagine the ostler in 
the convent inn must have 
helped him; but the device 
had enabled him to enter Hun- 
gary unchallenged by the fron- 
tier officials. After passing the 
Wolfstahl gate he had emerged 
from his uncomfortable lair. 

I did not pay much atten- 
tion to the incident, as the 
habits of this uncouth tribe 
are at all times incomprehen- 
sible to a stranger. 

We drove on, and rapidly 
traversing a region of open 
meadows, found ourselves on 
the banks of the half-frozen 
Danube, immediately opposite 
the city of Presburg, or Poz- 
sony in the Magyar tongue. 

It is built upon the side of 
a steep hill above the river, 
whose summit was crowned in 
1815 by the magnificent towers 
of the ‘Seminarium,’ burned 
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and ruined by the French 
during their invasion. The 
town has a highly picturesque, 
I might even write a romantic, 
aspect; but we were little 
inclined to dwell upon its 
beauties, inasmuch as we dis- 
covered, to our chagrin, that 
the ferry - boat was already 
loaded to its extreme capacity, 
and was on the point of de- 
parture. A wait of a couple 
of hours on the river bank did 
not appeal to me. I told Holtz 
and Thompson that they would 
find me at the inn, and wrap- 
ping my cloak round me, 
stepped on board just before 
the gang-plank was removed. 

The ferry-boat was crowded 
with sledges and ‘ postwagens,’ 
also a drove of Hungarian 
cattle, a dozen horses, and 
perhaps thrice that number of 
greasy Slowa4ks in shaggy cloaks 
with two-tailed black woollen 
capes; and last, but not least 
(in their own estimation, at 
any rate), a few mustachioed 
Hungarians in furred pelisses. 

To my inexperienced eye the 
river seemed impassable, as no 
water could be seen for the 
floating blocks of ice on the 
surface. How our unwieldy 
boat was to be forced through 
this witches’ porridge by oars 
or sail was beyond my com- 
prehension. 

I sat me down on the step 
of a ‘ postwagen’ and looked 
around with some uneasiness. 
The oxen bellowed, the horses 
snorted and neighed, and the 
crew shouted. Suddenly, de- 
spite the din, my attention 
was caught by a running figure 
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on the bank. It was our friend 
the Slow4k lad, who evidently 
was desperately afraid of being 
left behind. But he was too 
late. A wide gap of black 
water was already showing be- 
tween the shore and the side 
of the ferry-boat as he reached 
the brink. He collected him- 
self for a leap, but as he did 
so his foot slipped on the icy 
planks of the landing-stage 
and he splashed into the river. 
I saw Holtz and Thompson 
reach for one of the long boat- 
hooks which lay on the stage, 
but the cold of the water must 
have paralysed the boy’s facul- 
ties, for he seemed unable to 
grasp it. He was on the point 
of sinking when they con- 
trived to entangle the hook 
in some portion of his clothing 
and drew him to the stage. 
With the help of the other 
standers-by they quickly lifted 
him up out of the water. I 
shouted to them that there 
was @ flask of Cognac in my 
valise, but it is doubtful if 
they heard my voice above 
the din. 

As we swung out into the 
stream I became aware that 
there was a woman close to 
me whom this unfortunate inci- 
dent had plunged into a state 
of the profoundest agitation. 
She had thrown herself upon 
her knees at the moment of 
the accident, and with agony 
in her voice was praying aloud 
for the safety of the half- 
drowned lad. She continued 
to do so, in a kind of blind 
frenzy, long after the boy had 
been drawn ashore, till I be- 
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came impatient, and clapping 
her on the shoulder, shouted 
in her ear in Magyar, the 
tongue she was using, “ He is 
safe ; he is on shore.” 

She heard me, even above 
the tumult of men and beasts 
and the loud jarring of the ice 
against the ferry-boat’s sides. 
Starting to her feet, she ejacu- 
lated words of praise and 
thanksgiving, then sank down 
on the deck and began to 
tremble violently. She was a 
woman of middle age, who must 
have been beautiful in her 
youth. I did what I could to 
reassure her, telling her that 
my companions would give 
him dry clothes and cordial, 
and that for such a strong 
young fellow a ducking, even 
on such a day, was nothing. 

“Do you know him?” I 
asked. 

“What are you?” she re- 
plied. “ Not Austrian surely.” 

“No, an Englishman,” I 
answered. 

“Ah, then I can tell you. 
The boy is in danger—he is 
perhaps already taken. Your 
eyes are younger, high-born 
sir. Can you see him still? ” 

“Yes,” I said, “I can still 
see him. They have stripped 
him of his wet garments, and 
are handing him into the car- 
riage, where no doubt they will 
wrap him up in dry ones. One 
could do no less for the lad on 
such a day. Those houses near 
the ferry are all in ruins—the 
French, I suppose—and there 
is nothing to be done but what 
my servants are doing.” 

“Heaven bless and reward 
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youand them,’ she said. ‘“ And 
they would not give him up to 
his enemies ? ” 

“Who are his enemies, and 
what has he done ? ” I asked. 

She told me that he was her 
younger son, and had lately 
been employed as an assistant 
land steward by Baron Zachy 
(you may imagine that I pricked 
up my ears) on his estate near 
the lake of Neusidl. He had 
been maltreated, she said, and 
persecuted by the Baron’s tyr- 
annical overseer, an Austrian, 
“a vile Austrian,” she called 
him, repeating the Magyar 
adage, “Né met ember, nem 
ember” (“A German is no 
man”). At length he had re- 
taliated, and a fight had taken 
place. The overseer shot at 
him with a pistol, but missed, 
and before he could draw an- 
other the boy had stabbed him 
with a pruning knife, which he 
chanced to have in his hand. 
** Was the overseer much hurt?” 
I asked. “The Schwab died 
next day,” she replied, much 
to my horror. Here was a 
pretty kettle of fish, and good- 
ness knows what Holtz and 
young Thompson might not do 
or say before I met them again. 
A nice scandal, indeed, for a 
member of the Corps Diplo- 
matique to be mixed up in! 

The lad, whose name was 
Wladislaf Barétza, had escaped 
and hidden with some Magyar 
friends near Bruck, who had 
sent word to his mother im 
Presburg, informing her that 
he would attempt to cross by 
the ferry on one of three days. 
This was the second day, and 
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in that bitter weather she had 
sat through the long hours on 
board the ferry, as it fought its 
way to and fro, waiting for her 
son. 

“‘ Once in Presburg he is safe 
for a time, and we can get him 
away into the mountains, if 
need be. Because he is noble 
—a Bardédtza—he cannot be 
arrested in Hungary till he 
has been tried and convicted, 
and his case will not come 
before the County Tribunal for 
some time to come. But in 
Austria he can be arrested at 
sight, and the Baron, who is a 
hard man and no true Magyar, 
has been searching for him 
closely.” 

“He is in Hungary now,” 
I told her. 

“Nominally, yes,” she re- 
plied, “ but the river is prac- 
tically the boundary, and if 
the Baron’s men come upon 
him at the landing-stage it 
may go hard with him. It 
would not take long to drag 
him over the frontier.” 

I groaned in spirit. I could 
not think that Holtz and 
Thompson would allow the 
young fellow they had rescued 
and tended to be dragged away 
by bravos in plain clothes 
(whatever attitude they might 
adopt if he were taken into 
custody by warranted police), 
but the last thing I desired was 
that they should engage in a 
fracas with minions of the 
Baron’s. 

“T thought he was a Slow4k 
when I first saw him,” I re- 
marked. 

“No, indeed he is not,’’ she 
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replied, drawing herself up with 
an air of pride. “‘ That was a 
disguise only, and a good one, 
since few would think of look- 
ing for a Magyar beneath a 
Slow4k’s rags.” 

While we were talking, the 
ferry-boat, propelled by long 
sweeps, had slowly approached 
mid-stream. Here, however, 
she stuck fast, encompassed 
by the gathering masses of ice. 
The wind pierced one’s marrow, 
and the faces of those about 
me reflected their feelings of 
apprehension and dismay. The 
horses began to get very fidgety, 
the helmsman did not know 
which way to steer, and the 
cowherds in their sheepskins 
all offered voluble advice to 
the helmsman and the panting 
oarsmen. 

At length a herd, presumably 
a little more intelligent than 
his fellows, doffed his sheep- 
skin, and sitting down by the 
side of a rower double-banked 
one of the sweeps. Others 
followed his excellent example, 
and with long sweeps double 
and treble banked we began 
slowly to forge ahead once 
more. 

As we drew near the strand, 
the lady called my attention 
to a sledge, drawn by six hand- 
some oxen, which stood near 
the landing-place. 

“There is my sledge,’ she 
said, ‘“‘and that is my eldest 
son Cassian, who would give 
his own life to save his 
brother’s.”’ 

He was a fine young man, 
in the national costume, with 
pelisse on shoulder, and long 
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brown curls escaping from under 
his fur cap. 

“You will wait here for 
Wladislaf ? ’ I asked. 

“No; my son and the oxen 
must be half-dead with cold, 
and by the time the ferry 
comes in again it will be too 
late for us to leave the town 
to-night. We must go to a 
friend’s house now, and take 
Wladislaf there when he comes. 
He will be safe there for the 
night.” 

“We shall meet here again 
then, when the ferry has made 
another journey,” I said to her, 
as we stepped ashore. “ You 
will be here, of course, at 
its next appearance, and so 
will I.” 

She thanked me, and asked 
where I was staying. ‘‘ At the 
inn by the Cathedral,’ I told 
her. 

“Then we will drive you 
there,” she said. 

I was somewhat embarrassed 
by this proposal, as I had no 
desire to appear intimate with 
this family, whose acquaint- 
ance I was making under such 
equivocal circumstances. But 
there appeared to be no vehicles 
for hire at the landing-stage ; 
I was too heavily clad for 
walking ; and although the gilt 
cupola of the cathedral was 
very plain to see from the 
other bank of the river, it was 
now invisible, and I was by 
no means sure of my way. 
So I accepted her offer, and 
a few minutes later she and I 
were tucked up in a huge bear- 
skin rug, while the young man 
Cassian walked in the snow 
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beside the leading oxen, and 
directed them with his staff. 
Arrived at the inn (where 
my rooms had already been 
engaged) I thanked her and 
alighted, promising to go down 
to meet the ferry presently. 
I ordered a meal and a bottle 
of wine, and requested the 
presence of the landlord. He 
was a stout, good-natured man, 
and soon became communica- 
tive. Yes, the Baron Zachy 
was in the town, he believed. 
It would be bad for the Baron 
if the frost continued, as his 
barges would be frozen in. 
Had he many barges? Ah, 
yes, a great many, and the 
trade paid well. Was it not 
odd that a Hungarian noble- 
man should engage in trade ? 
Perhaps not so odd—the Baron 
was Tatar rather than Magyar ; 
and his Neusidl estates were 
not in Hungary, and were 
worked mainly by Slowdks and 
Wallachians, he had heard. 
Besides, since the war, every- 
one made money as best they 
could. Had the Baron a house 
in Presburg? Not a town 
residence, but an office and 
some comfortably furnished 
rooms, he believed, near the 
wharf and the warehouses. 
Then the Baroness would not 
be with him? He thought 
not—no, the high-born lady 
never came to Presburg, but 
lived in the house near the 
lake. There was a report that 
she—but he must not gossip. 
It had been a love match, 
people said—wonderful. But 
those sort of matches often 
turned out badly. She was 
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of great beauty, the Baroness, 
and English—he forgot, of 
course the noble Herr knew 
that, as he was English too. 

I thought I had learned all 
he could tell me, and bade him 
send a lad to the ferry to 
report when the afternoon boat 
should have left the other 
bank. In the meantime I put 
my feet comfortably in the 
glow of a roaring fire, and 
meditated on what he had told 
me. If the lady was not in 
Presburg, but thirty miles 
away, how was I to find out 
anything about her? Then I 
thought of Wladislaf. Perhaps 
he could tell me if she was well 
treated or not. But he was a 
murderer—or something like 
it! A plague on well-meaning 
busybodies who forced unfor- 
tunate diplomats to undertake 
such troublesome inquiries. 

The short afternoon was be- 
ginning to draw in, when I was 
roused from my reverie by the 
news that the ferry was now 
on its way across, and would 
be over in half an hour or less. 
I felt in need of a walk, and 
bade the lad who brought the 
message conduct me down to 
the river. 

The wind had fallen, and the 
sun, a ball of fire, was low in 
the west. It was freezing 
bitterly, and the snow crunched 
briskly under my heels as I 
walked through the old streets 
of the town. 

I did not go down to the 
landing-stage, but leaned over 
the stone bastion above it, 
whence I was in a better posi- 
tion to observe the arrival of 
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the boat than if I had mingled 
with the throng below. This 
bastion, though broken down 
in places, followed the course 
of the river, up-stream and 
down-stream, till it joined with 
the much more elaborate fortifi- 
cations of the town on the 
landward side. The whole sys- 
tem, so far as I could judge, 
was in a bad state, and I 
imagine it had never been re- 
paired since the French guns 
had battered it to pieces in 
1809. 

The ferry approached slowly 
through the pounding ice. I 
could see Holtz and Thompson, 
but of the Slow4k not a sign. 
Cassian and his mother were 
in waiting below me, and for 
a moment I feared she was 
again doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Leaving my post of 
vantage, I went down through 
the archway under the bastion. 
The gangway was run out, and 
young Thompson was the first 
person to cross it. 

“Where is the lad ? ” I said 
to him. 

“In the carriage,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘ We thought it better 
he should stay there till we 
could see that the coast was 
clear.” 

“Tell him to come out,” I 
said, rather testily, thinking 
that the sooner I was quit of 
all connection with this Wladi- 
slaf the better pleased I should 
be. 
“What about the two 
ruffians the Baron sent to kid- 
nap him?” asked Thompson. 
“They came over with us. 
Holtz had to draw a pistol on 
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them, the other side, before 
they would give it up.” 

I groaned. “Do you know 
that the boy is a murderer? ” 

“Oh, no, sir, he ain’t,” 
answered Thompson. ‘“ The 
other fellow fired at him, and 
the bullet grazed his shoulder 
before he got home with his 
knife. Fair fight, that’s what 
it was; and all because the 
young fellow took his lady’s 
side. She cried out for help 
to him.” 

This was worse and worse. 
** Did he tell you all this ? ” 


“Yes, sir. He speaks Ger- 
man well.” 
I could have brained Thomp- 


son for being such a fool. 
“Tell him to come out now, 
at any rate. I understand he 
is safe from arrest here.” 

Thompson pushed his way 
back on to the ferry, and in 
a few minutes appeared with 
Holtz and the boy, who was 
now clad, I observed, partly 
in Thompson’s garments and 
partly in mine. 

His mother ran to meet him 
with a loud ery of “‘ Hala isten- 
nek!” (“God be thanked ! ”’) 
and they embraced. The two 
brothers wrung each other’s 
hands; then the elder came 
to me and thanked me warmly 
—for what, I know not, unless 
for the loan of an old coat. 
Then he gave me the Hun- 
garian farewell, “‘ Isten hozz4d ! 
mindet jét kévdnok,” and 
turned away with his mother 
and brother. I hoped I had 


seen the last of them. 
A minute later Holtz touched 
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me on the shoulder. ‘“‘ Those 
two men—do you see them, 
mein Herr—they are the two 
cut-throats who tried to take 
the boy from us.”’ 

They certainly deserved the 
appellation by their looks. Both 
were dressed in some sort of 
tattered military finery, with 
dirty pelisses on their shoulders, 
and both wore the long droop- 
ing Magyar mustache, than 
which nothing is better calcu- 
lated to give a man a sinister 
appearance. 

“What shall we do, sir? I 
doubt if the lad is safe while 
those two villains are at large.” 

Tlost my temper, and damned 
Holtz for a fool, asking him 
what on earth the boy was to 
us, and telling him he was paid 
not to get me into trouble, but 
to keep me out of it. 

He slunk away with a flea 
in his ear, to see to disembark- 
ing the carriage and horses. 
The Baron’s men—if they were 
his men—glanced at me as they 
passed, with an air of studied 
insouciance which made me 
long to kick them, and swag- 
gered off up the hill into the 
town, a hundred yards or so 
behind the little group which 
I knew to be the two young 
men and their mother. 

“They are two to two now 
at least,” I said to myself, 
“and, anyhow, those fellows 
will attempt nothing in the 
public street.” 

Yet I felt a little uneasy in 
my mind, although it was none 
of my business, for the men 
(to tell the truth) looked as if 
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they would cut anyone’s throat 
for a shilling. There were 
plenty such about, in the year 
of grace 1815. 

The next morning was fine 
and clear, after a night of 
black frost. I had sent a note 
to the Baron the evening before, 
announcing my arrival, and 
informing him that I proposed 
to wait on him at eleven 
o’clock on the following morn- 
ing. At a quarter before the 
hour I summoned Thompson, 
and with the same lad to guide 
us whom I had employed the 
night before, we made our way 
past the cathedral and through 
the market, where, in spite of 
the cold, the market women 
squatted themselves down 
among the coveys of sleepy 
turkeys, which awaited with 
peaceful resignation the knife 
of the purchaser. Here and 
there vendors of chaplets and 
Turkish amulets spread their 
flimsy booths, and pedlars 
strolled about selling little 
bowls of paprika, the bright 
red pepper of Hungary, or 
pastry flavoured with honey 
and poppy-seed. 

Thad bestowed much thought 
on the question of the Baron’s 
wife, but was as far from a 
solution as ever. Thompson 
had understood, he told me, 
from Wladislaf, that the lady 
was unhappy, and that the 
boy had been taking her part 
in some way when the over- 
seer had shot at him. But the 
more I questioned Thompson 
the vaguer he became, and I 
had little indeed to go upon. 
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My half-formed intention of 
putting some queries to Wladi- 
slaf himself had come to noth- 
ing. He and his relations had 
vanished before I could say 
anything, I told myself, al- 
though to be quite honest, 
when it came to the point, I 
had realised that I did not 
want to be seen in earnest 
conversation in a public place 
with an accused murderer. I 
did not desire to see the lad 
or his family again, and had 
not even taken the trouble to 
inquire for their address. My 
old coat could go hang, so long 
as I was quit of its wearer. 
As for Holtz and Thompson, 
they had been so taken up 
with rescuing the boy from 
the river, putting him into dry 
things, sending the bravos to 
the right-about, and listening 
to the lad’s story, that they 
had never thought of asking 
any question with regard to 
his future movements. Like 
him, they had taken it for 
granted that once he had re- 
joined his mother and brother 
on the Presburg side of the 
river he would be in safety. 

I pondered on these things 
as we walked along, but could 
see no way out of my diffi- 
culty. Our small guide led us 
down to the river, where we 
proceeded for a little way with 
the river bastion on our left 
hand, till we came to an arch- 
way which led through it to 
the river. On our right rose 


a row of tall ugly buildings, 
with big doors and few win- 
dows. These were the Baron’s 
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storehouses, and his wharf lay 
through the archway, between 
the bastion and the river. 

We knocked at a door, where 
a small notice in German in- 
formed us that here was the 
Upper Danube Barge Com- 
pany’s office of business, and 
on admittance we were shown 
into a small, sparsely furnished 
room. Here we kicked our 
heels for a quarter of an hour, 
at the end of which a gentle- 
man entered, who proved to 
be the Baron himself. 

He had my letter in his 
hand, and after telling us to 
be seated, he asked us in 
German, not over civilly, what 
we expected him to do for us. 
I told him that we required 
particulars of his barges—their 
tonnage, Measurements, and so 
forth; and would be obliged 
for any figures which he could 
give us as to cost of working, 
average life, mileage, profit, 
etcetera, saying that I under- 
stood he had already been 
advised from Vienna, and that 
we should be glad if he could 
place the information required 
at the disposal of the Com- 
mittee on the Navigation of 
Rivers, which I had the honour 
to represent. I added that we 
had no wish to take up more 
of his valuable time than was 
necessary, and that if he could 
order one of his clerks to confer 
with mine—I waved my hand 
at Thompson—1l had no doubt 
they could settle it all between 
them in an hour or two. 
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He brightened up a little at 
this, and a few minutes later 
a German-speaking clerk of the 
Baron’s was sent for, and or- 
dered to put by all other work 
and to give such information 
to the Englishman (Thompson) 
as was desired by the Vienna 
Committee. 

When they had left the 
room, I said that I believed his 
noble lady and I had certain 
friends in common, who would 
be sure to ask me on my 
return how she fared. I added 
that they had not heard from 
her for a long time, and I 
should be glad to take a mes- 
sage to them from her. 

He scowled at me, and mut- 
tered something about his wife 
being very well—never better 
—not given to writing letters. 
What could I do? I smiled, 
said I hoped he would present 
my compliments to her, and 
assure her that her friends had 
not forgotten her. Then I 
bowed myself out, very ill- 
satisfied at heart. I felt con- 
fident that there was something 
amiss with regard to the 
Baroness, an Englishwoman 
helpless in a strange country, 
and I did not know what 
course to pursue. 

As to the young Magyar lad, 
he was no protégé of mine, 
and if the Baron had not yet 
heard of yesterday’s doings, 
or (for any reason) did not 
want to mention the subject, 
you may be sure that I was 
not going to bring it forward. 
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I spent the remainder of the 
day in a very discontented 
mood. <A further attempt to 
get information concerning the 
Baroness from mine host of 
the inn was futile. The fellow 
was evidently afraid he had 
said too much already, and 
became aS Mum as any oyster 
when I tried to draw him. I 
did gather from him, however, 
though not in so many words, 
that Zachy was a man of much 
power in Presburg, and was 
more feared than loved. 

I dined early, for lack of 
company, and was just finish- 
ing an excellent meal when 
Thompson was shown into my 
room. One glance showed me 
that he was in a state of high 
excitement. When the inn 
servant had left the room, 
Thompson opened the door, 
looked outside, and then locked 
it. I asked him what he was 
afraid of. 

“T’m not afraid of anything, 
sir, but I’ve found out some- 
thing.” 

The German-speaking clerk 
had taken him down to the 
wharf, where they had spent 
an hour together measuring 
distances, questioning the men 
on the barges, and generally 
({ imagine) making themselves 
a@ nuisance to the workers on 
the wharf. Thompson was full 
of zeal. 

Two of the barges, which 
were frozen in fast alongside 
the wharf, were unloading ; 
and their contents, large 
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wooden crates, were being 
transported across the wharf, 
under the bastion, across the 
wide street, and into the ware- 
house, by horses drawing flat 
trucks on small wheels. 

Thompson watched their 
labours for a short time, and 
then the clerk took him into 
an office, where they pored 
for an hour or two over bills 
of lading, manifests, and other 
documents connected with the 
lading of barges. 

At about half-past three they 
discovered simultaneously that 
it was their dinner-time, and 
the clerk, whom Thompson 
described as a very likeable 
man, had suggested that they 
should dine together at a neigh- 
bouring eating-house, where a 
good meal could be obtained. 

The room in which they 
dined was cut up into alcoves 
by wooden partitions, thus giv- 
ing each party of diners a 
degree of privacy. When their 
meal was nearly over, the 
Austrian lowered his voice and 
said, ““I am going to tell you 
something, and your master 
can use the information or not, 
as he thinks best. I have seen 
enough of war, and am a loyal 
subject of the Emperor’s. Aus- 
trians and Hungarians alike 
need peace, and although the 
Baron is my employer, I can- 
not forgive him for what he is 
doing. Those crates you saw 
are full of arms and ammuni- 
tion supplied by the Turks— 
muskets, bayonets, powder and 
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shot, even small cannon. I 
think they are to be used in 
a revolt which certain Magyars 
are striving to stir up against 
the Emperor, or it may be 
simply in an attack on the 
Slowdks, as the Magyars con- 
sider they are becoming too 
powerful. In any case, arms 
mean bloodshed, and God knows 
we have had too much al- 
ready.” 

Thompson asked him why 
he did not take his information 
to the police, or to the City 
Councillors. The answer was 
that police and Council alike 
were either afraid of the Baron 
or in his pay, and would not 
interfere. ‘‘ As for me,” the 
man said, “I am going back 
to Vienna soon in any Case, 
and even if he does suspect me 
of having told you, I care not.” 

After a few questions I dis- 
missed Thompson and sat pon- 
dering over his news. I could 
not help chuckling over the 
impudence of: the Baron in 
thus preparing for a new war 
under the very noses of the 
great Peace Congress, sitting 
in solemn conclave not fifty 
miles away. But was it so 
certain that a Magyar revolt 
was in preparation ? The Baron 
was not a true Magyar, and the 
times were unpropitious for 
such an attempt. What then ? 
Might not the Baron be acting 
a part on behalf of the Aus- 
trians as ‘agent provocateur,’ 
stirring up a puny rising, which 
the Austrians would know only 
too well how to put down with 
fire and sword? If so, it was 
probable that there were men 
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in Vienna in the secret, per- 


haps in high places. In any 
case it was no business of mine, 
and I made up my mind to 
take no action in the matter. 
I should get little credit for 
discovering a mare’s nest. 

But that night I could not 
sleep, and it was not the 
thought of the barges that kept 
me awake. A woman’s cry 
for help—a cry from an Eng- 
lishwoman to a young Magyar 
lad—came between me and my 
slumber. 

Next morning early I sent 
another note to the Baron, 
telling him that I would wait 
on him again at eleven o’clock. 
I had decided on a plan, and 
sat down to breakfast in a 
happier frame of mind. Before 
I had finished a servant came 
to say that a lady desired to 
speak to me. I was break- 
fasting en déshabillé, and was 
obliged to keep her waiting a 
few moments while I completed 
my toilet. When she was 
ushered in, I saw, rather to my 
dismay, that it was my friend 
of the ferry, Wladislaf’s mother. 

“They have taken him,”’ she 
said wildly. 

The poor lady was in a state 
of great excitement. I tried 
to soothe her, and at length 
extracted her story from her. 

She and her sons had not 
left the town on the previous 
day, as they had intended. 
Wladislaf was unwell, no doubt 
because of his fatigues and 
adventures, and had _ been 
obliged to take to his bed. 
They thought he was safe 
enough, however, and did not 
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worry Overmuch at their situa- 
tion. Cassian, or one of the 
sons of the house, saw to it 
that no strangers were ad- 
mitted. 

Early this morning, however, 
soon after daybreak, an alarm 
of fire was given in the house 
next door. Smoke poured from 
one of the windows, cries were 
heard, and everybody ran out- 
of-doors in some confusion. 
In spite of the early hour, a 
crowd soon collected, and Cas- 
sian and his mother, wedged 
on the other side of the narrow 
street, were for some little time 
unable to regain their own 
doorstep. The smoke and the 
excitement subsiding, they re- 
entered the house, only to find 
that Wladislaf had vanished. 

A few inquiries showed that 
there had been a plot. The 
fire was all smoke, produced 
in an empty room by damp 
straw. The back door of their 
house had been forced open, 
and the lock broken. There 
was little doubt that during 
the alarm two or three men 
had succeeded in entering from 
the back, and had kidnapped 
poor Wladislaf. The back door 
opened into a narrow court- 
yard not unlike an Edinburgh 
wynd (I had a look at it later), 
out of which a passage ran 
under an archway into another 
street. 

“Baron Zachy has taken 
him,” the poor lady wailed, 
“and will either make away 
with him, or hold him till he 
has been condemned. It is no 
use for us to go to the police 
in Presburg, as all know they 
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are in the Baron’s pay. I have 
sent to Pesth for my brother, 
who has influence, but he may 
get here too late. If only my 
husband were alive—I know 
not what we can do.” 

“Why have you come to 
me ? ” I asked. 

“ Wladislaf told Cassian that 
he had heard one of your men 
say you had business with the 
Baron, so I thought that per- 
haps——” 

She faltered, and fell to weep- 
ing again. Her tears and terror 
for her son would have taken 
effect on a much harder heart 
than mine. 

“TI will do what I can,” I 
said. ‘“‘But it may not be 
much. I am to see the Baron 
this morning, and if I can do 
anything with him, I will let 
you know. Can you send 
Cassian to me here ? ” 

My comfort was cold enough, 
heaven knows, but had some 
effect on her. She regained a 
measure of composure, and as 
I saw her to the door she said 
she would send Cassian to me 
at once. 

You may imagine that if I 
disliked yesterday’s kettle of 
fish, how much less I liked 
to-day’s. I foresaw no way 
out of the affair which would 
leave my reputation for dis- 
cretion undamaged—and dis- 
cretion in a diplomat is much 
the same as virtue in a woman, 
something which is usually 
taken for granted, but when 
lost is lost beyond all remedy. 

I summoned Holtz and 
Thompson, and told them what 
had happened. They raged 
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furiously against the Baron, 
but had no practical advice to 
offer. It would be very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to keep 
a watch on the Baron’s ware- 
houses, even if the kidnapped 
boy had been taken there. 
And one had to allow that the 
Baron’s action, though high- 
handed and illegal, had some 
apparent measure of justifica- 
tion in the ridiculous law which 
rendered many Magyars ex- 
empt from arrest, until after 
they had been tried and found 
guilty. 

While we were talking Cas- 
sian arrived. He was unable 
to read precisely the riddle of 
his brother’s abduction, but 
had discovered that a lorry, of 
the kind used on the wharves, 
had been observed waiting in 
the little stréet upon which 
their courtyard opened, at or 
about the time of the fire. 
Upon it there had stood a 
single large crate or packing 
chest. The-friend who told 
him this had rushed out of his 
house on hearing the commo- 
tion in the next street. On 
his return the lorry had van- 
ished. 

At eleven o’clock I was re- 
ceived by the Baron in the 
same gloomy room as before. 
He was waiting for me, and 
this time he lost no time in 
opening his attack. 

** Before we proceed to busi- 
ness, sir, may I ask why you 
have shown so much uncalled- 
for interest in my affairs? I 
have a report from my agents 
with regard to the young man 
Wladislaf Barétza, and I may 
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tell you, sir, that I very much 
resent the part you and your 
servants have played in the 
matter.” 

“Your resentment does not 
seem to have prevented you 
from kidnapping the lad this 
morning,” I replied. 

“This lad has murdered an 
old and valued servant of 
mine,” he said. ‘He will 
presently be tried, in his ab- 
sence, unless I undertake to 
produce him. Am I to allow 
him to vanish into the Car- 
pathian Mountains? Do you 
consider that I am acting un- 
reasonably if I take steps to 
supplement the weak arm of 
the law ? ” 

“You are frank with me, 
Herr Baron,” I answered; “I 
will be equally frank with you. 
Before I leave this room I 
must have two promises from 
you. The first is that no harm 
shall happen to the lad before 
his trial; the second is that 
the high-born lady, your wife, 
shall be put to the trouble of 
travelling to Presburg, so that 
I may have the pleasure of a 
little conversation with her 
before returning to Vienna.” 

That roused him. He started 
to his feet and glared at me 
without speech, then broke into 
a torrent of excited Magyar, 
which I could hardly follow. 
When he paused for lack of 
breath, I went on, in German, 
“I may as well tell you, 
Baron, that I know what you 
are unloading from _ those 
barges.” 

He went very pale at that, 
and sat down again. “Ho, 
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ho! 
it?” 

“Not at all,” I replied. 
“ All that is required is a little 
arrangement as between gentle- 
men. If you will give me the 
two promises I require, I will 
guarantee to say nothing about 
your barge cargoes.” 

He thought this over in 
silence for a minute or two 
before he said, “ You over- 
reach yourself, young gentle- 
man. You may carry your 
news to Vienna, and welcome, 
for all I care.” 

I was not unprepared for 
this, and answered, ‘‘ No doubt 
you have accomplices in Vienna. 
But how will Prince Metter- 
nich, how will the Emperor 
himself take the news? Stir- 
ring up a new war under the 
very noses of the Congress! 


So it is blackmail, is 


Your corrupt little Ministers, 
whoever they are, will not be 


able to save you. They will 
save their own skins, but will 
make a scapegoat of you.” 

He was beaten. He sat 
silent for several minutes. 
“Very well, then,” he said, 
“you have my promise. The 
lad shall be kept unharmed till 
his trial, and you shall have 
an interview with my wife in 
three days from now. She 
shall be here at this time on 
Monday, if the weather per- 
mits, and you can put any 
questions you like to her, in 
my presence.” 

I considered this for a mo- 
ment. I did not wish to drive 
him too hard, and if he chose 
to be present at the interview, 
I could not well object. If she 
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was badly used, she would say 
so, I thought, even in his 
presence. 

“That is settled, then,” I 
said. ‘‘ There is just one for- 
mality———”’ and I handed him 
a document I had drawn up, 
in which he stated that he 
possessed and was responsible 
for the body and wellbeing of 
Wladislaf Barétza, until the 
latter should be brought for 
trial before the Neusidl County 
Tribunal for the murder of one 
Johann Graser. 

He made some demur at 
this, but I insisted, and pres- 
ently he signed it, grumbling. 

** You are making me confess 
to a crime,” he said. 

I smiled. ‘‘ Not one for 
which you are likely to be 
brought to book. I shall not 
use this paper if your promises 
are kept.” 

“And what guarantee have 
I that you will keep your side 
of the bargain ? ” 

“None, save an English- 
man’s word of honour,” I 
answered. 

“* T suppose that must serve,” 
he said. 

I got up to go, and as I had 
my hand on the door handle, 
he asked me how I had 
discovered his secret. ‘“‘ We 
diplomats learn everything 
sooner or later, Baron,” I 
replied, and took my leave. 
Thompson was by now pos- 
sessed of all the information 
required by my Committee, 
and I had no more to say to 
the Baron as to his wharves 
and barges. 


On returning to the hotel I 
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told Cassian how things stood, 
and showed him the paper 
with the Baron’s signature. 
“TIT think he will keep his 
promise,” I said, ‘‘ and in any 
case you now know for certain 
where your brother is. You 
can either attempt to rescue 
him here in Presburg, or you 
can go to a good lawyer and 
prepare his defence, which is, I 
daresay, a perfectly valid one.” 

“The Neusidl Tribunal will 
condemn him, were he as inno- 
cent as St Stephen,” Cassian 
replied. ‘They are nearly 
all Germans there. The only 
chance is to get him out of 
the Baron’s clutches, and I 
know not how that may be 
done.” 

He thanked me, and retired 
looking very unhappy. Per- 
haps he had hoped that I 
would return with his brother 
—on the Continent at that 
time Englishmen were thought 
able to do almost anything. 
I did indeed feel deeply for 
him and his poor mother; but 
I am sure that any dispassion- 
ate critic will agree that I had 
done more than was prudent, 
and quite as much as was 
possible, for a man in my posi- 
tion. I was no knight-errant, 
but a peaceful diplomat, of a 
quiet and sober habit. 

Yet I cannot deny that I 
continued ill at ease, and re- 
volved schemes in my mind, 
all of them impossible, for re- 
leasing Wladislaf from his dur- 
ance. I had taken a strong 
distaste for Baron Zachy, and 
would have been glad to thwart 
him. 
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The next two days passed 
tediously, and with no par- 
ticular incident. It turned a 
little warmer, and the ferry 
continued to work, if slowly— 
a fact I assured myself of each 
morning, as I feared that the 
Baroness might not be able to 
cross the river. Holtz told me 
that Cassian was organising a 
posse of gamins of the town to 
keep watch over the house by 
the quay. He feared lest his 
brother might secretly be re- 
moved to Neusidl. 

On the Saturday morning I 
received a visit from the Chief 
of Police, a grim little ferret of 
a@ man. I suppose that he 
knew all about the Bardtza 
family and their affairs, and 
my connection with them ; but 
he did not know, I believe (nor 
did I inform him), that Wladi- 
slaf had vanished for a second 
time. The object of his visit 
was, no doubt, to warn me of 
the danger of meddling in any 
matter which deeply concerned 
the Baron Zachy. This he con- 
trived to do, in a few carefully 
selected phrases. 

On the Monday morning, at 
eleven o’clock, I walked into 
the Baron’s office of business, 
where a couple of clerks were 
at work; but instead of being 
shown into the apartment at 
the back as before, I was taken 
upstairs and ushered into 4 
large room looking out pleas- 
antly over the river, and fur- 
nished with some degree of 
comfort. There were two doors 
in it, besides the one which 
opened on to the staircase, and 
in a few minutes the Baron 
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appeared through one of these 
with a lady. 

Her beauty dumbfounded me, 
and for a space I gaped at her 
like any country bumpkin. In 
after years, however, I have 
seen 80 Many men, in all ranks 
of Society, affected in the same 
way, that I can forgive myself 
for my temporary lapse from 
good manners. 

She was tall, but perfectly 
proportioned; a Juno, with 
a mass of red-gold hair, a 
delicate straight nose, eyes like 
violets, her face a lovely oval, 
her skin pale, but clear and 
healthy, with a charming sus- 
picion of freckling near the 
cheek-bones, and a quick play 
of colour in her cheeks as she 
talked or smiled. 

But she was not smiling now. 
Like a woman in a trance, 
hardly looking at me, she 
walked slowly across the room 
and sat down on a chair in the 
window, where a gleam of 
wintry sunlight fell upon her 
and enabled me clearly to see 
the marvellous colour of her 
eyes. 

The Baron was the first to 
break the silence. ‘‘ You have 
one or two questions, Herr 
Mortimer, which you wish to 
put to my wife ? ” 

I found my voice, and ex- 
plained that certain of her 
friends, whom I named, were 
anxious about her, as they had 
not heard from her for many 
months, years even. Could she 
give me a message for them ? 
I was returning to Vienna on 

the morrow, and would be very 
ready to act as her messenger. 
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“ Tell them that I am well,” 
she said, speaking German in 
a low voice, not meeting my 
eyes, “ that my husband treats 
me kindly, and that I want for 
nothing. Perhaps some day I 
may see them again.” 

She sat silent, and I, too, 
was tongue-tied. That her 
words reflected her true feel- 
ings I did not believe for a 
moment. She spoke like a 
child repeating by heart a mis- 
understood lesson. One heard 
the words, but knew that they 
had no meaning for the speaker. 
I kept silence—there seemed 
nothing to say. Presently the 
Baron again addressed me. 

“T trust, sir, that you are 
now satisfied that my wife is 
in good health, and will convey 
as’ much to your friends. [ 
will now have the honour to 
bid you good morning.” 

What could I do? I bowed, 
and said that if the Baroness 
had any letters to send her 
friends, I should be staying at 
the Wienerhof till the following 
morning, and would be happy 
to deliver them for her. Then 
I stumbled down the stairs in 
a state of bewilderment, as- 
sured that something was amiss, 
but unable to give shape to 
my thoughts. 

On my return to the inn I 
informed Holtz that we would 
cross by the first ferry in the 
morning, on our way back to 
Vienna. 

At about five o’clock in the 
afternoon I was packing my 
valise, in the lowest of spirits, 
when Holtz knocked at the 

door and said that a woman 
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wished to speak to me. He 
did not know who she was, but 
said that she looked like a 
superior servant. A middle- 
aged woman,  respectably 
dressed, was shown in, who 
(when Holtz had gone) burst 
into a torrent of words, the 
sense of which I had at first 
some difficulty in ascertaining. 
She was the Baroness’s maid, 
and had been (I learned after- 
wards) originally appointed by 
the Baron to act as a spy on 
her mistress’s movements. But 
that lady’s loneliness, her 
beauty, her kindness, and the 
Baron’s ill-treatment of her (of 
which more anon) had won 
over Katalin, the maid, to her 
mistress’s side. 

The gist of the woman’s 
message (she brought no letter) 
was that the Baroness feared 
they were going to kill young 
Wladislaf, as soon as I was 
gone. She wished to know if 
I would give her a private 
interview before I left Pres- 
burg. Katalin would know 
what to do. 

** How is it possible for me 
to see her privately ? ” I asked. 

There was a back entrance, 
the maid said, of which she 
had the key. She was sup- 
posed to be buying food for her 
lady now. Her lady was not 
allowed to go out at all. She 
was practically a prisoner. 

The Baron was insanely jeal- 
ous of her—that was the real 
trouble. It had began over a 
young French officer, who, after 
a skirmish near-by, had lain 
for months in their house near 
Neusidl, desperately wounded. 
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The Baroness out of pity had 


nursed him back to life. The 
young man was grateful, and 
disliked the Baron, who, he 
said, had tried to murder him. 
When he had gone away, the 
Baron showed an insane jeal- 
ousy of any man who came 
near her, even of young Wladi- 
slaf, who was only a boy. She 
was watched day and night. 
Graser, a merciless brute, whom 
people said was a half-brother 
of the Baron’s, had insulted her. 
He had placed his horse across 
her path, and refused to let 
her return till she had kissed 
him. Wladislaf was working 
in a wood near-by, and ran up 
when she called out for help. 
Graser shot at him, but Wladi- 
slaf caught his heel and tipped 
him off his horse. They had 
struggled a little on the ground, 
and then Graser lay still, with 
a knife in his chest, and Wladi- 
slaf had run away. Before 
Graser died he had told the 
Baron that it was Wladislaf 
who had attacked the Baroness, 
and had knifed him when he 
came to her rescue. He did 
not know he was dying, and 
told this lie to escape punish- © 
ment. 

“Did she never write to her 
parents in Vienna as to the 
way she was treated?” I 
asked. 

“Her father died three or 
four years ago,’ was the answer, 
** and her mother married again. 
Also, she is very proud, is my 
lady, and keeps her troubles to 
herself.” 

“But now, will she not let 
me try to help her, by letting 
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her friends in Vienna know of 
her plight ? ”’ 

““T do not know, sir. She is 
nearly desperate and may let 
you speak. This affair of the 
Magyar boy has tried her be- 
yond all endurance.” 

She went on to tell me that 
the Baron had not told his 
wife that the lad was a prisoner, 
until half an hour before her 
interview with me in the morn- 
ing. He had sworn that if she 
said ought to me, save what 
he told her to say, he would 
shoot Wladislaf with his own 
hand. In terror for the poor 
lad’s life she had agreed. Since 
then Katalin, who had free 
access to the room in which 
Wladislaf was confined, had 
learned from him that he 
thought he was to be killed 
that night, and his body thrown 
into the river. He had over- 
heard Elberling and Pohlenz, 
his two ruffianly gaolers, say- 
ing that the Baron feared a 
rescue, and did not mean to 
let him slip out of his clutches. 
Probably they did not much 
care if he overheard them or 
not. 

They invariably went out 
for supper between six and 
eight o’clock, leaving the Baron 
on guard, Katalin said. She 
supposed he did not trust them 
enough to let them go singly. 
She could take me to her mis- 
tress without his knowledge. 
I asked if her mistress knew 
that I had already befriended 
Wladislaf. Yes, the boy had 
spoken of my kindness, and 
she had passed on the informa- 
tion to her lady. She believed 
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the Baron also had said some- 
thing to his wife as to the part 
I had played, and had cursed 
me for it. 

She began to explain the 
arrangement of the rooms and 
staircases, but I was not 
listening. 

I am not asking you to sup- 
pose that the prudent part of 
me was overjoyed at the 
thought of a clandestine meet- 
ing. Whatever my private im- 
pressions might be, the out- 
ward situation was that I had 
had an interview with the 
Baroness, at which she herself 
had informed me that she was 
well and wanted for nothing. 
My mission had been carried 
out successfully, and doubtful 
backstairs appointments were 
not at all to my taste. Pru- 
dence whispered, moreover, that 
T had done all I could for young 
Barétza, who, after all, was a 
complete stranger to me, and 
(for anything that I knew 
officially) deserved a hanging. 

Yet I am glad to say that 
the idea of refusing Katalin’s 
request never entered into my 
head. What I might have 
done if my lady had been less 
beautiful I do not know. 

If the truth must be told, I 
had gone out of her presence 
like a man stupefied, and when 
I had a little revived from the 
trance into which her amazing 
beauty had thrown me, one 
part of me clamoured to be 
allowed to see her again, with 
an irresistible craving, a force 
like the rush of a whirlwind. 
While the reasonable part of me 
wished Katalin, the Baron, and 
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young Wladislaf at the devil, 
something which was myself 
yet not myself stood beside 
me, and mocked triumphantly 
at all my worldly wisdom. It 
whispered in my ear that to 
see her again I would throw 
my boasted discretion, my 
career, my life itself, if need be, 
into the bottomless pit, without 
an afterthought. And that, 
I think (even now, when I am 
grown old and stiff), is the way 
in which a man should love a 
woman. It is, at least, the way 
in which a woman wishes to 
be loved. So it befell that at 
a little after six o’clock I left 
the inn with Katalin. 

We went through a part of 
the town which I did not know. 
The streets became narrower 
and narrower; a fine sleet 
was falling; under the half- 
melted slush in the kennels lay 
a coating of slippery ice, and 
the wayfarer had much ado to 
keep his feet. We left the rare 
lamps in the wider thorough- 
fares behind, and slipped and 
stumbled along in almost com- 
plete darkness. It was an 
evening when footpads might 
well be about, and I congratu- 
lated myself that I had taken 
the precaution of carrying 
pistols. 

Presently we turned into a 
cul-de-sac (or such I judged it 
to be) between high walls, at 
the end of which was a postern 
gate. Katalin unlocked this, 
and I found myself in what 
appeared to be a small court- 
yard, or paved garden. We 
passed through a house door 
which opened on to the gar- 
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den; Katalin shut and locked 
it, and we stood for a minute 
or two in complete darkness, 
listening. Then she whispered 
to me to stay where I was 
while she went for a light. 

She was away for five min- 
utes, I suppose, which seemed 
like an hour; and then I saw 
the reflection of her candle on 
the wall at the end of the 
passage, into which a narrow 
staircase descended at right 
angles. She took me up this, 
on to a landing, and knocked 
softly at a door facing the 
stairs, whispering to me that 
she would stay outside and 
keep watch. A voice answered, 
and she opened the door for 
me. I went through into a 
large room, or storehouse, which 
was bare and empty, save for 
a lantern on the floor. The 
light was dim, but was enough 
to enable me to make out the 
figure of the Baroness, muffled 
in a fur coat. 

She took my hand, and 
speaking English, said in a low 
voice, “I cannot thank you 
enough for coming. It is good 
to hold the hand of an Eng- 
lishman again.” 

“I will do anything in the 
world I can to help you,” I 
replied in the same _ tone. 
“Your maid has told me a 
little about your sufferings. 
Will you give me leave to tell 
your story to your friends in 
Vienna ? ” 

“Yes, perhaps. But I am 
more concerned at the moment 
for that poor boy than for 
myself. Can you think of 
any plan for freeing him? 
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But perhaps you have not 
heard——”’ 

I interrupted her. “ Yes, 
Katalin has told me every- 
thing.” I thought a moment. 
“ Ts the Baron with him now ? ” 
She nodded her head. “ Could 
you get him away, if only for 
a few minutes ? ” 

“T had thought of that, but 
I do not know how it could 
be done,” she answered. 

I did not know what to say. 
It is to be supposed I had 
hoped she would have a plan, 
and that all I should have to 
do would be to carry it out. 
But, indeed, the joy I felt at 
the prospect of meeting her 
again had robbed me of my 
common-sense. 

As I stood there at a loss, 
a distant but none the less 
alarming sound came to my 
ears. There was a heavy thud ; 
it was repeated, again, and yet 
again. The Baroness caught 
me by the arm. Her wits 
came to her aid before I had 
collected mine. ‘“‘ They are 
breaking in the street door,” 
she said. Katalin opened the 
door, and we stood there listen- 
ing, uncertain what to do. 

“That should make the 
Baron leave his prisoner, if any- 
thing will. We had better go 
and see what is happening,” I 
said. 

Katalin took the lantern and 
led the way, the Baroness 
following. The old building 
was a@ maze of passages and 
landings, with rough uneven 
floors, whose boards creaked 
loudly as we trod on them. 
What its original purpose was 
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—whether storehouse, or strong- 
hold, or dwelling-place—I know 
not; but in its old age it had 
come to have something of the 
character of all three, and 
would have made a roomy 
billet for a regiment. 

We went up one staircase 
and down another, and round 
80 Many corners, by no better 
light that that of a candle 
lantern, that I should have 
lost all sense of direction but 
for the continued sound of 
heavy blows. These must, I 
imagined, come from the street 
under the water bastion. 

Suddenly Katalin stopped, 
and setting down the lantern 
whispered that she would go 
on and see what the Baron 
was doing. She was not long 
gone. 

When she returned she said, 
“The boy is alone. I cannot 
see the Baron, but I think he 
must have gone down the front 
stairs.” 

“Ts Wladislaf bound?” I 
asked. 

“Hand and foot, but there 
is a knife in the outside room,” 
was the answer. ‘It belongs 
to Pohlenz.” 

Blowing out the lantern we 
stole down a dark corridor, at 
the end of which a light was 
shining through an open door. 
Beyond it I could dimly see 
a landing, and the head of a 
flight of steps. We entered a 
room lit by a fire and a couple 
of candles, roughly furnished 
with two wooden bedsteads, a 
table, and some plain chairs. 
Articles of dress were lying 
about, and over the back of 
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one of the beds was a hunting- 
knife in a sheath. ‘‘Do you 
take that, sir, and free him,” 
she said; ‘“‘he is in there.” 
She pointed to a door in the 
opposite wall. ‘I will go half- 
way down the stairs and keep 
watch.” 

I took the knife and one of 
the candles, and went through 
the inner door. It opened into 
a low, prison-like apartment, 
with no window. In one corner, 
on a heap of straw, lay Wladi- 
slaf. His wrists were tied to- 
gether, and he was buckled 
round the waist to an iron 
staple in the wall, by a leather 
strap. 

The boy stared at me as I 
entered, then muttered, “‘ The 
English Herr,” and tried to 
rise, but the strap pulled him 
back. I cut it, and loosed his 
hands. He could walk, but 
after he had staggered to a 
chair he seemed dazed, and 
unable to make any further 
effort. 

There was a decanter and a 
full glass of wine on the table 
—the Baron had been solacing 


his vigil. I made the boy 
drink it. 
The thudding, which had 


ceased for a minute or two at 
about the time when we entered 
the room, now broke out again 
with redoubled vigour, and 
mingled with it I thought I 
could hear the sound of smashed 
and splitting wood. 

There was a crash and a cry 
somewhere below us. I rushed 
out of the room on to the land- 
ing at the head of the stairs, 
and the two women followed 
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me. A tumult broke out, 
voices and shouting of Wladi- 
slaf’s name, then a wave of 
men surged up the stairs. Re- 
treating slowly before them, 
with his back to us, a pistol 
in each hand, was the Baron. 
He fired a shot, and the rush 
was stayed momentarily. 
Throwing the empty pistol 
away, he drew another from 
his pocket, and crouched low, 
waiting for his foes. They 
hesitated, and how it would 
have ended I know not, but 
on a sudden, with the padding 
of bare feet on boards, a figure 
rushed down on him from 
above. <A knife flashed—Poh- 
lenz’s knife, which I had placed 
on the table after cutting the 
boy’s bonds—and two bodies, 
closely locked together, slid 
forward down the stairs into 
the arms of the attackers below. 
Wladislaf had put paid to his 
account with the Baron by 
stabbing him through the heart. 

I led the Baroness back into 
the bedroom, and poured her 
out some wine. The room filled 
with men, Cassian at their 
head, and, among others, Holtz 
and young Thompson. 

I drew Cassian aside and 
advised him to take his friends 
and his brother away as soon 
as he could. I bade Holtz go 
and get a carriage for the 
women at once, saying that 
Thompson and I would mount 
guard till he returned. I had 
no mind that the Baroness 
should be seen walking into the 
inn as if she were a fugitive. 

Holtz grinned, and said, “I 
have a carriage in the street 
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outside. It seemed best, in 
case of accidents. Thompson 
has a wound in the shoulder, 
and with your leave will ride 
in the carriage too.” 

Katalin packed up a few 
necessaries for her lady and 
herself, and a quarter of an 
hour later we drove into the 
inn yard. I took the landlord 
aside, and told him a fairy tale 
to account for the Baroness’s 
arrival in this wise. He did 
not believe me, but did as I 
bade him, and ordered a room 
and a fire to be got ready. 

Thompson’s wound was not 
serious. Holtz and I tied it 
up for him, and I read them 
both a lesson on the folly of 
interfering in the affairs of 
strangers. I am afraid it did 
not impress them as much as 
I could have wished. 

At about ten o’clock, when 
I was on the point of retiring 
to my bedroom for the night, 
in walked my friend the Chief 
of Police. 

I gave him a chair, and sat 
me down in some perturbation. 

“T think it right you should 
know, since I understand you 
brought the high-born lady, 
his wife, to this inn, that the 
Baron Zachy has been mur- 
dered.” 

I feigned astonishment. 

“It is so,” he went on, ‘‘ and 
we have caught the murderers 
—two fellows called Pohlenz 
and Elberling. When my men 
arrived on the scene they were 
rifling the body, and the knife 
of one of them was found in 
the Baron’s ribs. They are 
both known to me as men of 
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bad character, and will be all 
the better for hanging.” 

Here was a poser! I did 
not know what to say and, I 
suppose, looked uncommonly 
foolish. 

“ The only unexplained point 
is why the door had been 
battered in,” he continued. 
“No doubt we shall think of 
a suitable explanation before 
the trial.” He was silent for 
a moment; then, “As to the 
high-born lady,” he said, “I 
understand you return to 
Vienna to-morrow. She is Eng- 
lish, like yourself, and it would 
be a kindness if you would 
conduct her to your friends.” 
I stammered something as to 
that being my desire. ‘“‘ Her 
papers will be all in order— 
I beg to wish you a very good 
night.” 

He got up as if to go, but I 
stayed him. Scoundrels those 
men might be, but they were 
innocent of this crime. 

** Elberling and Pohlenz,” I 
said, “ they did not——” 

He interrupted me. ‘“ They 
will hang in any event,” he 
said pleasantly. ‘“‘If not mur- 
derers—and I have every reason 
to believe they killed the Baron 
—they are thieves caught in 
the act, and will hang for that. 
If we police are satisfied, so 
should you be, mein Herr— 
considering all things,” he 
added with another smile. 

I stared into the fire. He 
had found his victims — no 
police officer likes an unex- 
plained crime—and whatever 
he might suspect or know, was 
satisfied. At that I left it. 
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“Tt was kind of you to tell 
me this, Herr Captain,’’ I said, 
“and one good turn deserves 
another. If you will search 
those barges of the Baron’s 
to-morrow, and some of his 
storehouses, you will find some- 
thing which may interest 
you.” 

The Captain shook his head 
sorrowiully. ‘ Alas, he was 
a man with over many irons 
in the fire. I thank you for 
your information, sir,” and he 
took his leave. 

At least those infernal 
muskets were off my conscience 
before I went to bed. 

The next day we reached 
Vienna without adventure, and 
I handed over the Baroness 
to her aunt, Lady P——, who 
rejoiced to see her. 

My work with the Congress 
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continued until the news of 
Napoleon’s landing in France 
on the I1st March reached 
Vienna. The Congress dis- 
solved automatically, and I 
was ordered to return to Eng- 
land. Before leaving, I ob- 
tained a promise from the 
Baroness which, in spite of all 
the gloomy faces round me, 
made me the happiest man in 
Europe. 

We were eventually married 
in Paris in the late autumn of 
the same year, after Napoleon’s 
overthrow and imprisonment. 
As to Cassian and Wladislaf, 
I never saw them again, though 
every February, for many years, 
I received some small gift from 
their mother (through our Em- 
bassy in Vienna), “in token 
of Magyar gratitude to a 
friendly Englishman.” 








EARTHQUAKE. 


BY 8. D. RIELEY. 


A GREAT part of the province 
of Baluchistan is made up of 
some of the wildest, most deso- 
late country it is possible to 
see. Low hills, range upon 
range of them, completely lack- 
ing in any vegetation; deep 
river-beds strewn with stones 
and boulders; great open plains 
sparsely covered with scrub: 
it is an inhospitable God-for- 
saken country, parched and 
burnt by a pitiless sun in the 
summer, swept by icy winds 
in the winter. It is subject 
to every climatic vagary. In 
January and February one may 
expect heavy falls of snow. 
After the snow come the cruel 
winds, blowing from the Khojak 
Pass, and of such terrific in- 
tensity that one literally cannot 
stand up against them. The 
hot weather starts even as the 
winds are blowing. By the 
beginning of April, Sibi and the 
district round is fiendishly hot, 
and those who can, have already 
fled to cooler districts. The 
winds still blow, but they are 
hot and unrefreshing and laden 
with sand and dust. In July 
it often rains heavily, but not 
steadily and consistently as in 
other parts of India, where 
the monsoon prevails. Here 
in Baluchistan, suddenly with- 
out warning, there is a down- 
pour, and it is liable to cause 
all kinds of freakish damage. 
Great spates of water seem to 


appear from nowhere and rush 
down the empty river-beds ; 
huge boulders are washed down 
from the hillsides, to roll into 
the roads and block them, and 
low-lying districts are flooded. 
Communication with the outer 
world is cut off at times, as in 
the summer of 1930, emphasis- 
ing more completely the deso- 
lation of Baluchistan. Last 
summer, however, there was 
no such heavy rain, and con- 
sequently no floods. July and 
August were intensely hot 
months, the temperature being 
degrees higher than is usually 
experienced at this season. At 
last, at the end of August, as 
the heat seemed to be abating, 
there came the earthquakes, 
disasters not unknown in this 
province, but of greater severity 
than had occurred within living 
memory. 

At 3 o’clock in the morning 
of the 25th August 1931 there 
was the first of a long series of 
shocks. 

I was in Quetta at the time, 
and though most people were 
alarmed and some, especially 
those in the bazaars, terrified, 
I thought little of the experi- 
ence, probably because I had 
been in several earthquakes 
before. All through the night 
and all the next day the shocks 
continued in various degrees 
of intensity. On the 25th, 
afternoon, I left Quetta for 
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Mach, where there is a large 
central jail, of which I am the 
Superintendent. 

Mach is forty-two miles by 
road from Quetta, situated 
about half-way through the 
Bolan Pass. It consists chiefly 
of the railway station, a very 
small bazaar and the Baluchi- 
stan Central Jail. There is a 
small community of railway 
people, who live in quarters 
clustering round the station. 
The jail, with its staff quarters, 
warders’ barracks and outside 
buildings, is a quarter of a mile 
away. Although the station 
has been there a good many 
years, the jail was recently 
built, and opened in April 1930. 
Consequently what little vege- 
tation there is in Mach is to 
be found in the neighbourhood 
of the railway quarters. The 
land on which the jail is built 


is wild and barren, a stony 
waste, through which run deep 


winding nullahs. An immense 
amount of coolie labour was 
required to make up a site for 
building upon. Boulders had 
to be unearthed and rolled 
down into the deep river-bed 
which winds past the jail on 
the north side; nullahs had 
to be filled up, and tons of 
earth imported to make the 
ground level enough to lay 
the foundations. Considering 
the difficulties that confronted 
the builders the task of con- 
structing this jail was indeed 
a feat, and the Baluchistan 
Government was duly proud of 
it. The jail itself stands on 
high ground, overshadowed by 
fairly high hills. It looks down 
upon and across to the quarters 
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built for the staff and the 
warders’ families. Beyond the 
settlement is the bazaar, and 
again beyond the bazaar the 
Quetta-Sibi railway line. At 
the time of occupation, on the 
whole extent of the jail terri- 
tory there was not a single 
tree, and no vegetation beyond 
the usual scrub that grows 
amongst stones and sand. The 
first year of occupation was 
spent in opening out land to 
grow crops, in planting trees 
and generally trying to bring 
some air of civilisation into the 
desolate waste. To casual visi- 
tors Mach must still seem 
barren and dreary, but to the 
jail staff it looks entirely dif- 
ferent from the place they first 
occupied ; and they have every 
right to be proud of the acres 
of land they have brought 
under cultivation, the dairy 
they have promoted, the 
orchard they have planted, 
the tennis courts and football 
ground for the recreation of 
the staff and warders, and the 
minor improvements, where 
roads have been made, boulders 
removed and ground levelled. 
The convicts, whose labour was 
used in these tasks, were a8 
pleased and proud as the staff 
at the results they had achieved. 
But as yet the jail is still in its 
infancy; the trees are but 
tender saplings; and in the 
fierce heat of the summer the 
lack of shade and green vegeta- 
tion, upon which to rest the 
eye, tired with the sun glare, 
makes Mach a very trying 
station. Situated in the heart 
of the Bolan Pass, it is sur 
rounded by hills on all sides. 
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To reach Mach one has to 
leave the Quetta-Sibi road 
through the Pass at a point 
two miles distant from the 
Mach Railway Station and cross 
the wide bed of the Bolan 
River. 

The Bolan Pass, unlike the 
passes of the North-Western 
Frontier, the Khyber and the 
Kohat, for instance, is always 
considered safe; one is not 
likely to encounter marauders 
there. There are seasons when 
one can go through it from 
end to end without meeting a 
soul. At such times its loneli- 
ness haunts one. The bare 
rocks rise on either side like 
steep walls; there is no sign 
of life, unless an eagle swoops 
out from its eyrie, or a few 
mountain goats disturb the 
loose stones on the hillsides. 


During the winter, however, 
the nomadic Brahuis travel 
down the road with their flocks 
of sheep and goats, their camels, 
donkeys and bullocks and all 
their families with them, from 
the very aged to the new-born 


infant. They are a harmless, 
friendly people, very different 
from the Powindahs of the 
North-West Frontier, who are 
not above robbing and pillaging 
the villages they pass through. 

The railway line runs through 
the Pass, though it does not 
altogether follow the road. 

The highest point of the 
Bolan Pass is Kolpur, 5800 
feet. One cannot as in the 
romantic Kohat Pass look down 
at any point from a vantage 
ground on to the plains below. 
The Bolan on the Quetta side 
Opens quite suddenly into the 
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wide Spezand plain, dismal, 
cold and barren. On the Sibi 
side it descends into low foot- 
hills, until gradually one leaves 
the high lands behind and 
comes upon country at first 
fairly fertile, but before long 
merging into the limitless 
wastes of the Sind Desert. 
The bed of the Bolan River 
runs right through the Pass, 
and the road for miles runs 
alongside, sometimes at the 
same level, sometimes at a 
height overlooking it. One 
cannot help speculating what 
a mighty torrent must have 
rushed along the bed in past 
gons; 80 great a volume of 
water it must have been that 
in places it has cut the rock 
that held it in bounds into a 
smooth-faced wall. A pecu- 
liarity of the river-bed is its 
underground streams, little run- 
nels of clear water that bubble 
up out of the ground, run clear 
for a hundred yards or so, then 
as suddenly vanish into the 
ground again. They appear 
and disappear from time to 
time, so that one is never 
sure when and where one may 
encounter a stream of clear 
cold water by the roadside. 
The wandering Brahuis always 
pitch their camp for the night 
wherever they come upon one 
of these little streams. But 
there are times when one has 
a vision of the torrential waters 
that once filled this now empty 
bed. The river-beds through- 
out Baluchistan are subject to 
sudden spates of water, terrify- 
ing phenomena to encounter. 
At seven o’clock upon the 
evening of Tuesday, the 25th 
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August, such a spate came 
down from the mountains and 
rushed through the Bolan river- 
bed, washing away the path 
across it which leads from the 
Quetta-Sibi road to Mach. The 
water was a torrent man-high. 
I had noticed all along the 
road that the little streams 
were more numerous than usual. 
The servant sitting beside me 
had from time to time re- 
marked “Pani bahut hai” 
(There is much water), but I 
was unprepared for the torrent 
that now confronted me. I 
had to abandon my car and 
leave it at the Rest House on 
the Sibi road. Then I made 
my way on foot, back along 
the road a short distance, to 
the village of old Mach. From 
here I climbed on to the railway 
line and walked along it, cross- 
ing the spate of water by the 
railway bridge, until I came to 
Mach Station, from which the 
jail settlement is only a quarter 
of a mile distant. I was told 
afterwards that the under- 
ground springs in the river-bed 
had been affected by the earth- 
quake shocks of the night 
before. 

On the Wednesday evening 
about 8 o’clock, when the sun 
was setting and it was getting 
cool, I made my way back to 
the Rest House on the Sibi 
road and retrieved my car. 
The spate of water had dis- 
appeared that day, as mysteri- 
ously as it had come the 
evening before, and as the 
coolies had been at work, the 
road across the river-bed was 
repaired once more, so that I 
had no difficulty in getting my 
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car and driving home. It was 
just as well that I was able to 
do so. 

On Thursday, the 27th 
August, at 9 o’clock, there was 
an earthquake shock of an 
intensity unparalleled in the 
recent history of Baluchistan. 

I had done a round in the 
jail at 8 o’clock, and at ten 
minutes to 9 had returned to my 
bungalow and called for dinner. 
At 9 o’clock I was in my dining- 
room, at table, when suddenly 
I heard a low rumbling sound, 
while all the house vibrated. 
I got up and rushed out of the 
bungalow. As I did so I 
heard a loud crash; the whole 
earth seemed to be rocking; 
the chimney-stacks came 
tumbling down, and bricks were 
flying about my head. The 
heavy cement slabs over the 
chimneys loosened and hurtled 
through the air, falling with a 
crash on either side of the 
house, one into flower-beds, 
another on to the lawn. The 
heaving of the earth threw me 
violently to the ground; I 
picked myself up, and again 
fell. At the same time I saw 
my compound wall on the 
east side collapse, as though 
unseen hands had pushed it 
down. I got up, and turning, 
saw a portion of the compound 
wall on the north side go down 
in similar manner. 

Then I heard the alarm 
whistles blown at the jail, and 
I ran from my bungalow up 
the road leading to the jail 
main gate. As I reached it a 
few warders and police con- 
stables arrived on the scene. 
These I posted forthwith round 
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the main wall to prevent any 
convicts from escaping. 

The Deputy Superintendent 
then arrived at the gate, and 
after him came every member 
of the upper subordinate staff ; 
warders and police constables 
came running up, so that alto- 
gether I was able to muster a 
force about forty strong to go 
inside the jail with me. 

All the time I was giving 
orders to the men outside the 
gate, one violent shock followed 
another, and the double-storied 
main entrance building was 
rocking violently backwards 
and forwards like a tall tree 
blown by the wind. 

I saw that we had a grim 
task before us, so I warned 
my men that it might cost 
them their lives, but they one 
and all cheerfully followed me 


through the main gate and 
then through the iron gates 
into the jail. It was at this 
moment that the electric lights 
went out, for the wires had 
snapped. The moon was full, 
and it should have shone clear 


and bright, but curiously 
enough, with the first violent 
shock, it had the appearance 
of contracting and expanding 
like a concertina, and there- 
after gave only an uncertain 
hazy light. With the help of 
an electric torch we tried to dis- 
cern the damage done. Many 
of the partition walls and the 
north main wall had already 
fallen, and as one shock fol- 
lowed another pieces of the 
partition wall continued to fall. 

Under the débris we came 
upon a warder entombed. We 
dug him out, but on taking his 
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pulse I found that he was 
already dead. We had gone 
but a little farther when we 
found two more warders buried 
under the fallen walls. One 
was dead, but the other was 
still alive. After unearthing 
him, we found his right leg 
badly crushed and both bones 
broken. I left him in the care 
of my assistant doctor. 

We pushed on. The shocks 
continued ; one of more severe 
intensity than others threw us 
to the ground. We fell amongst 
the débris of the fallen walls. 
My leg was caught and held 
between two blocks of the 
cement of which the wall was 
built, and in trying to free 
myself I wrenched my knee 
badly. From then on I could 
only run haltingly. 

Pandemonium prevailed. The 
partition walls continued to 
come down. Chimney stacks 
were collapsing; bricks were 
flying in every direction; the 
walls of the barracks were 
cracking and opening out. In 
the midst of this chaos the 
convicts were wild with terror. 
Locked into their barracks and 
chained, they. were yelling and 
screaming, and fought like wild 
animals at the doors and beat 
at the iron bars of the windows, 
shouting to be released. 

I got together a small party 
of armed police and posted 
them around No. 4 Enclosure, 
this being the only safe place 
in the whole of the jail. It 
was surrounded by an iron 
fence, which, unlike the cement 
walls, was not affected by the 
shocks. Then, directing the 
senior members of the staff 
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and the warders, I sent them 
from barrack to barrack and 
cell to cell, and so removed one 
batch of convicts after another 
until they were all placed 
safely in this enclosure. The 
warders displayed great cool- 
ness and courage, for the con- 
victs, on being taken out, were 
delirious with excitement ; and 
while a few were duly thankful 
for their deliverance, the other 
more desperate characters 
adopted a threatening attitude. 
They declared that they were 
going to die in any case, and 
there was no reason why they 
should not account for some 
of our lives ere they departed. 
The lock-up roll that night 
showed a total of 442 convicts, 
and the small force of men I 
had with me was only 40 
strong. Of these the police 
carried rifles, but the warders 
were armed only with wooden 
batons. I stepped in front of 
the men, and, raising my voice 
above the uproar, I warned 
the convicts that any of them 
attempting to escape or rush 
the guards would be sum- 
marily dealt with, and I ordered 
the police to shoot the first 
man to mutiny. Their angry 
yelling died down to a sulky 
murmur, and they sullenly 
allowed the warder guard to 
escort them batch by batch to 
the safe enclosure. 

It was fortunate that they 
did not know the full extent 
of the damage done to the 
jail. Had they known that 
the lofty outside walls had 
fallen on two sides, without 
doubt there would have been 
desperate attempts to escape. 
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As it was, the overhead lights 
had gone out with the first 
shocks, and they could not 
see distinctly. The jail is built 
in such a manner that the 
inside partition walls radiate 
from a central watch tower; 
and though the walls had 
fallen in part, still never at 
any time were the convicts 
able to see beyond to the 
outer walls. 

At the time of the earthquake 
there was one European pris- 
oner. The barracks and cells 
for Europeans are away from 
those for Indians. Consequently 
it was not until all the other 
convicts had been rescued that 
we were able to make our way 
to the cell where the European 
convict was lodged. He was a 
sorry figure, crouching beneath 
his iron bed, shivering with 
fright and expecting the worst 
with each violent shock. He 
was taken to No. 4 Enclosure 
and left with the other con- 
victs. The removal of the con- 
victs from the barracks and 
cells to the enclosure was emi- 
nently successful. Not a single 
man escaped; there were no 
deaths, though three men were 
badly hurt by bricks falling 
about their heads. 

Before leaving the jail I 
determined to make a complete 
round to satisfy myself as to 
the full extent of the damage 
and to make sure there were 
no escapes. <A few of my staff 
accompanied me. In the course 
of our tour we made our way 
along the narrow alley-way 
leading to the corner of the 
jail where the gallows are. On 
our return from this sinister 
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spot we were passing, single 
file, between the partition walls, 
when suddenly I saw them 
sway forward to form an arch 
over our heads before they 
collapsed with a deafening 
crash. I shouted to my com- 
panions and we ran forward, 
and only just got through 
before the walls fell. A hair- 
breadth escape indeed, and one 
which, even now, when I look 
back upon it, makes my blood 
run cold. 

About half-past ten my staff 
and I came out of the jail. 
Our first concern was to send 
news of our predicament to the 
authorities in Quetta. I drafted 
a telegram, telling of the 
damage to the jail caused by 
the earthquake shocks and our 
imminent need of police or 
military reinforcements to 
guard the convicts. Then I 
despatched my head clerk to 
the Telegraph Office with the 
message. He found this build- 
ing badly damaged and the 
lines to Sibi and Quetta broken. 
At the railway station the 
earthquake had wrought ter- 
rible havoc. The refreshment 
room, booking office and other 
quarters were more or less in 
ruins, and telephonic and tele- 
graphic communication with 
Quetta and Sibi cut off. 

At about half-past eleven the 
head clerk returned, bringing 
this news. It was then that I 
realised how extremely grave 
the situation was. At all costs 
we had to get in touch with 
the outside world. I must 
send a messenger to Quetta at 
once. Again I chose the head 
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clerk as being most compe- 
tent to undertake the journey. 
A motor-lorry was equipped 
with two armed police and four 
warders, with pickaxes and 
shovels to clear the road, if 
need be, of the boulders and 
stones brought down from the 
hills with the earthquake shocks. 
Unfortunately, on arrival at the 
Quetta-Sibi road, at the point 
where the diversion across the 
river-bed to New Mach meets 
it, the party found the road 
had completely disappeared, so, 
abandoning the lorry, the clerk 
and the two policemen pro- 
ceeded on foot to Old Mach. 
On the left-hand side of the 
road was the Rest House, 
where I had left my car on my 
return from Quetta two nights 
before. This building, together 
with its outhouses, was com- 
pletely razed to the ground, a 
heap of bricks and mortar. 
Had I not removed my car 
the night before, that, too, 
would have been lost among 
the débris. Reaching Old Mach, 
they found that it had met a 
like fate. It was a small place, 
consisting chiefly of a Political 
Rest House, Extra-Assistant 
Commissioner’s house, Court 
House, tehsil and a few odd 
shacks, where dwelt the malis 
in charge of the fruit and vege- 
table gardens which gave the 
place its chief claim to import- 
ance. Now the place was a ruin; 
it had disappeared in a night. 
However, the clerk and the 
two police constables managed 
to secure a pony (without a 
saddle) and a camel, and thus, 
riding bareback, they made 
a 
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their way through the Bolan 
Pass as far as Kolpur (a dis- 
tance of sixteen miles), which 
they reached at six next morn- 
ing. From Kolpur the clerk 
was able to despatch the mes- 
sage entrusted to him to the 
Revenue Commissioner in 
Quetta. About 7 o’clock an 
officer coming in from Quetta 
found the head clerk at Kolpur, 
and, hearing his story, took 
him back with him in his car 
to Quetta. By 10 o’clock he 
had interviewed the authorities 
and told them the serious state 
of affairs in Mach. 

To return to our position in 
the jail. At midnight, after 
the despatch of my head clerk, 
I called the Deputy Super- 
intendent and other members 
of the staff and went into the 
jail once more. We had to 
find out whether there were 
any more casualties amongst 
the warders, whether any con- 
victs had been inadvertently 
left in the barracks and cells, 
and how they were conducting 
themselves, now that they were 
in the comparative safety of 
the enclosures. To search the 
barracks was still a dangerous 
task, for the shocks were re- 
peated at intervals, and then 
the walls of the buildings would 
erack and open out perceptibly. 
We found the convicts still 
very uncertain in their attitude, 
and I decided it was necessary 
to strengthen our police and 
warder guards. After this every 
warder and policeman was on 
duty, and stayed at his post 
until reinforcements arrived. 
All night long we kept our vigil, 
anxious lest there should be 


another shock of the terrible 
intensity of the first one, or 
lest the convicts should take 
advantage of the situation and 
decide to mutiny. 

The first grey light of dawn 
revealed to us the full extent 
of the damage. Nearly every 
wall in the barracks and cells 
was cracked. The north main 
wall, 200 yards in length and 
144 feet high, was flat on the 
ground ; many of the partition 
walls had fallen. Fortunately 
the enclosure, into which the 
convicts had been shepherded, 
had suffered little damage; 
the walls around it were still 
standing. 

The sun rose high, but we 
could not take cover in spite 
of the intense heat, for the 
shocks continued, and we were 
all the while on the alert for a 
severe one, which might bring 
our houses down. Outside the 
jail the wives and families of 
the Upper Subordinate and 
warder staff were suffering tre- 
mendous discomfort. All their 
houses had been badly damaged 
and they were afraid to go 
inside them. Twelve people 
had been injured, some rather 
seriously, by falling bricks. 
These were carefully looked 
after by the staff of the hos- 
pital, but their plight was 
pitiable. They had to stay 
out in the open, day and night, 
all day long exposed to the 
blistering heat of the sun. 
As yet, there are no trees i 
New Mach sufficiently grown 
to afford any shade, and round 
about the staff quarters there 
is no vegetation whatever. This 
state of affairs continued for 
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three days, until on the 31st 
tents arrived from Quetta and 
were pitched for them. 

To add to our difficulties, 
news was brought to me early 
on the morning of the 28th 
that, owing to the severe shocks 
of the night before, the main 
pipe bringing water to the jail 
reservoir from the spring at 
Old Mach had burst in several 
places, and water was pouring 
out from the breaches. I was 
afraid of a scarcity of water, 
so I issued orders that there 
should be an immediate cur- 
tailment of the water supply 
to the jail and the bazaar, and 
water must only be used for 
drinking and cooking. How- 
ever, in a remarkably short 
time the damaged pipe was 
repaired, and by the evening 
of the 30th free use of water 
was permitted again. 

Having set things in order 
as far as possible in the jail 
and its surroundings, I found 
time to walk across to the 
railway station, for I had been 
told the extent of the damage 
there was terrible. The mail 
train leaving Quetta for Karachi 
about ten to 6 in the evening 
reaches Mach about 8.30 P.M., 
and waits there for half an 
hour so that 1st and 2nd class 
passengers may have dinner in 
the refreshment room. On the 
night of the 27th this train 
was about to leave just as the 
big earthquake shock came. 
Fortunately the three European 
passengers had finished their 
dinner in the refreshment room, 
and were leaving the room as 
the shock was felt. They left 
just in time, for the room 
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collapsed ; and when I saw it, 
it was a complete ruin, chairs 
and tables and provisions 
smashed and buried beneath 
the débris. The train had to 
remain in the station, for the 
line to Sibi was damaged in 
several places, and the railway 
officials were faced with the 
task of calming the panic of 
the passengers and, next morn- 
ing, finding food for them. 

Behind the station are the 
quarters of the stationmaster, 
the loco-foreman and several 
drivers. I was horrified to see 
the damage done. Several of 
these houses had collapsed 
utterly, and there were families 
who had lost everything they 
had. Fortunately there had 
been no loss of life, but their 
state was tragic. Furniture, 
boxes containing clothes, crock- 
ery, everything lay smashed 
beneath the ruins of the bunga- 
lows. The women, unnerved 
and crushed by the calamity, 
were trying to comfort their 
frightened children. I prom- 
ised to send them what crockery, 
cutlery, cooking utensils and 
provisions I could collect from 
my own store. 

On my way home I visited 
the bazaar. Here again ruin 
confronted me. Not a single 
house or shop stood ; the whole 
place was razed to the ground. 
These poor people, too, in 
many cases, had lost all they 
had. There had been three 
casualties here, men entombed 
in the fallen buildings. Con- 
sidering the severity of the _ 
shocks and the amount of 
damage done, the loss of life 
seems miraculously small, but 
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this was due to the fact that 
after the milder earthquakes 
of the previous few days every- 
one was sleeping outside. 

At 2 o’clock that afternoon 
we saw an aeroplane hovering 
overhead. Our relief can be 
imagined, for we knew at last 
that headquarters at Quetta 
had got news of our predica- 
ment. A message was dropped 
from the plane asking for in- 
formation. They wanted to 
know whether any convicts had 
escaped or mutinied, whether 
the water supply had been 
cut off, and finally, whether 
we were safe. Unfortunately 
the message was picked up by 
some railway employee, and 
the replies sent back in wrong 
order, so that information went 
to Quetta that the convicts 
had mutinied and escaped, the 
water supply had been cut off, 
but we were all safe. This 
sounded such contradictory 
nonsense that the Quetta au- 
thorities concluded that either 
some terrible calamity had be- 
fallen the jail, or that those in 
charge there were panic-stricken 
and had lost control of the 
situation. It had its good 
results, however, for troops 
were rushed through in lorries, 
@ company of sappers and 
miners leading to clear the 
road. 

At 4 o’clock an officer of 
the Royal Engineers arrived 
with the welcome news that a 
company of sappers and miners 
was on the way, and a detach- 


ment of the 4/15th Punjabis 
following. 

At 7 o'clock the troops 
arrived, and camped to the 
right of the jail. 

I straightway had the police 
and warder guards replaced by 
military. My men had, in 
many instances, been on duty 
continuously for thirty hours 
and were dead tired. With the 
alrival of military reinforce- 
ments our anxiety was relieved, 
for now the chances of the con- 
victs escaping or mutinying 
were greatly minimised. 

I cannot give sufficient praise 
to my men for their bravery 
and loyalty throughout this 
trying time, and particularly 
for their courage and devotion 
to duty on the night of the 
earthquake. They followed me 
without a word into the very 
jaws of death. Most of them 
had left wives and children, 
frantic with terror, and at the 
alarm whistle had rushed to 
the jail gates, ready to follow 
whatever orders I should choose 
to give. During the war I had 
the usual experiences falling to 
the lot of those serving in the 
army ; but the horror of that 
night in the jail, amongst the 
pandemonium of crashing walls 
and falling buildings, with the 
frenzied yells of terror-stricken 
convicts adding to the din and 
their attempted onslaught on 
their release from their locked 
barracks and cells, will remain 
unforgettable, a nightmare im- 
pression on the memory. 
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A BAD MAN. 


BY WESTON MARTYR. 


I was bound north for 
Panama, and I thought myself 
lucky to reach Valparaiso in 
time to catch the Alameda. 
She was a new ship, and she 
boasted all the modern ameni- 
ties, including little tables in 
the saloon whereat her pas- 
sengers sat in intimate groups 
of four. This is a cosy arrange- 
ment, provided you happen to 
be travelling with three friends ; 
but the lone and uninfluential 
passenger, unless he can afford 
to tip the saloon steward lav- 
ishly, is, under this system, 
rather too apt to find himself 
ill table-mated. Which I feared 
was to be my sad case when 
I went down to luncheon and 
found my allotted place. 

Not that I objected to my 
right-hand neighbour. He be- 
ing the Purser was necessarily 
a polite and intelligent man. 
And the elderly individual on 
my left even looked interesting. 
He had a noble nose and a 
crag of a chin to match it, 
while his eyes and mouth might 
have been notable if they had 
not been hidden beneath shaggy 
white eyebrows and a vast 
moustache. As he took his 
seat he nodded his head pater- 
nally at the Purser and me. 
He looked just once at the 
fat, slack, ill-conditioned youth 
who sat opposite me, mur- 
mured the two words ‘“‘ My 
God!” and immediately re- 


tired into his shell, thereafter 
to maintain a Sphinx-like as- 
pect and a most stony silence. 
As for my opposite number, 
he proved his quality even thus 
early. Said he, ‘‘ Well, well. 
Look at thisnow! Say, fellows, 
I kind of hoped I’d strike a 
table along with some good- 
looking skirts. But—well, well, 
well. Anyway, I’m a good 
mixer, so I reckon we'll get 
on all right, all right. Give 
us time. To hell with the 
skirts anyway, I say. They’re 
all right, in their proper place, 
ha, ha; but you don’t need 
’em around when a man’s 
putting his eats and drinks 
away. My name’s Shillan, 
gentlemen. I’m Homer K. 
Shillan, Second. Father, he’s 
Shillan’s Depilatory. Guess 
you’ve heard a whisper about 
us. We're Big Business—or 
will be when I start to take 
hold. Not that I’m troubling 
the business much yet. [Tm 
through with college, and now 
I’m on vacation. Father, he 
said a sea trip would do me 
good after my studies. I did 
have a notion I might drum 
up a flock of orders out of 
these Dago towns while I was 
down this way; but father 


said no, I wasn’t to strain 
myself. ‘ Remember you’re on 
vacation,’ father says. ‘ You’ve 
earned it. Don’t you go mixing 
up my business with your 
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pleasure, or maybe you'll spoil 
it. Think of your health,’ he 
says. The Old Man thinks the 
world of me, I'll say. I’m all 
the son Homer K.’s got, and 
he says I’m to make sure and 
have a good time while he’s 
piling up the rocks for me.” 

“Very nice for you, Mr 
Shillan,” said the Purser. 
** Provided you don’t—er—pile 
up on ’em too early on your 
voyage, what ? ” 

“Meanin’ how?” said Mr 
Shillan. “I don’t get you.” 
He speared with his fork his 
steak @ 1’ Arlesienne, and hold- 
ing it aloft, sniffed at it sus- 
piciously. ‘“‘ Garlic!” he cried. 
“Here, waiter! Take away 
this plateful of gunk. Take it 
away and throw it overboard 
and poison the sharks. And 
then bring me a highball to 
take the taste out of my mouth. 
Say, Mister Purser, this is a 
hell of a poor lunch. I travelled 
down on the Progresso, and I 
had to complain to your Val- 
paraiso office about the way 
I was treated aboard. But 
Tl say now they did feed you 
things you could eat—some- 
times. I’ve got stop-over privi- 
leges on my ticket, and it 
seemed a pity not to use ’em; 
but after this sample of the 
way you feed your passengers 
I sure wish I’d gone back on 
the Progresso instead of wait- 
ing over for this dirty old tub 
of yours.” 

Here I ventured to inquire 
of Mr Shillan if he were think- 
ing of taking advantage of his 
stop-over privilege at Coquimbo, 
our next port of call. He re- 
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plied, with misplaced emphasis, 
that he was not. “I seen all 
I need of these stinkin’ Dago 
holes,” said he. “It’s me for 
God’s own country again as 
quick as I can make it, so I’m 
going right through to San 
Francisco on this boat.” 

It was at this point that our 
white-haired elder made his 
second and final contribution 
to the conversation. He rose 
up from his seat and he said 
* Hell! ” loudly and with con- 
viction. 

“Meaning you're sorry to 
hear it?” cried Mr Shillan. 
“You insultin’ old sinner, you! 
If only you were ninety-nine 
years younger, Grandaddy, I’d 
give you @ slap on the pants 
for that!” 

I had recently been sojourn- 
ing in a part of the world 
where men still carry pistols 
on their hips, and make a 
point of drawing them, when 
provoked, without a trace of 
hesitation. I therefore held 
my breath and sat very still 
when I saw that elderly gentle- 
man’s right hand dive beneath 
his coat-tail. The gesture was 
characteristic of the gunman. 
It looked like the beginnings 
of a lightning draw to me— 
and, I think, to Mr Shillan 
also. But I am not sure. I 
cannot state that I saw Mr 
Shillan stiffen; but he cer- 
tainly seemed to relax when 
that elderly gentleman turned 
slowly away and walked out 
of the saloon. 

Mr Shillan licked his lips. 
“The silly old goat,” he pres- 
ently remarked. “Did you 
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hear what he told me? As 
good as said he wished I wasn’t 
aboard the ship! The poor 
old boob. Who’s he think he 
is, anyway? Well, I should 
worry. To hell with him, I 
say. I reckon I needn’t let 
him spoil my fun. Gee! This 
chicken tastes like the cat’s 
been at it. I guess I'll go an’ 
sample the liquor in the smoke- 
room and see what’s doing up 
there. So long, brothers. Be 
good to yourselves.” 

“Tm sorry to be a nuisance, 
Purser,” I said, when our 
young friend had departed. 
“T should like very much to 
continue to sit at your table, 
but not in that young gentle- 
man’s company. One meal 
with him is as good as a feast. 
It’s enough. I’m afraid I must 
trouble you to find me another 
seat.” 

“T feared that was coming,” 
the Purser replied. “‘ Of course, 
if you insist, I'll see what I can 
do for you. But the trouble 
is the ship’s full up this trip, 
and every single seat in the 
saloon’s taken. Look around ! 
To get you shifted means ask- 
ing somebody else to change 
places with you. And I can’t 
see anyone agreeing to sit 
opposite our Mr Shillan. Can 
you? You see my fix.” 

“ How about shifting Shillan, 
then ? ” 

“No. That won’tdo. Think 
of his new table-mates ! They’d 
go clamouring to the Skipper 
for my blood. And I wouldn’t 
blame ’em. The fact is, I do 
wish you’d oblige me and try 
and sit it out with me here. 
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I wish you would. It’s a deli- 
cate job arranging the saloon 
seating, as you'll understand, 
and it needs quite a bit of 
diplomacy. As soon as I saw 
that young Shillan pup and 
spotted the kind of cur he was, 
I marked him down for a seat 
at my own table. I daren’t 
let him loose anywhere else, 
and I thought I’d be wise to 
put him where I could keep 
my eye on him. And then— 
now, I'll be quite frank with 
you; you’ve earned that much 
—then I looked around for two 
good men to sit here and help 
me keep young Shillan in order. 
I picked you and Mr William- 
son.” 

“A delicate job yours, need- 
ing quite a bit of diplomacy, 
Purser, as you said,’ I inter- 
rupted. ‘‘ But youre not a 
good diplomat. Ill have you 
know I’m too old a bird to be 
beguiled by your rank flattery. 
And what do you suppose I 
can do to stop that young 
squirt making a nuisance of 
himself ? ”’ 

The Purser laughed at me. 
“You and I are both old 
enough to be that young man’s 
father,” said he. ‘I’m hoping 
that may have a slightly steady- 
ing influence. Between the 
two of us, and Mr Williamson, 
we ought to be able to keep 
young Shillan more or less 
quiet.” 

“Tl leave it to you and 
Mr Williamson,” I said. ‘‘ Did 
you notice? When he got up 
I really feared, for a moment, 
he intended to—to keep young 
Shillan quiet, for good !” 
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** Yes, I saw that,’ answered 
the Purser. ‘‘ For a second or 
so I actually thought he was 
going to pull a gun on Shillan. 
It certainly looked like it, 
that’s a fact; but I think, 
don’t you, we must have been 
mistaken ? First-class passen- 
gers don’t do that sort of thing 
nowadays, thank heaven. All 
the same, there still are some 
mighty tough customers knock- 
ing about on this coast, so I 
think I’d better try to find 
out just who our Mr Williamson 
is when he’s at home. And, 
look here! I’ve just had an 
idea. Don’t insist on shifting 
your seat. Stay put, please. 
Because—well, I can’t promise ; 
but the young are notoriously 
fickle and unstable. I mean, 
young Shillan may change his 
mind. We're due at Coquimbo 
at daylight to-morrow, and 
Shillan may decide to stop- 
over there. He may leave us 
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and go on by the next ship. 
We might suggest it to him— 
delicately, of course—at dinner 
to-night. I'll enlarge on the 
social amenities of the place, 
and you could help me, if you 
would, by throwing out some 
dark and intriguing hints con- 
cerning the—er—peculiar de- 
lights of Coquimbo’s night life. 
That ought to fetch him. Will 
you do it? I need help. The 
Company are going to stand 
our table a special dinner to- 
night, too. Champagne in- 
cluded.” 

“Flattery first and now 
bribery and corruption,” I 
answered. “ But I'll stand by 
you if you insist on it. And 
perhaps it is one’s bounden 
duty to help relieve the ship 
of noxious pests. And I take 
back all I said about you just 
now. I see you're wasted here. 
You’d be an ornament, Purser, 
to any diplomatic service.” 


II. 


When I went down to dinner 
I found the Purser sitting at 
our otherwise empty table. 
“ Hullo!” I said, ‘‘ the other 


two not coming? If so our 
plot’s failed.” 
“Forget that. It isn’t 


needed now,” replied the Purser. 
“Williamson’s not dining to- 
night. It seems he’s a bad 
sailor, and this swell’s laid him 
low and—— Here’s Shillan 
coming in now. Listen! Leave 
him to me. The young swab’s 
been delivered right into my 
hands. Good evening, Mr Shil- 


lan. I began to fear you 
weren’t coming. You see, to- 
day’s my birthday, and we're 
having a little celebration here.” 


“Hot dog,” observed Mr 
Shillan. ‘‘ Throwing a party, 
are you? An’ bubbly, too. 


Lead me to it. Eat, drink 
and be merry, J say. Where's 
old white whiskers? Isn’t he 
in on this too ? ” 

“No. Williamson’s not com- 
ing. And, after what happened 
between you and him at lunch, 
I must say I’m glad.” 

“* He’s wise,” said Mr Shillan. 
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“T’ve made up my mind I 
ain’t going to stand any more 
of his sass. No one can’t pick 
on Homer K. Second without 
getting hurt. See?” 

“ You're a brave man,” said 


the Purser. ‘ Personally, I’d 
think twice before standing up 
to Williamson. In fact, Tl 
admit I’d give him best every 
time. Yes, I’d take great pains 
not to have any trouble with 
that man.” 

* You don’t say ? ” exclaimed 
Mr Shillan. ‘Scared of that 
old four-flusher, are you? Why, 
who in hell’s he ? ” 

The Purser, in the act of 
raising his glass to his lips, put 
down his wine untasted and 
gazed at Mr Shillan with com- 
passion and concern. He looked 
at Mr Shillan for quite a long 
time, and when he spoke his 
tone was grave. “I'll tell you 
who he is,” he said. “ He’s 
Wild Bill Williamson. Wild 
Bill himself! That’s the man 
you insulted. I’m afraid it’s 
only too true. I found it out 
this afternoon, and I’m sorry 
for you, Shillan. I really am.” 

“Sorry for me,” said Mr 
Shillan. “Sorry! Then you 
can forget it. Shed your tears 
on old who’s-it. Wild Bill, is 
he? Well, I'll say he don’t 
look so mighty wild to me. 
But I tell you what. I guess 
Pll make him wild all right if 
he gets fresh with me again.” 

“My goodness!” exclaimed 
the Purser. “It’s plain you 
don’t know what you're up 
against, young man, or who 
Wild Bill is. When I found 

out about him this afternoon, 
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I looked for you to warn you 
to make yourself scarce, only 
when I found Williamson was 
laid out with sea-sickness, I 
thought you might be safe for 
a while yet. But when he gets 
about again—look out! Don’t 
you understand? Wild Bill is 
sudden death! And you’ve 
insulted him! Don’t you real- 
ise, you young fool, that he 
nearly shot you at lunch across 
this table? He was reaching 
for his gun, when, luckily for 
you, I suppose he remembered 
where he was. If it had hap- 
pened ashore he’d have shot 
you for a certainty. So you 
can thank your stars it all 
happened here, in this saloon, 
with the orchestra playing and 
the ladies talking all around. 
They’re the only things, I 
fancy, that saved your life.” 

“Gee!” said Mr Shillan. 
“So you saw it too? I thought 
he was reaching for his gun, 
but then I thought he couldn’t 
be. Say, you aren’t stringing 
me, Purser, are you?” 

“ Stringing you!” exclaimed 
the Purser. “I was never 
more serious in my life. I’m 
warning you, as a friend, and 
officially, too, Mr Shillan, as 
Purser of this ship. I’m telling 
you to keep yourself out of 
Wild Bill’s sight, and not to 
offend him again at all hazards. 
In fact, as it is, I’m not at all 
sure it isn’t my duty to lock 
you up in your cabin and try 
to keep you more or less safe. 
We can’t allow bloodshed and 
killings aboard this ship; not 
if I can help it. It’s provi- 
dential Wild Bill’s sea-sick and 
G2 
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can’t get up out of his bunk 
to-night. But I don’t know 
what to do about to-morrow. 
Ill have to see and consult 
with the Captain.” 

“Here, drink some wine. 
It'll do you good.” 

“It’s a pity it’s no use 
thinking of going to Wild Bill 
and apologising, because he’s 
too liable to shoot first as soon 
as he sees you coming. [I hear 
that’s a little way he has. 
‘Shoot first’ is his safety 
slogan. They say in his day 
he was even quicker on the 
draw than Spotty Jake, the 
man who shot up the James 
gang in El Morana, you may 
remember.” 

“I can’t say Ido. Are you 
—er—sure?”’ IT said. And I 
looked the Purser right in the 
eye. 

** Absolutely,” he answered. 
* Understand, this thing is 
serious. I thought it wise 
to make some inquiries about 
our friend after what happened 
at lunch. As luck would have 
it, Driscoll, our smoke-room 
steward, used to run a drink 
shop of sorts in Palomas, and 
he told me he spotted Mr 
Williamson was Wild Bill as 
soon as he came up the gang- 
way this morning. He told 
me all about him. It was 
interesting, but alarming, too, 
under the circumstances. It 
seems Wild Bill got his name 
after his fight with a gang of 
desperadoes who wanted his 
blood badly over some business 
or other in which he’d appa- 
rently got the best of them. 
They jumped Williamson one 
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day; nine of them. Nine to 
one! And he actually killed 
four and wounded three others, 
so the rest cleared off and left 
him. Williamson was hurt too, 
of course. When his friends 
came along they found him 
full of holes, but full of fight 
still. And when they asked 
him how the deuce he’d man- 
aged to fight off those nine 
men, he said, ‘ Well, boys, I 
guess I got kind of wild.’ So 
they called him Wild Bill after 
that. 

“Steward, Mr Shillan’s glass 
is empty. 

“It seems Wild Bill was 
what Driscoll called a two-gun 
man. He always carried two 
revolvers, and could _ shoot 
straight with both hands. 
Where he excelled, though, 
was the quickness with which 
he could draw his guns and 
get into action. He had had 
to kill a lot of men in his 
time, and so I think he must 
have always lived on the hair- 
trigger, so to say. He was 
playing cards once, and sitting 
with his back to the door, 
which Driscoll tells me is a 
thing Wild Bill didn’t often 
do. And a man walked in 
and shot him in the back. 
Then there were two more 
shots, and when the smoke 
and excitement eased off they 
saw Wild Bill sitting at the 
table spitting blood, while the 
other man was lying on the 
floor, with two  bullet-holes 
within an inch of each other in 
his forehead. I think that was 
wonderful shooting, consider- 
ing everything, don’t you? 
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“Driscoll wants me to be- 
lieve that he, Driscoll, was one 
of Palomas’ respectable citi- 
zens. He says he first met 
Wild Bill after a Committee of 
Palomas’ leading men had de- 
cided the town needed cleaning 
up. It seems there were too 
many bad men infesting the 
place for comfort, so the Com- 
mittee voted to send for Wild 
Bill and make him Sheriff. 
Driscoll went to meet the new 
Sheriff when he arrived. They 
walked down the street together, 
and Driscoll noticed Wild Bill’s 
eyes never stopped watching. 
His head never moved or turned, 
but his eyes slid from side to 
side as he walked along, as if 
he expected something, but 
meant to shoot first. After a 
bit Driscoll said, ‘ Look here, 
Bill, you walk on. I'll follow.’ 
You see he didn’t feel comfort- 
able so close to the target. 
And Wild Bill said, ‘Sure. If 
you think your boys can’t hit 
what they aim at, I reckon 
you're wise.’ Palomas only 
had one street in those days, 
and Driscoll says Wild Bill 
walked up and down it twice. 
Then he said, ‘ Your boys seem 
kind of bashful, mister. You'll 
have to introduce me.’ So 
Driscoll led him into his saloon. 
It was full of all the bad eggs 
in the town; but Wild Bill 
walked right in, hung his hat 
on a peg, fired twelve shots 
into it as quick as a machine- 
gun, put his two empty guns 
on the bar and said, ‘ That’s 
them. But just in case any 
gentleman’s feeling like taking 
advantage, I’ll admit I’ve still 
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got this.’ Here he produced 
a bowie-knife and, with a flick 
of his wrist, sent it flying 
across the room. And while 
they were still gazing at that 
knife sticking quivering in the 
crown of his already ill-used 
hat, he materialised another 
Colt from the bosom of his 
shirt and added, ‘ And this.’ 
Then Driscoll introduced him. 
He said, ‘This is our new 
Sheriff, boys. His name’s Wild 
Bill. But don’t none of you 
go making him wild in my 
saloon, because I ain’t insured 
against riots, strikes, civil com- 
motions, acts o’ God, barratry, 
letters of mart or countermart, 
earthquakes or tornadoes.’ 

“Most of the bad men left 
town soon after. Some of them 
stayed, though. They’re there 
yet. According to Driscoll, the 
cemetery’s inside the town 
limits. 

“Wild Bill was having a 
meal inside Driscoll’s place one 
day. He was eating by him- 
self, when a tough - looking 
stranger came hustling in. 
‘ Where’s this something, some- 
thing, something that calls his- 
self Wild Bill?’ he shouts. 
‘Lead me to him. [I aims to 
make him wild.’ Bill put a 
forkful of beef and potatoes 
into his mouth and remarked, 
‘They call me Wild Bill. But 
I warn you I don’t like noise 
while I eat.’ At that the man 
ranged up to Bill and sat down 
opposite him. ‘I warn you 
again, I’m particular who I 
eats with,’ says Wild Bill. 
‘Eat that, then,’ says the 
stranger, spitting into Bill’s 
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plate and drawing his gun at 
the same time. He drew quick. 
But Wild Bill had got both his 
guns trained on him already 
underneath the table, and he’d 
shot twice before the other man 
could pull his trigger. The 
man was shot in the stomach, 
so he died quick but hard, 
Driscoll says. And when he’d 
finished dying he lay doubled 
up across the table with his 
face in Wild Bill’s dinner. 
Driscoll says it was a horrible 
sight, and he just stood there 
petrified, until Wild Bill said, 
‘This plate’s dirty. Take it 
away and bring me some more 
beef.’ Driscoll started to lift 
the dead man up, but Wild 
Bill said, ‘ Hell, leave that and 
fetch me my grub first. He’s 
made me wait too long for my 
dinner already.’ And Driscoll 
says Wild Bill went ahead and 
ate his beef with that dead 
man’s head lying there right 
beside his plate. Then he 
ordered some waffles and maple 
syrup, and enjoyed them. But 
he smeared the last waffle with 
syrup and stuck it on the dead 
man’s head, and says he, ‘ That’s 
for you, my son. You'll need 
a halo where you’ve gone, I 
guess.’ 

* Hullo, Shillan! Not eat- 
ing? That’s too bad, because 
I told the chef you had had to 
complain about your lunch, 
and he said he’d take special 
care of you this evening.” 

“Take away this plate, 
waiter,” said Mr Shillan, ‘‘ and 
bring me a double brandy— 
neat.” 

** Me, too,” I said. ‘ Purser, 


what a perfectly horrible story 
to tell at dinner.”’ 

“I’m so sorry,” said the 
Purser. “ But I’m only trying 
to show you what a hard case 
Wild Bill is. I’m just telling 
you exactly what Driscoll said. 
I'll tell you something funny 
about him for a change. This 
thing happened in the Nevada 
silver district in the early days, 
when the Constrictor Combine 
was just starting to get its coils 
round most of the mines. 
When the Combine started 
operations the diggings were 
all worked by independent 
miners and prospectors, small 
men with no capital to speak 
of. And when the Constrictor 
people commenced to squeeze 
them and acquire all the claims 
and mining rights in the dis- 
trict, those men naturally made 
trouble. The Combine’s local 
managers apparently lived a 
troubled life. They succeeded 
each other in rapid succession, 
anyway, until a man called 
Spoffarth was appointed to the 
job. He stuck. He must have 
been a hard case who knew how 
to handle the local talent. 
Well, Spoffarth gave orders to 
one of his foremen one day to 
take out a gang of men and 
sink a prospecting shaft on an 
out-of-the-way claim the Com- 
bine had just acquired. The 
foreman was a new arrival, 
and anxious to show what a 
good man he was. He got his 
gang together—there were 4 
dozen of them all told—and 
hustled off. After a few days, 
however, he and his men re- 
appeared. They’d been con- 
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siderably shot up. The fore- 
man said when he arrived at 
the claim he found a stranger 
already working it. The 
stranger maintained the claim 
belonged to him and refused 
to argue, except with a gun, 
so, after acquiring several gun- 
shot wounds in the ensuing 
short but spirited debate, the 
whole gang had retired with 
considerable agility. 

“Spoffarth fired the fore- 
man, collected twenty of his 
toughest henchmen, and rode 
off to massacre the audacious 
stranger who had dared to 
object to the Combine jumping 
his claim. Spoffarth’s orders 
to his men were short and 
sweet. ‘This Bozo’s had his 
warning, boys,’ saidhe. ‘ When 
we get there, rush his shack 
right away and shoot on sight.’ 
The Bozo, however, did not 
wait till they got there. He 
came to meet them. He set 
fire to their first night’s camp 
and sniped them by the light 
of the flames. He ambushed 
them next morning in a dry 
gulch and shot a lot of holes 
in their water-bags and the 
mule that was carrying them. 
That night he stampeded their 
horses, and Spoffarth, who 
hever was a walker, began to 
get discouraged. He gave up 
next day when they found a 
decomposed steer in the only 
water-hole within sixty miles. 
They had a bad time getting 
home. When he’d recovered, 
Spoffarth said, ‘I don’t know 
who that is, but I reckon he’s 
a tough baby. He’s too tough 
to tackle with a bunch of saps 
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like you, anyway. What I 
need is some he-males.’ Some- 
one suggested in that case he’d 
better send for Wild Bill. 
Spoffarth, being a new hand 
in those parts, didn’t know 
who Wild Bill was; but when 
they’d done telling him he 
admitted he sounded the right 
kind of man for the job. Wild 
Bill hadn’t been seen around 
those parts for a year or 80, 
and no one knew where he 
was; but Spoffarth told them 
to pass the word around the 
Territory that the Constrictor 
Combine had a job ready and 
waiting for Wild Bill worth 
all of one thousand dollars. 
‘That'll fetch him,’ Spoffarth 
opined. And sure enough it 
did. He turned up a few days 
later in Spoffarth’s office. 

“* They tell me you got a 
job for me here,’ says Wild 
Bill. ‘ They tell me it’s worth 
a thousand bucks, so I guess 
it’s a tough job.’ 

*** Not so tough,’ says Spof- 
farth. ‘ There’s a guy jumped 
our claim out at Saleto, and 
your job’s to remove him, that’s 
all.’ 

** Remove him,’ says Wild 
Bill. ‘ Right.’ 

** * Alive or dead,’ says Spof- 
farth. ‘ And I’m not worrying 
which, you understand.’ 

“ * Alive or dead,’ says Bill. 
‘I get you.’ 

“* And the Combine ’ll pay 
you a thousand dollars, cash 
down, as soon as the job’s 
done,’ says Spoffarth. 

“« * Agreed,’ says Bill. ‘ And 
before witnesses. You heard 
what he said, boys? Well, 
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I’ve removed that guy off 
Saleto. I removed him per- 
sonally myself. And, what’s 
more, I guarantee he won’t 
never go back there no more. 
So you can hand over my 
thousand dollars, mister.’ 

*** What’s this you're giving 
me ? ’ says Spoffarth. 

“<The dope,’ said Wild Bill. 
‘I’m the man who was working 
the Saleto. And now I’ve re- 
moved myself, which is some- 
thing you and all your push 
couldn’t do. Though Ill hand 
it to you, you tried hard. So 
I’ve done the job on my own. 
Remove him, you said. Alive 
or dead. An’I have. So hand 
over those thousand bucks. 
Come across !’ 

“And Spoffarth did. He 
was a brave man, but he saw 
the feeling of the assembly 
was against him. He also saw 
Wild Bill’s hands on his guns. 
He paid up. Wild Bill stuffed 
the bills in his pocket and 
backed out of there stern first. 
And when he got to the door 
he said, ‘The Saleto was my 
claim, Spoffarth. And now 
the Constrictor’s jumped her, 
Bill being willing. But I want 
you to know, mister, I never 
would have let the Combine 
have a sniff at her if she’d 
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been any good. [I struck the 
reef three days ago, and all 
samples panned out barren !’ 

“There’s a man for you. 
Wild Bill’s got brains as well 
as guile and courage. Driscoll 
says he was the most popular 
bad man between Cheyenne 
and the Rio Grande del Norte. 
And when he made his pile at 
last and lived to enjoy it, 
everyone was pleased. He’s 
only got one fault, according 
to Driscoll. He never would 
forgive an insult. He always 
got his revenge. 

“Well, well. We get in to 
Coquimbo at daylight to-mor- 
row, and I’ve got all the ship’s 
papers to make up yet. And 
as both you gentlemen seem 
to be rather off your feed this 
evening, I’m sure you’d rather 
go up on deck and have your 
coffee where it’s cool. But 
ll have to ask you to excuse 
me. I’ve got to get busy.” 

** Hold on a minute, Purser,” 
said Mr Shillan. “I kinda got 
a hunch I’d like to stop- 
over in Coquimbo. D?’you 
think you could work it for 
me ? ” 

“With pleasure,” said the 
Purser. “Come along to my 
office now and we'll fix you 
up right away.” 


It, 


Wild Bill and I had break- 
fast alone next morning. The 
Purser, I presumed, was busy 
about the ship’s business, while 
Mr Shillan, I was quite certain, 
had already departed for the 


shore. I bid Wild Bill a most 
polite good morning, and he 
looked up from his iced grape- 
fruit to nod in reply. This 
encouraged me to remark that 
I was sorry he had been under 
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the weather the previous even- 
ing. 

“Under the weather,” said 
Wild Bill. “By no means. 
What makes you think that ? ” 

“I —er— understood you 
were feeling a little sea-sick.” 

“* Sea-sick,” said Wild Bill. 
“Nonsense. I’m proud to say, 
sir, I have never been sea- 
sick in my life. What can 
have led you to believe I was 
sea-sick ? ” 

“Well, the Purser said—at 
least, I thought——’”’ 

“The Purser!” exclaimed 
Wild Bill. “‘ Why, I was speak- 
ing to him just before dinner. 
I requested him to change my 
table. I distinctly told the 
man that, hungry as I was, I 
would rather not dine at all 
than face another meal with 
that—that horrible young cad. 
Sea-sick! Why, it was at the 
Purser’s own suggestion I dined 
in my cabin last night. He 
suggested it himself. He ex- 
plained the difficulty of chang- 
ing my seat at such short notice, 
and said that young ape had 
told him he was thinking of 
leaving the ship here, and he 
thought it probable he’d be 
going ashore before breakfast. 
I’m glad to see he has gone, 
apparently. What? Did you 
ever in your experience meet 
such a dreadful creature? As 
I told the Purser yesterday, 
I’m surprised the Company 
doesn’t show a little more dis- 
crimination before accepting 
such undesirable passengers. 
After one is mulcted an iniqui- 
tous sum for a first-class pas- 
Sage, one expects to be protected 
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from too intimate a contact 
with the hoi pollot. What? I 
think we might be wise to 
approach the Purser and inti- 
mate that we think he should 
use a little more discretion 
before selecting the next in- 
cumbent of this now happily 
vacated seat. I’m travelling 
all the way to San Francisco, 
and it would be too dreadful 
if we drew another Shillan for 
a table companion. Travelling 
in these days is an uncomfort- 
able business, don’t you think ? 
I left home two and a half 
months ago, solely and purely 
on my doctor’s advice. It was 
bad advice, and when I get 
back to Salisbury again I mean 
to tell the man so. Damme! 
I’ve never spent a more un- 
comfortable time in all my life. 
There is no place like home, 
sir. That’s my considered 
opinion. I’ve lived in Salis- 
bury for the last forty-five 
years, and when I get back 
there I mean to stay, doctor or 
no doctor. It’s my belief, 
when it comes to gout, the 
doctors don’t know what they’re 
talking about. Humbugs! My 
doctor assured me what I 
needed and must have was a 
bone-dry climate. He recom- 
mended Chile, and to Chile I 
came, like a fool. Since when 
the confounded gout has flown 
to my kidneys. At least I 
think it has. If it’s not that 
then it’s rheumatism, a thing 
I never suffered from in Salis- 
bury at all. Herrumph! Now 
I can’t understand how that 
Purser could have told you I 
was sea-sick. Most curious. 
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I must ask him and find 
out.” 

Here the old gentleman, hav- 
ing finished his breakfast, rose 
up, with a low growling noise, 
from his seat. As he straight- 
ened himself he suddenly ut- 
tered the word “ Hell!” with 
great feeling, and clapped his 
hand to the small of his back. 

“My apologies,” said he. 


*Tt’s my confounded rheuma- 
tism, or lumbago, or whatever 
itis. It always catches me like 
that when I get up.” 

All I said was, “ Well, I will 
And in a little 


be damned.” 
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while I added, ‘‘ I mean to say, 
I am damned. You don’t 
happen to have a _ revolver 
about you anywhere, do you ? ” 

“A revolver. Good Gad, 
man, no. What the deuce 
should J want with a revolver? 
What on earth makes you ask 
me that ? ” 

“Because that confounded 
Purser,” I answered, ‘“ has 
pulled my leg right out by the 
roots, and I hoped you were 
going to shoot him. And, when 
you’ve heard what he’s been 
saying about you, I still have 
hopes that you will.” 




















COBBLEMEN. 


BY DAVID T. SMITH. 


YORKSHIRE cobbles are pecu- 
liar to the coast between 
Whitby and Flamborough 
Head ; their pedigree, like that 
of the men who man them, is 
Viking ; they are clinker-built 
and flat - bottomed, the func- 
tions of a keel being supplied 
by a heavy rudder projecting 
well below the boat. These 
flat bottoms enable the boats to 
be beached on sandy shores. 
A mast stepped well forward 
carries a lugsail. They are open 
boats, have big bows, and so 
long as their heads can be kept 
to the seas will ride out almost 
any weather. The one danger 
is that of being pooped. Sailing 
a cobble is no task for a novice, 
as these boats are extremely 
quick. 

On the cobble landing at 
Filey, just above high water, 
there is an old tarred shed, the 
birthplace of the fishing fleet. 
The owner was an old man 
when I first knew him over the 
building of a boat. All his 
life he had built boats for 
fishermen in this tarred shed 
by the shore. All the boats on 
the beach were products of his 
skill, children of his hands and 
mind ; each one different from 
another; to each its special 
quality, yet all showing rela- 
tionship of line. He was a 
craftsman of the old school, 
who handled tools as though 


they were alive, and picked 
them up and put them down 
as though they were in partner- 
ship with him. He used no 
templets, trusting to the accu- 
racy of his eye. Now he has 
gone, and there is no one who 
can take his place. He built 
the Tyke for me; the best 
sailing cobble, he often said, 
that ever passed out of his 
hands. Built in Yorkshire, by 
a Yorkshireman, for a York- 
shireman, to be manned by 
Yorkshiremen on the Yorkshire 
coast—and her timbers were all 
grown within a few miles of 
her birthplace. 

His reputation had of late 
years spread far beyond his 
native town. Boats built in 
his old tarred shed are doing 
work for the Government on 
rivers in India. He had trained 
@ son to succeed him, who 
died a year before his father. 
The demand for small sea boats 
is @ growing one. Surely the 
love of craftsmanship will bring 
him a successor. 

It is 3.30 A.M. on a cold 
mid-winter morning. There has 
been a fall of snow early in the 
night. It is pitch dark and 
very cold. Men in oilskins 
and sea-boots move about the 
cobble landing, shovelling snow 
out of their boats, stowing 
long baited lines, flapping 
arms and stamping to get their 
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circulation going. In_ the 
town above ordinary folk are 
fast asleep. Rumble, rumble, 
rumble—a cobble on her wheels 
is rushing down the paved 
landing to the sea—now the 
launchers, standing in the 
breakers, have got her—they 
are the older men, no longer 
strong enough to face the 
winter fishing in open boats. 
She is off her wheels and afloat 
—her crew wade out and board 
her—she is away through the 
surf, vanishing in the darkness 
of the night. It is beginning to 
snow again. 

The launchers walk slowly 
up the hill; they will not be 
wanted in the surf until the 
boats return at mid-day. They 
are cold and wet; a hot drink 
and a bit of a lie down will not 
‘come amiss.’ By five o’clock 
or soon after, many will be 
helping the women and the 
lads ‘skening’ mussels and 
baiting. Out at sea in the 
dark, Vikings are laying long 
lines for cod. 

The crew of a cobble engaged 
in winter fishing for cod is 
three men. The method of 
fishing is shooting long lines ; 
the lines are weighted at inter- 
vals with stones, to make 
them sink. The length of a 
long line is 6 half pieces of 45 
fathoms each —that is, 270 
fathoms or 540 yards. Roughly 
3 lines to a mile. Some of the 
Filey cobbles have this winter 
laid 18 to 20 lines a day. One 
cobble has occasionally taken 
21 lines. This means, roughly, 
seven miles of line with 5040 
baited hooks, each line having 
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about 12 score hooks. All this 
line is shot and hauled by hand. 

One mussel is enough for a 
haddock, but cod need a big 
bait. It is therefore necessary 
to put several mussels on each 
hook. Some idea can be 
gleaned from these figures of 
the work the women and old 
men do in preparing lines for 
those who go to sea. A six- 
teen stone bag of mussels will, 
if the whole line be baited with 
them, do about four lines. 
All the mussels have to be 
‘skened ’—that is, opened like 
oysters with a knife. 

It is sometimes considered 
too expensive to use mussels 
only, as they have to be bought. 
Parts of the line are, therefore, 
baited with ‘ flithers ’ (limpets) 
and whelks. All this takes 
place in the living room of the 
cottage. Within a very short 
time of finishing for the day 
the house is spotless. 

Bait is a very important 
part of a fisherman’s business. 
Mussels are essential if good 
results are to be obtained. 
There is not a big bed near 
Filey. A few come from the 
Morecambe district, but the ma- 
jority from Holland. A mussel 
boat comes into the Humber 
twice a week. It is a great 
pity that we have to buy bait 
abroad. Surely with our coast- 
line and a little enterprise a 
sufficient supply could be culti- 
vated. Whelks come from 
Sheringham. Filey can supply 
its own sand-worms, but Scar- 
borough fishermen have to pur- 
chase them from the Blackpool 
district. 
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A very popular bait—which 
can only occasionally, however, 
be obtained in quantity —is 
the razor shell-fish, known 
locally as ‘ warfish.’ The best 
time to catch them is on frosty 
nights, when tides are low and 
there is an easterly breeze. 
They come up in a frost, and 
can be seen standing half out 
of the sand like candles ; they 
are very difficult to stalk, being 
sensitive to vibrations, and can 
shoot down beneath the sand 
with great rapidity on the 
approach of a human foot. 
Frost will harden the sand and 
make their descent less rapid ; 
but the best friend of the war- 
fish catcher is a strong breeze, 
which will wash them out of 
sand. 

In the old days—that is, 
the day of the sailing yawls, 
the age in which the present 
old and middle-aged fishermen 
received their sea training— 
frozen bullock livers were used 
very largely for bait by the 
boats going to ‘The Dogger’ 
for haddock. They would 
bounce if thrown on deck. A 
boat would take up to one 
hundred pounds of liver. 
Flithers (limpets) were also 
very largely used by these 
boats. In those days women 
gathered the flithers, but do 
not do so now. Up to 1000 
herrings would also be carried, 
to be cut up for bait. They 
are very largely used to-day 
for whiting. 

Life on sailing yawls was 
hard, but not too hard, judging 
by the splendid race of men it 
produced. These boats went 
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to the Dogger for a week—that 
is, a week from port to port; 
they had to return within that 
time for ice and grub. They 
started out on a Tuesday, and 
returned, all being well, the 
following Tuesday. 

It was 120 miles to the 
fishing ground, and sometimes 
if there was a head wind it 
would take @ boat until Friday 
night to get there. She would 
fish on Saturday and start for 
home on Saturday night. If 
wind and weather prevented her 
from getting there until Satur- 
day night, she would turn 
round and start for home with- 
out fishing, because no fisher- 
man in those days would have 
dreamed of shooting lines on 
the Sabbath. 

Men got very little sleep, 
being constantly called out to 
set or shorten sail. One man 
with a coal shovel does all 
that work on a steam-boat. 
Sail has its advantages and 
steam hers. You can coal in 
mid-Atlantic in a sailing ship. 
If you run short of power, it 
will not be for long, and you 
have nothing to pay on de- 
livery. The lift of a boat under 
sail on a wave is different from 
that of a steamer—wind, wave 
and sail, like well - matched 
dancing partners, move _ to- 
gether in perfect tune. 

‘Gravin’’ for worms entails 
much hard labour, the crea- 
tures’ powers of rapid retreat be- 
ing considerable. The weapon 
used in their pursuit is a three- 
pronged fork on the end of a 
six-foot pole. The prongs of 


the fork are short and stout. 
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The ‘ graver ’ works in a partly 
doubled up position, which 
enables him to use his knee 
and the top of his thigh as 
levers, and to work with great 
rapidity. The worm’s home is 
located by the presence of a 
funnel-shaped depression in the 
sand round his front door. 

Crab and lobster catching 
begins about January. My 
boat, Barbara, is this year 
running 120 pots. One of the 
chief enemies of the crab 
catcher is frost. The crusta- 
ceans are very susceptible to 
cold, and burrow deep down 
in sand until the return of 
warmer weather. A slight swell 
is an advantage, as it stirs up 
the food and tempts crabs to 
wander about. 

If a lobster gets into a pot 
he will not allow crabs to 
enter. If you find crabs and 
lobsters in the same pot, you 
can be sure that the crabs 
were the first arrivals. 

Many pots are lost every year 
in bad weather. 

The Fishing Board’s regula- 
tions about the size of lobsters 
that may be taken have for 
many years caused much dis- 
content, which is, I think, 
justified. Foreigners are allowed 
to land in England lobsters of 
@ size which English fishermen 
are not allowed to sell. That 
is not quite true, because if 
an English fisherman catches 
his lobsters outside the three- 
mile limit he can bring them 
ashore as imported lobsters. 
To the non-official mind, this 
state of affairs appears ridicu- 
lous. Filey lobster ground is 
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not outside the three - mile 
limit ; that of a neighbouring 
town is. Filey fishermen are 
therefore obliged to put back 
lobsters of a size which their 
neighbours may sell. 

A subsidiary business is 
winkle gathering. Two men 
did very well out of it last 
year, sending many sacks of 
the snails to London, where 
they find a ready market. 
There is good winkling ground 
at a place several stations up 
the coast from Filey. Our 
friends took a handcart with 
them to transport the sacks 
from the cliff top to the station, 
The railway company charged 
for carrying it at perambulator 
rate as a wheeled vehicle. 
They only charged once. Next 
journey the wheels were taken 
off and travelled in the car- 
riage ; the body of the vehicle 
went in the guard’s van as 
personal luggage. 

But the best ground for 
winkles is in Gristhorpe Bay, 
three miles north of Filey. 
Here cliffs of boulder clay 
descend 270 feet to a shore 
formed of flat rocks and big 
boulders covered with seaweed. 
Numerous channels cut in the 
rocks by the action of waves 
make it an easy matter to be 
cut off by the tide. 

The best markets for winkles 
are in the winter months, and 
the colder the weather the 
better the sale. Why this is 
so I do not know, unless it be 
that fewer people go ‘ a-wink- 
ling ’ in winter weather. Those 
who have never tried it, or 
whose experience is confined 
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to catching a handful of the 
snails in warm summer weather, 
when they walk upon the rocks 
or hide just below the surface 
of the water in fairy pools, will 
probably consider that wink- 
ling is no job for a robust man. 

Winkling at Gristhorpe in 
winter is a giant’s job. The 
winkle gatherer walks the three 
miles to the cliff top in sea- 
boots, descends the 270 feet 
of clay, which in winter is of 
the consistency of butter, and, 
sometimes up to his thighs in 
water, heaves the boulders over 
in search of his prey. 

In cold weather winkles 
gather in clusters in depressions 
on the underside of the boul- 
ders in comparatively deep 
water. Having gathered eight 
to nine stones’ weight of the 
snails, which takes him several 
hours, he slings them over his 
shoulder in a sack and reclimbs 
the slippery cliff; two feet up, 
one foot back, most of the time. 
When he reaches Filey he is 
glad to put the wet winkles 
down. 

Laying ‘ trots’ is at times a 
profitable form of fishing. A 
baited hook on about eighteen 
inches of line is firmly attached 
to a stone about the size of 
two fists. At low-tide mark 
the stone is stamped into the 
sand, leaving the baited hook 
on the surface. Fish coming 
in on the flood take the bait 
and are hooked. At the follow- 
ing low water the fish can be 
taken up. We often had forty 
or fifty ‘ trots ’ set. 

We also set ‘trots’ among 
the rocks in Gristhorpe Bay, 
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and by this means occasionally 
obtained large cod, which came 
in on the flood to feed among 
the seaweeds. 

There is something very 
fascinating in the scene on a 
moonlight night when waiting 
on the wet sands for the 
ebbing tide to reveal the fish 
you have caught. On dark 
nights, visitors looking out of 
their bedroom windows may 
see the lights of lanterns moving 
to and fro. These are not the 
lights of smugglers, but fisher- 
men attending to their ‘ trots.’ 

We catch bass on ‘ trots’ in 
winter off the mouth of a burn 
which discharges its waters 
over the sands into the sea. 
I understand from my books 
on sea fishes that bass ought 
not to be on the Yorkshire 
coast in winter. Nevertheless 
they are there, and make into 
very good fish pies when caught. 

Clock time has very little 
meaning to the inhabitants of 
a fishing village ; daylight sav- 
ing bills make no difference to 
them. The ebb and flow of 
tides is the only clock by 
which their lives are regulated. 
On tides depends their de- 
parture from and return to 
harbour, the shooting and haul- 
ing of their lines, their meals 
and hours of sleep. Visitors 
often forget this. Not long 
ago I overheard one of them 
who had just left his hotel for 
a short constitutional before 
lunch remark, ‘‘ These boats 
never seem to be out. I am 
sure there is nothing to stop 
them on a day like this. Lazy 
beggars, these fishermen.” The 
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lazy beggars had that morning 
been out from shortly after 
3 A.M. until nearly mid-day, and 
were then getting something 
to eat before starting to bait 
lines ready for next morning. 
They would in all probability 
still be working when the visitor 
sat down to his ‘ second dinner,’ 
and would be off again hours 
before he thought of dragging 
his soft body out of bed. 

When all fishing boats were 
dependent upon native wind 
instead of imported petrol, time 
was an even less calculable 
factor. In a calm, under sail, 
a man learned infinite patience, 
that power to sit still and wait 
which the hurry of modern life 
tends to kill. 

One of the greatest powers 
for good, the power to do 
nothing and enjoy it, appears 
to have been largely lost of late 
years by visitors to the seaside. 
They have not the stamina to 
spend a quiet Sunday. A few 
years after the Great War 
ended I asked an old West 
Riding gardener what was the 
matter with the world ? 

“Since t’war,” he _ said, 
“everybody’s getten t’fidgets, 
specially t’women. They can’t 
settle the’rsens, an’ they wain’t 
let nobody else settle.” 

That is the sad case of many 
visitors. Until the Great War 
changed matters, Filey fisher- 
men never launched a boat on 
Sunday, and visitors would 
not have thought of asking for 
one. Most of the men still 
refuse to launch on Sunday, 
but a few, under pressure, have 
begun to do so. Visitors should 
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remember that a fisherman’s 
life is a very hard one. He 
needs a day’s rest once a week. 

Monday morning is a good 
fish market for cobblemen. 
Supplies over the week-end are 
short ; the cobblemen are able 
to get fresh fish on to the 
market before the bigger boats 
return and flood it. An early 
start on Monday morning, tides 
permitting, is desirable. I have 
heard it said that in ‘the old 
days ’’ men would assemble by 
their boats on Sunday night at 
five minutes before midnight, 
wait until the Parish Church 
clock struck Monday morning, 
then away to the fishing 
grounds. 

The principal business of 
cobblemen is the autumn, 
winter and spring fishing. The 
summer season is a very short 
one, and does not last more 
than the six weeks which cover 
school holidays. Some of the 
men do not cater for visitors, 
being busy with salmon nets, 
lobster pots or night trawling. 
Others fish early before the 
visitors are out of bed, clean 
up their boats ready for parties, 
and may even go trawling after 
the visitors have gone to bed. 
Men who are doing this scarcely 
get to bed at all, but obtain 
what sleep they can in their 
boats. 

My motor cobble works in 
partnership with a salmon 
cobble, the men taking turns 
to sleep in the salmon boat. 
There are two men in a salmon 
cobble anchored at the end of 
her nets, but it is only necessary 
for one man to be awake. 
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Can there be any doubt that 
these men require a rest on 
Sunday ? 

The short summer season 
enables the men who are too 
old for the hard work of 
regular fishing to earn a lititle 
money to help them over the 
winter. More valuable till, 
perhaps, it enables them for a 
short time to get out to sea 
once more. This means much 
to men who have spent almost 
all their lives afloat. 

Visitors sometimes grumble 
at the tariff charged for the 
hire of a fishing boat. Perhaps 
some adjustment is required 
for certain short journeys, es- 
pecially with regard to mothers 
with several children ; but the 
tariff for a boat hired for 
fishing is not too high. The 
running costs of a motor cobble 
are not small. A visitor should 
remember when he hires a boat 
for himself, he is hiring one 
which could take a dozen 
people. If the tariff were split 
among a dozen passengers, it 
would be very small. He 
should also remember that he 
is provided free of cost with 
lines, hooks and sinkers; that 
if he is fishing over the rock 
he frequently breaks hooks and 
loses sinkers ; that he is found 
in bait which has entailed much 
hard work in gathering and 
may have been bought; that 
he is allowed to ask endless 
tiresome questions and receives 
civil answers, free of charge, 
from men who have, perhaps, 
been up all night, but still 
manage to keep their tempers ; 
that the short season is a 
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little harvest to hard-working 
men who may have a bad 
winter to face; and that, if he 
is lucky, he will be able to 
take enough fresh fish back to 
his lodgings to provide several 
free meals for his family. 
Motor cobbles are, for obvious 
reasons, obliged to charge a 
higher tariff than sailing 
boats. 

The way in which fishermen 
and fisherwomen help each 
other is one of the finest traits 
in their characters. No one 
ever goes hungry if someone 
else has got a dinner; but 
there is one point which I 
think the inshore fishermen 
all round the coast might con- 
sider: it is whether they are 
quite generous in expecting 
payment for manning a lifeboat 
to go to the aid of their fellow 
fishermen. At Filey and other 
fishing villages the lifeboat is 
launched to stand by local 
cobbles or other fishing boats 
caught in a sudden storm on 
probably four out of every five 
occasions. The lifeboat has 
been bought and sent to its 
station by private subscrip- 
tions. The fishermen have not 
had to buy it; they only 
profit by it. It would be a 
gracious act to give their ser- 
vices free when turning out to 
stand by their friends. 

A lover of nature need never 
feel dull when fishing from a 
cobble. Every day, and often 
every hour, brings a change in 
sky and sea, and day by day 
throughout the year he may 
watch the procession of species 
of fishes and birds passing in 
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and out again on their migra- 
tion. At their proper time he 
can watch such interesting birds 
as black-backed gulls, Great 
Northern and _ red - throated 
divers, great crested grebes, 
shags and cormorants—note the 
time when flocks of ducks 
arrive, when the air is full of 
diving terns, and sandpipers 
hurrying in the ripples ; watch, 
as I have watched from my 
boat, brave starlings arriving 
over the sea from Norway, 
flying low down just above the 
waves in companies of about a 
dozen ; listen to buzzards mewl- 
ing as they circle high above the 
cliffs ; or follow with his eyes 
peregrines hawking over the 
great headland. 

Fishermen have methods of 
doing business with each other 
which do not commend them- 
selves to chartered accountants. 
The system of barter is very 
prevalent. <A friend of mine 
lent a fisherman £5; shortly 
afterwards he was repaid by 
the delivery at his door of a 
barrow-load of codfish. He 
was a good business man in 
the ordinary sense of the word, 
but was completely beaten by 
this form of currency. 

Buckets of mussels are ex- 
changed for lengths of line or 
anything else which is wanted, 
making the keeping of accurate 
accounts almost impossible and 
entirely unnecessary, except for 
the satisfaction of tax col- 
lectors. 

I find the greatest difficulty 
in returning a true account of 
my income from my _ two 
cobbles. All one can say is 
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that we arrive there or there- 
abouts. 

It is so refreshing to be in 
a business in which those en- 
gaged in the same line square 
accounts with each other there 
or thereabouts ; there is some- 
thing very big about the 
“That'll do” which settles 
these matters. 

Income tax officials have 
been very active among the 
fisher folk of late. How they 
are faring I do not know, but 
can guess. I asked one ancient 
mariner, who really has an 
income from letting lodgings 
and other sources, what he was 
returning on his paper. “‘ My 
pension,” he said, ‘‘ that is all 
the money belonging to Goy- 
ernment that I have got. I 
don’t see that my private 
money is anything to do with 
them.” I am glad I am not 
an income tax official. 

Jack Jenkinson, or ‘ Jossy,’ 
is running my motor cobble 
Barbara and Robinson the 
Tyke. The arrangement be- 
tween owner and crew of a 
cobble is a very fair one, which 
might well be copied in other 
walks of life. 

Barbara has a crew of three 
men. The men do not pay 
me @ fixed rent. The value of 
a catch is divided into four 
shares, one for each man and one 
for the boat. The boat is 
myself, the owner. The boat’s 
share is on a less percentage 
than those of the men. Under 
this arrangement a good catch 
means good money for owner 
and men, a poor catch short 
money for all of us; and if 
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weather stops the boat, it 
puts an end to the owner’s 
drawings as well as to those 
of the men. The owner’s job 
is to maintain the boat in a 
seaworthy condition, fitted up 
with all necessary tackle, and 
to take all risks of damage or 
loss. Shares are settled every 
Saturday night. Necessary ex- 
penses, such as purchase of 
bait for long lines, hauling up, 
&e., are deducted from sales 
before division. Salvage money, 
which we occasionally earn, is 
divided up in the same way. 
We never quarrel about our 
shares, but I expect we get 
them there or thereabouts. 

Most of the cobbles are 
owned by fishermen, some 
families having two or three 
boats. 

Fisher folk are a race to 
themselves, a race of ancient 
lineage, whose males have lived 
@ man’s life in a man’s way for 
centuries. I cannot help feel- 
ing that the bay is their 
bay; the population of retired 
people, tradesmen and lodging- 
house keepers are ‘comers’ 
who should walk warily upon 
the land of this ancient 
people. 

There are no trade unions 
among cobblemen. No eight- 
hour day, no fixed time of 
starting or leaving off work, 
no standard scale of remunera- 
tion. As they say in the West 
Riding, ‘‘ They do as they’ve 
a mind.” A Board of Fisheries 
makes regulations for them 
which are obeyed ‘there or 
thereabouts.’ They are one of 
the few remaining bands of 
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free men in a regulation-sick 
age. 

Most of the fishermen are 
better known by their ‘ by- 
names’ than by those given 
to them by their godfathers 
and godmothers. To ask for 
one of them by his proper 
name is often to meet a puzzled 
“Who do you mean?” But 
to suggest that you want to 
see ‘Jossy’ or ‘ Rossy’ or 
‘Rammy’ or ‘Baltic’ or 
‘Dickey Hoy ’ or ‘ Laffy ’ is to 
be understood at once. 

My first cobble was second- 
hand when I got her, and I 
made the mistake of putting 
in an engine. Not that I 
wanted an engine—I hate the 
things—but everybody said I 
must have one in case of emer- 
gency. Jack and I never used 
the engine if we could avoid 
it. He was bred and brought 
up in sail, and at the bottom 
of his heart hates engines as 
much as I do. The weight of 
the engine in launching and 
pulling up strained a boat not 
built to carry it, and by 1930 
she was worn out. 

In the meantime, the old 
craftsman in his tarred shed 
had built me the Tyke. Jack 
and I worked her and loved 
her, but it was quite evident 
that no sailing cobble could 
compete with motor ones, which 
everyone had adopted for the 
winter fishing. More lines can 
be laid by a motor cobble, and, 
what is more important, motor 
cobbles can more or less guaran- 
tee to be in with their catch 
for market at a given time, 
which sailing ones cannot do. 
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It became evident that a motor 
cobble must be built for the 
winter fishing, and so the 
Barbara was born. The old 
craftsman had the order to 
build her, but before the first 
plank was laid he died. The 
Barbara was therefore built at 
Whitby. 

Luck has been with her from 
birth. The date fixed for 
launching arrived. I received 
a@ wire from the builder to say 
that he would rather put it 
off for twenty-four hours, as 
there were a few little things to 
finish. That night there was a 
cloud-burst up the Esk. The 
river came down in flood, 
swept away bridges, uprooted 
trees, foamed through Whitby 
harbour, wrecking many boats, 
and tearing others from their 
moorings swept them out to 
sea. Had the Barbara been 
launched, she would have 
ridden at anchor in the harbour 
that night and have met the 
full force of the flood. A few 
days later she was towed to 
Filey. We ran her trials from 
Filey to Scarborough and back 
again. Everything worked well. 
We took her over from the 
builders, and she joined the 
Filey cobble fleet. Thirty-eight 
cobbles anchored out that night. 
It was the middle of August. 
Nobody expected a sudden 
storm at that time of the year. 
Nobody knew that the Filey 
cobble fleet was to suffer the 
greatest disaster it had ever 
known. 

The northern end of Filey 
bay is protected by a great 
reef of oolite limestone rocks 
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forming a magnificent break- 


water; the eastern or land- 
ward end of this reef is covered 
by cliffs of boulder clay. These 
cliffs are called the Car Nez. 
It is the custom of the fisher- 
men to anchor their cobbles 
under shelter of the Car Nez 
in summer when the glass is 
high and settled weather seems 
to be certain. It saves the 
expense of hauling up and the 
heavy work of launching. On 
that night in August 1930 
there was no sign of a change 
in the weather, yet early next 
morning it was blowing a heavy 
gale from E.S.E. Against that 
wind there is no protection ; 
the bay lies open to its full 
fury. Fishermen out on the 
cliffs early in the morning saw 
seas breaking over the boats 
as they strained at their moor- 
ings—something had to be done. 
At 5.30 the lifeboat was 
launched, packed with men. 
(She has no motor—only oars 
and sails.) The sea was by 
this time tremendous. The 
lifeboat reached the anchorage, 
and as she passed the boats 
men jumped from her into the 
cobbles, cut their cables and, 
steering them through the 
breakers, beached them on the 
sand. It sounds almost in- 
credible, but it was done. One 
of the first cobbles to come 
ashore was the Barbara. She 
was undamaged. The lifeboat 
returned for more men, but 
the breakers drove her ashore, 
and she stuck in the sand and 
could not be refloated. Nothing 
more could be done. Eleven 
cobbles sank, two were driven 
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ashore and three went out to 
sea. One, a salmon boat, was 
picked up some days later 
twelve miles from Scarborough. 
Her nets were found seven miles 
east of the Brigg. One was 
never heard of again. The 
other was eventually dashed to 
pieces on rocks. 

Only the Tyke held on. 
Spectators stared through their 
glasses in wonder. An enor- 
mous wave hit her; surely she 
had gone—no! she had cap- 
sized, but floated bottom up- 
wards, and her anchors held. 
For several hours she sustained 
the uneven battle against the 
gale which could not sink her 
or tear her from her moorings. 
Jack was nearly mad with 
grief, and so was Robinson, 
who had hired her in the 
summer and learned to love 
her. The lifeboat was stuck 
fast—nothing could be done. 
Yes it could! Through tre- 
mendous seas the Barbara 
dashed to the rescue of her 
sister. Cables were cut, grap- 
pling-irons struck, and amidst 
round upon round of cheers 
from the crowds assembled the 
gallant little ship came ashore. 

Filey Brigg has an unenvi- 
able reputation among ship- 
ping. Three vessels were ashore 
on this reef in the month of 
January this year. In the 
early hours of the morning of 
ith January the Hull trawler 
Johannesburg went ashore on 
the outermost point. Tide was 
ebbing; she was, therefore, 
soon fast. The Filey lifeboat 
was launched, but the crew 
of the trawler refused to leave, 
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hoping to refloat her on the 
flood. When flood came, the 
wind, which had been blowing 
hard from N.W., went to N. 
and N.E., and blew with gale 
force. Twenty Filey fishermen 
had boarded her to help the 
crew of eight get her off on 
the flood. The gale increased 
in violence, and very soon 
great seas were breaking over 
the boat, and the men were 
frequently up to their waists 
in water. It was obvious they 
could not remain. The Filey 
lifeboat was again launched 
and attempted to reach the 
vessel wedged among a tangle 
of rocks. Flood-tide and gale 
were coming together. Under 
such circumstances the sea 
comes round the Brigg end 
like a mill-race. The lifeboat 
approached to within forty 
yards of the wreck and could 
make no further progress. A 
spectator on the cliffs timed 
her. For twenty minutes the 
crew rowed with all their 
strength and only managed to 
maintain their position. At 
length a buoy with a rope 
attached, flung overboard from 
the trawler, floated near enough 
to be caught. Communication 
was established. The extra 
man-power of those on board 
the trawler hauling enabled 
the lifeboat to draw up. Just 
as she got within ten feet the 
trawler heeled over. Twenty- 
six of the twenty-eight men 
jumped for the lifeboat, land- 
ing on top of the crew. No 
one was hurt. At this moment 
the powerful motor lifeboat 
from Scarborough arrived on 
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the scene. Her engines enabled 
her to approach and take the 
remaining men off. As the 
two lifeboats backed away, 
three huge seas in succession 
struck the trawler and lifted 
her off the rocks into deep 
water. She was badly holed 
and in a sinking condition. 
Nevertheless, her mate, her 
engineer and a Filey man volun- 
teered to board her. They 
were transferred at sea from 
the Filey boat, which had now 
thirty-nine men in her, to the 
powerful Scarborough one, and 
were put aboard. Fires were 
still alight and steam up. 
Escorted by the two lifeboats 
she made for shallow water, 
sinking all the time. She just 
got there, and was beached on 
sand. 

The sea off the Brigg end 
is not a ladies’ garden; it is 
only fit for Vikings to play in. 
In those waters it is necessary 
at times to be very quick. I 
remember learning a lot of 
‘navigation ’ there from a pulley 
block, on a day when Jack and 
I were returning from Scar- 
borough in ‘ a bit of weather.’ 

The netting of salmon is a 
business in which several boats 
are engaged every season. Sal- 
mon and sea trout come in 
from the deep, on the north 
side of Flamborough Head—I 
have never heard of any being 
caught on the south side of the 
headland—and follow the coast- 
line northwards. No fish, to 
my knowledge, has ever been 
caught on the north side of a 
net. All fish are working north- 
wards, and therefore strike the 
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nets on their southern side. 
They are making for the River 
Esk at Whitby and other rivers 
farther north. 

To the uninitiated the setting 
of a salmon net may seem to be 
a simple matter, but great 
skill is required if results are 
to follow. The skill lies chiefly 
in forming the trap. The differ- 
ence in methods and results 
obtained is very marked. It 
is a pity that more visitors do 
not take the opportunity of 
making their friends a present 
of a freshly caught salmon or 
sea trout at a figure, if a fish 
is bought direct from a boat, 
which is considerably below 
shop price. Visitors would also 
have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that they were doing a good 
turn to the fishermen. 

The majority of the fish 
appear to follow the shore- 
line just outside the breakers, 
no doubt feeding on shrimps. 
Others, who have dined well 
before making Flamborough 
Head, go straight across the 
bay without coming inshore. 
Although many attempts have 
been made to catch both salmon 
and sea trout in the bay ona 
rod with fly or spinning bait, 
I have never heard of anyone. 
being successful. 

The salmon boat is anchored 
close to the trap. The fish 
strike the stop net, run up it 
to find a way round and get 
into the trap. The corks start 
dancing, the salmon boat ap- 
proaches, the man with the 
gaff does his part and a five- 
and-twenty pounder lies in the 
bottom of the boat. “ Un- 
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sporting way of catching the 
king of fishes,’ I hear a rod 
fisherman say. I do not think 
it is. I have caught a fair 
number of salmon on rod and 
line. I am quite sure that 
netting is more merciful. It 
has, therefore, its merits from 
the salmon’s point of view. 

During the Great War fisher- 
men carried on their work of 
supplying the nation with food, 
of which it stood sorely in 
need. They did this at great 
peril to themselves. The Royal 
Navy laid down rules as to 
where they were and where 
they were not to fish, but, as 
a fisherman said to me, “ had- 
docks know nothing about regu- 
lations.”” So they went where 
haddocks were to be found, 
and damned the consequences. 
They had marvellous escapes, 
and many of them lost their 
lives. 

Half a dozen herring cobbles, 
manned by Filey fishermen, 
left Scarborough harbour to 
haul their lines, which they had 
shot seven miles out. Two men 
were washing out the fish hold 
when the man at the wheel 
sighted a submarine ahead on 
the same course as themselves. 


-They could not make out 


whether she was British or 
German, but they had their 
lines to haul, so kept on. They 
proceeded like this for four 
miles. Presently the submarine 
came alongside one of the 
cobbles, took the crew off, put 
& bomb aboard and blew her 
up. Before he could sink an- 
other a destroyer came racing 
up, too late, however. The 
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submarine submerged, taking 
three fishermen with him. Two 
days later he sank a cargo 
vessel eighty miles east of the 
Northumberland coast. Hav- 
ing put the fishermen on board 
the cargo ship’s boat, he dis- 
appeared, leaving the crew to 
find their way home. 

On another occasion one of 
the same herring cobbles was 
hauling her lines in a pro- 
hibited area when she sighted 
a steam drifter coming towards 
her. When the drifter was 
within hailing distance, a sub- 
marine appeared. The drifter, 
which was evidently not on a 
fishing expedition, opened fire. 
A pretty little battle was waged 
round the fishing boat hauling 
her lines. Eventually the sub- 
marine submerged ; the drifter 
claimed to have hit him hard. 
The cobble was fined £32, 10s. 
for fishing in a prohibited area 
and, by being in the line of 
fire, obstructing the drifter in 
the execution of her duty. 

Several trawlers returned to 
Scarborough with live mines in 
their nets. They could, of 
course, have cut them and so 
rid themselves of their dan- 
gerous companions, but it would 
have spoilt the nets to do so. 
Imagine the nerve of the crew 
of a trawler which was seen 
steaming back to port with a 
live mine in her net, drawn up 
to the ship’s side, one of the 
crew smoking his pipe, sitting 
with his legs overside, fending 
it off with a boat-hook ! 

The Royal Navy found con- 
siderable difficulty in making 
some of the older skippers 
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understand their sailing in- 
structions. The old school were 
not used to modern instruments 
and charts; they could navi- 
gate the North Sea by their 
own methods; they could at 
almost any time find their 
position by means of a large 
lead sinker with a hole in it. 
The hole was filled with tallow, 
which picked up sand or mud 
on the bottom. From an ex- 
amination of it a skipper could 
tell where he was. But there 
is more in it than can be ex- 
plained by ordinary methods. 
These men live more on the 
water than on land; their 
ancestors for generations have 
done the same; they have 
senses which landsmen do not 
own. It would be as reason- 
able to ask Guillemots why 
they do not lose themselves 
between the Dogger and Flam- 
borough Head, as to ask these 
men to explain how they find 
their way about the waters 
which lie between Grimsby and 
the shores of Iceland. 

Towards the end of the war 
Jack and other Filey men 
were taken to the Mediter- 
ranean to man drifters sweeping 
for mines on the Palestine 
coast. When the Armistice 
was signed his boat was at 
Port Said. Together with other 
drifters they were ordered to 
return to England, their first 
port of call to be Malta. Jack’s 
boat was delayed owing to re- 
pairs, but her skipper, a Grimsby 
fisherman, who knew every 
mile of the North Sea, but was 
not learned in scientific navi- 
gation or in the geography of 
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the Mediterranean, promised 
to catch them up, although the 
most he could get out of his 
boat was 54 knots. ‘‘ Now, my 
lads,” he said, “we shan’t 
touch any land before Malta.” 
Second night out they touched 
a big piece, having piled them- 
selves up on the coast of 
Africa. It was no use waiting 
for flood-tide in those waters, 
so they set to work rowing 
anchors out and eventually 
pulled her off. By the time 
they found Malta, which they 
did by stopping ships and 
asking the way, the crew were 
sweeping the bunkers for coal 
dust. They were there attached 
to a convoy in charge of a 
naval officer and arrived home 
in safety. 

The first German mine to 
come ashore on our coast 
arrived behind the Brigg in a 
E.N.E. gale. Jack found it 
when down the cliff on a rope 
looking for fishing buoys or 
anything else of interest which 
might have drifted in. It isa 
very good corner for such 
things, but is difficult of access. 
His Majesty’s Government paid 
him a pound for reporting it. 
They were very anxious to get 
it in order to study the mech-. 
anism. Some fishermen found 
another mine a little way up 
the coast. They found diffi- 
culty in rolling it ashore, owing 
to the horns sticking up on top 
of it. One of them tried to 
knock them off with an oar. 
Special angels guard such men. 
The mine did not explode. 

The war which no one wanted 
came to an end; the men re- 
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turned to their homes—some 
of them. Old occupations were 
resumed, as far as possible, for 
many were lame and sickly. 
The supply of fish was good, 
owing to the absence during 
war years of many boats on 
other duty. A young genera- 
tion is growing up who know 
nothing of it. 


We are homeward bound ; 
we have hauled our lines and 
have a nice ‘fry.’ Jack and I, 
sitting together in the stern, 
discuss plans. <A _ hailstorm 
sweeps over the bay, blotting 
out land from view ; hailstones 
drum upon our oilskins and 
rattle on the baling buckets in 
the boat. 

The storm passes on; once 
more we see land, and note 
that smoke is rising from the 


chimneys of the houses. Round 
she goes; we are on the edge 
of the breakers ; the rudder is 
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unshipped ; we pole her in; 
now we hang overside, waiting 
until our feet can touch bottom. 
The water is cold to-day—I got 
one over my boot-tops in 
launching. We haul her up as 
each breaker gives us leverage ; 
the launchers are in the water 
with us, bringing the boat’s 
wheels ; backs under her stern 
we heave her up; chains are 
made fast; and four powerful 
horses drag her from the sea 
to rest among her sisters on 
the cobble landing: We stamp 
our feet and flap our arms to 
set the circulation going. 

** What about to-morrow ? ” 

“Don’t much like the look 
of it,” says Jack. ‘“ We'll 
see what sort of a morning 
it is.” 

And so we part. 

As I walk slowly up the hill 
I feel that sea-boots and oil- 
skins are a proper clothing for 
a man. 











THE COLUMN OF FONTENOY. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL F. E. WHITTON, C.M.G. 


“T am told,” once remarked 
Carlyle, ‘‘ that young gentlemen 
entering the Army are point- 
edly required to say who com- 
manded at Aigos-Potamos and 
wrecked the Peloponnesian 
War; but of Dettingen and 
Fontenoy where is the living 
Englishman that has the least 
notion or seeks for any?’ We 
have indeed made much pro- 
gress in the study of military 
history since Carlyle’s day. 


Nevertheless the war in which 
Dettingen and Fontenoy were 
episodes is still, to many, a 
sealed book. Mahon called it 
the dullest of all wars. If 
Lord Dundreary had ever tried 


to tackle the history of this 
war of the Austrian Succession, 
undoubtedly he would have 
muttered that it was “a thing 
no fella can understand.” Car- 
lyle’s intellect was admittedly 
more vigorous than that dis- 
played by his lordship; but 
even Carlyle wrote of “ that 
shoreless bottomless slough of 
an Austrian Succession War, 
deservedly forgotten and 
avoided by extant mankind.” 
Yet it was a war deserving of 
a better fate. Its very magni- 
tude should save it from ob- 
livion. It lasted more than 
seven years. Not only did it 
involve almost all Europe, but 
it spread to Asia and America 
as well— deforming the face 
of Earth and Heaven ’—to 


quote Carlyle again—“ the Eng- 
lish paying the piper always 
and forming their National 
Debt thereby.” It led to the 
capture of a French fortress 
in Canada by Massachusetts 
farmers and fishermen (who 
probably had never heard of 
Maria Theresa and could scarce 
have hazarded a wide solution 
as to what the Pragmatic 
Sanction really meant), and 
this success helped to keep the 
Lowlands in Scotland from 
joining Prince Charles Edward. 
It was a war which raged for 
Many years and in every coun- 
try of the globe—a war in 
which black men fought on 
the coast of Coromandel and 
red men scalped each other by 
the Great Lakes of North 
America. It was a war in 
which an English king took 
the field for the last time (and 
won a great victory); and it 
was a war in which his son 
suffered defeat, but a defeat 
as noble and as honourable as 
many famous victories —a 
defeat made ever glorious by 
the Column of Fontenoy. 

The war—it was really a 
patch-work of hostilities—had 
opened in 1740. Let us pass 
over the first five years; ‘n0 
fella’ wants to understand 
them. Let us omit such con- 
testants in the struggle a8 
Prussians, Spaniards, Genoese, 
Neapolitans, Saxons and Ba- 
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varians and let us content 
ourselves with a visit to the 
Western Austrian Netherlands 
—Flanders for short. There 
in 1745 a French army under 
Saxe was besieging the Austrian 
fortress of Tournai. This was 
one of the strongest fortresses 
in Flanders, well provided with 
stores and provisions of every 
kind and garrisoned by 9000 
Dutch troops. To relieve the 
fortress was the task of an 
Allied force of British, Dutch 
and Austrian soldiers under the 
command of the Duke of Cum- 
berland, while Saxe made skilful 
dispositions to meet the threat. 
Leaving 18,000 troops for the 
investment, he drew up the 
rest of his army in an ex- 
cellent position, strengthened 
with numerous works, and his 
soldiers were inspirited by the 
arrival of the King of France, 
who, with the Dauphin (“ not 
to speak of mistresses, play 
actors and cookery apparatus 
in waggons innumerable ’’), had 
hurried from Paris to be present 
at the expected battle. 

William Augustus, Duke of 
Cumberland, second son of 
George II., was at this time a 
very young man—not yet 
twenty-five, in fact. He had 
been originally destined for the 
navy, and when war broke out 
with Spain in 1739—the ‘ Jen- 
kins’s Ear’ business—he had 
served as a volunteer in a 
squadron destined to intercept 
@ Spanish fleet off Ferrol. 
Twice, however, the British 
squadron was compelled to put 
back, once owing to heavy 
weather and once through col- 
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lision; and eventually was 
wind-bound for so long that it 
was too late to proceed with 
the expedition. Disgusted with 
his experience of seafaring life, 
the Duke, who was soon after- 
wards made Colonel of the First 
Regiment of Guards, threw 
himself heart and soul into his 
new profession. The vessel in 
which he had served was the 
flagship, Victory by name, the 
most beautiful ship in the navy 
but always unlucky. She went 
down in a violent storm some 
years later carrying with her 
over eleven hundred of her 
people. 

The Duke of Cumberland 
was a man of education, with 
a love of literature and some 
skill in mathematics. As a 
soldier he had inherited his 
father’s bravery, and had shown 
a like coolness and courage at 
the battle of Dettingen. In 
April 1745 he was sent to 
Flanders to replace Wade, and 
at once made his presence felt, 
He showed himself a strict 
disciplinarian, and took prompt 
steps to check the slackness 
which had begun to prevail in 
the army. The gallows and 
the triangles were at work. 
The Duke cut down the absurd 
amount of private transport 
taken by officers into the field, 
checked the abuse of too fre- 
quent and irregular leave and 
put a stop to the immense 
amount of marauding which 
prevailed. So drastic were his 
reforms that a young officer 
wrote home complaining that 
“the Duke has become most 
damnably military.” But al- 
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though nominally Commander- 
in-Chief the Duke of Cumber- 
land was to some extent under 
the control of the Austrian 
veteran, Kénigseck, and was 
also obliged to consult the 
Dutch commander, Prince de 
Waldeck, an impetuous young 
leader of Cumberland’s own age. 

Tournai had a long historic 
past. It had been the capital 
of the Nervii, who had offered 
so stubborn a resistance to 
Cesar. In more modern times 
it had been captured by Louis 
XIV., and the genius of Vauban 
had placed it in the first rank 
of European fortresses, while 
its position made it the key 
of Western Flanders. Now in 
1745 the French had swooped 
down upon it at the end of 
April, and with such vigour 
was the conduct of siege opera- 
tions undertaken that within 
four days the second parallel 
had been constructed, and 
seven batteries, armed with 
sixty guns and mortars, began 
to hail projectiles on the place. 
Meanwhile the Allied army had 
been assembling at Brussels, 
forty-five miles to the north- 
east, marching out of that city 
on the 30th April, the day on 
which the French were opening 
their trenches in front of 
Tournai. Misled by a demon- 
stration made by the French 
against Mons, and delayed by 
the sodden condition of the 
countryside, it was not until 
the evening of 9th May that 
the last stage of the tiresome 
march was completed and touch 
was gained with the enemy. 
The Allied army, some 47,000 
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strong, was divided into two 
equal wings, the bulk of the 
right wing being formed by the 
British contingent of 17,000 
of all ranks. The artillery con- 
sisted of 80 guns in all, the 
heaviest being six-pounders. 

It was about six in the even- 
ing when the army went into 
camp upon some high ground, 
in full view of its goal, for, 
half a dozen miles to the north- 
west, topping an intervening 
ridge, could be seen the fou 
spires and the belfry tower of 
the cathedral of Tournai, while 
the continued boom of siege 
artillery proved that the gar. 
rison was engaged. Immedi- 
ately in front of and below the 
Allies the ground was broken 
by small copses—which proved 
to be full of enemy irregular 
troops—while from the copses 
to the ridge intervening be- 
tween the Allies and Tournai 
the ground rose in a gentle 
almost unbroken slope in the 
centre of which was a typical 
Flemish village with red-tiled 
white houses, an old walled 
church, the whole surrounded 
with hedges and with gardens 
—Fontenoy. 

On the morrow the French 
advanced posts were driven in, 
and the three Allied com- 
manders, accompanied by 4 
strong cavalry escort, rode 
forth to reconnoitre. There 
was the old white-uniformed 
Kénigseck, still dapper and 
active in spite of his seventy- 
three years, and still with 4 
firm seat in the saddle. There 
was the impetuous young Prince 
of Waldeck, whose short square 
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figure was buttoned tightly in 
a dark-blue coat turned up 
with white. And there was 
Cumberland, a big burly young 
man with the fair round face 
and large eyes of his family, 
in his scarlet coat, immense 
jack-boots and a small three- 
cornered hat scarce covering 
a great white periwig. The 
evidence of their eyes—after 
a preliminary skirmish had 
cleared the French out of a 
village in advance of their line 
—the lie of the country, and 
such Maps as were available, 
soon revealed the difficulty of 
the work before them. The 
initial task of the Allies would 
be to advance and gain the 
crest of the slope on which 
stood Fontenoy. It could be 
seen that this crest was held 
in strength, for on the left, 
as the three Allied commanders 
looked on it, there was the 
village of Anthoin, on the 
Scheldt, whence the French 
position ran for about a mile 
to Fontenoy, where it was bent 
back almost at right angles 
to the Forest of Barry. The 
French position was therefore 
exceedingly strong, for not only 
were the right and left flanks 
protected by a river and a 
forest respectively, but the ap- 
proach of the Allies to the ridge 
would have to be made over 
a gentle slope with little cover. 
Again, the villages of Anthoin 
and Fontenoy had been care- 
fully fortified, and were very 
formidable strong points indeed, 
While redoubts and entrench- 
Ments were visible elsewhere 
all along the line. Further, 
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the French were in possession 
of the left, or western, bank of 
the River Scheldt, whence a 
very damaging enfilade fire by 
artillery could be brought 
against an Allied advance. 

In their conference the three 
Allied generals were not unani- 
mous. Old Kd6nigseck was 
rather dubious about a frontal 
attack upon a position so 
naturally strong and so fortified 
by art, and expressed himself 
in favour of a policy of 
mancuvring Saxe from Tournai 
by threats against his com- 
munications. But the younger 
men—so young that they might 
have been the Austrian’s grand- 
sons —clamoured for more 
vigorous action, and Kénigseck 
allowed himself to be over- 
borne. It was agreed that the 
left wing should assault the 
French right and centre, Prince 
Waldeck light-heartedly under- 
taking to carry not only An- 
thoin but Fontenoy as well, 
while Cumberland with the 
right wing—composed chiefly 
of British troops—should at- 
tack the French between the 
latter village and the Forest 
of Barry. This having been 
arranged, the three commanders 
decided that the attack should 
be carried out on the following 
day. 

The two young princes were 
little more than boys, and it 
was unfortunate for them that 
their rather crude tactics were 
to be employed against such a 
master of his craft as was 
Saxe. For although Napoleon 
thought Saxe rather small beer 
—général de second ordre, and 
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although Carlyle rather un- 
kindly described his ‘ Réveries ’ 
—or Reflections on the Art of 
War—as “a strange Military 
Farrago, dictated, I should 
think, under opium,” yet Saxe 
was undoubtedly one of the 
leading soldiers of his age. 
His life and career had been 
somewhat out of the ordinary. 
The natural son of Augustus 
the Strong, Elector of Saxony 
—and later King of Poland— 
by the beautiful Countess of 
K6énigsmarck, Saxe had over 
350 half-brothers and sisters, 
for his sire had been strongly 
philoprogenitive and in a very 
real sense the father of his 
people. The military experi- 
ence of Saxe had been varied 
and extensive. As a mere 
child of twelve he had wit- 
nessed, while with the army 
of Eugéne, the defeat of the 
French at Malplaquet. Later 
he had served under Peter the 
Great against the Swedes, and 
later still against the Turks. 
In 1719, when twenty-three 
years of age, he went to Paris 
to study mathematics, and in 
the following year received a 
commission in the French 
army. When the War of the 
Austrian Succession opened in 
1741, Saxe’s brilliant services 
had raised him to the rank of 
lieutenant-general, and his sur- 
prise and capture of Prague 
resulted in his advancement 
to the grade of Marshal of 
France. A man of immense 
physical strength, he could bend 
a horse-shoe in his hands ; but, 
although his energy and en- 
durance remained until the 
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end, his constitution was under- 
mined by the excesses of his 
life, and although not yet 
fifty in the year of Fontenoy, 
Saxe was unable, on account of 
dropsy, to sit for long in the 
saddle, and during most of the 
battle was carried about in a 
kind of litter or bath-chair. 
When Saxe heard of the 
approach of the Duke of Cum- 
berland he left some 18,000 
men to continue the invest- 
ment of Tournai, and massed 
the remainder of his army (the 
strength being somewhere be- 
tween 55,000 and 60,000 of all 
ranks) upon the defensive posi- 
tion which has already been 
described. As has been men- 
tioned, the position was one of 
great strength for defence, pos- 
sessing as it did natural ob- 
stacles for the flanks to rest 
upon, an excellent field of fire 
and a variety of strong-points, 
either already in existence or 
erected ad hoc. The interior 
of the position was also favour- 
able; there were few houses 
or trees to impede communica- 
tion and the power of rapid 
reinforcement ; while to the 
north, to conceal and shelter 
the French reserves, were slopes 
descending to the Scheldt, 
There was indeed an element 
of danger in the possibility of 
Saxe’s army, in case of defeat, 
being driven into that river, 
but precautions were taken 
against such eventuality by 
the employment of 6000 men 
at tétes de pont. There was 
also the possibility that the 
strongly marked salient formed 
by Fontenoy might be isolated 
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and ‘pinched out.’ But, on 
the whole, the position, though 
not perfect, was yet exceed- 
ingly strong. 

On the French side King 
Louis XV. spent the night 
before the battle at Calonne, 
on the western bank of the 
river. His Majesty was in un- 
usually high spirits. After 
supper the conversation turned 
upon battles where royalty 
had been present in person, 
and Louis remarked that not 
since Poitiers had a King of 
France been accompanied by 
his son, and that not since 
St Louis had any French mon- 
arch gained a signal victory 
over the English. He himself 
now hoped to change that 
record of defeat. Before dawn 
the King was wakened, and 
he sent to Saxe to ascertain 
the marshal’s latest orders. 
Then, accompanied by the 
Dauphin, Louis crossed the 
river into the battle zone, tak- 
ing post at a point of vantage 
in rear of the French line on 
the left. 

Meanwhile the battle had 
begun and the French artillery 
was in action. When two 
o'clock struck at Anthoin 
Church the Allies had begun 
to move out of their camp, 
the cavalry leading. It was 
still quite dark. The advance 
was slow, for there were many 
harrow lanes to be traversed, 
and the infantry, in heavy 
marching order, stumbled over 
hedges and ditches when they 
moved across country. So far 
a8 the right wing, under Cum- 
berland’s own hand, was con- 
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cerned, its task was primarily 
to pass through what might be 
called a fortified gateway made 
up of the 700 yards between 
the village of Fontenoy and a 
work called the Redoubt of 
Eu, and under fire of the 
garrisons of both those strong 
points. The silencing and cap- 
ture of Fontenoy was part of 
the task of the Dutch. To 
deal with the Redoubt of 
Eu a force of three British 
battalions, and one Hanoverian 
under Brigadier Ingoldsby, was 
to advance and carry the work 
by assault. Then, so soon as 
Ingoldsby had captured the 
redoubt and the Prince of 
Waldeck had gained possession 
of Fontenoy, the British, with 
their flanks thus immune, would 
march up the slope to the ridge 
and drive the French from their 
entrenchments. 

The plan miscarried from the 
start. While the fifteen ad- 
vanced squadrons of the British 
cavalry were covering the de- 
ployment and formation of the 
infantry, the cavalry general, 
Sir James Campbell, was mor- 
tally wounded by a round shot 
and carried from the field. 
Apparently he had not com- 
municated to any staff officer 
or subordinate the mission of 
the advanced squadrons, and 
these were now withdrawn. 
The infantry, however, moved 
forward, and were formed in 
two lines by General Ligonier, 
but not without difficulty and 
loss, for the French artillery 
now faisait rage. To beat 
down this annoying opposition 
Cumberland sent seven guns 
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to the front, and these caused 
a marked diminution of the 
enemy’s fire. Ligonier now 
sent word to the commander- 
in-chief to say that he was 
ready to advance so soon as 
the Dutch should march against 
Fontenoy. Nothing was said 
by him about the Redoubt of 
Eu on his right, the capture of 
which by Ingoldsby he prob- 
ably considered would be 
quickly effected. 

Both these enterprises, on 
which so much depended, re- 
sulted in complete failure. It 
was now close upon seven 
o’clock, and against the 
Redoubt of Eu no progress 
had been made. Ingoldsby 
had started with his brigade 
at 6 A.M., and after a recon- 
naissance of the ground over 
which he was to operate sent 
to the Duke asking for some 
guns. Cumberland at once 
despatched three six-pounders. 
But the wood was found to be 
occupied by Grassins—irregular 
troops—and when Cumberland 
for the second time galloped 
over to where Ingoldsby was 
engaged he found the detach- 
ment crowded in a sunken 
lane, and there was evidently 
considerable reluctance to come 
to grips with the redoubt. Act- 
ually the task imposed upon 
Ingoldsby and his men was well- 
nigh impossible. There was at 
least the equivalent of a bat- 
talion of Grassins in the wood, 
and for wood-fighting the rigid- 
ity and precision of British 
drill were entirely unsuitable. 
As for the redoubt, there was 
not one but two, garrisoned by 
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two battalions of the Régiment 
d’Eu with eight pieces of artil- 
lery, while between the forts 
was @ line of obstacles behind 
which was the whole of the 
Irish Brigade with eight more 
guns. Cumberland himself 
seems to have appreciated the 
difficulty and to have agreed 
to the suspension of the at- 
tempt, regretting doubtless that 
he had made no attempt the 
previous day to probe the wood 
by reconnaissance. 

This set-back on the right 
was matched by a more serious 
repulse on the left, or, more 
accurately, on the left at An- 
thoin and in the centre at 
Fontenoy. The Dutch and 
Austrians advanced against 
these villages ; but on the left 
the fire from the French guns 
across the river, taking the 
attackers in flank, brought 
them to a standstill and forced 
them to seek such cover as 
could be found. Worse still, 
the Dutch cavalry turned tail, 
and although the bulk of them 
drew rein before they were out 
of cannon-shot, one regiment 
at least galloped off the field. 
A more vigorous effort was 
made by the Dutch against 
Fontenoy, where the attackers 
soon had over 1000 casualties 
in the twelve battalions en- 
gaged. But the place was 
much too strong and the re 
sistance too obstinate for the 
Dutch troops. The general 
situation of the Allies was now 
serious. Both flank attacks, 
upon the successful issue of 
which the British advance de- 
pended, had completely failed, 
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and the unfortunate British 
infantry had been standing for 
hours exposed to a most galling 
artillery fire. To continue to 
expose them longer to such a 
strain was clearly impossible. 
Either they must be sent for- 
ward or be definitely with- 
drawn. 

In these circumstances it was 
decided to make a second 
attempt on Fontenoy, even 
at the expense of abandoning 
the attack on the right, against 
the Eu Redoubt, from which 
the 12th Foot and the 42nd 
Highlanders were withdrawn 
to stiffen the Dutch troops 
against Fontenoy. Saxe had 
received congratulations upon 
the check already inflicted on 
the Dutch, but, foreseeing that 
his opponent would not aban- 
don his attempts upon the 
village, he had replied grimly 
that the last word had not 
been said, and that the English 


' would be de plus dure digestion. 


This second attack began about 
10 A.M., and, thanks to the 
British reinforcements put in, 
achieved some initial success, 
a French advanced battery of 
four guns being compelled to 
withdraw. That, however, was 
all that was achieved. Le 
succes se borna la. The Dutch 
advanced bravely enough, but 
the moral of the French was 
high, and their fire discipline, 
behind entrenchments, was ex- 
cellent. The defenders reserved 
their fire until the Dutch troops 
were within point-blank range, 
when a terrible discharge was 
poured into the attackers, and 
roars of Vive le Rot burst out 
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from the French position. 
Utterly shaken, the Dutch fell 
back both from Fontenoy and 
from the French position, ex- 
tending thence westwards to 
Anthoin. The real fact seems 
to have been that Fontenoy 
was a position far too strong 
to be carried by any troops, 
however brave and however 
well led, without a far more 
thorough artillery preparation 
than had actually been given. 
For eight hours the Allied 
troops had been on their feet, 
and so far no success had been 
achieved. Stung by the failures 
right and left, the Duke of 
Cumberland now made the most 
gallant, but most unwise, re- 
solution to lead forward his 
right wing, although both Fon- 
tenoy and the Eu Redoubt, 
which would flank his advance, 
were not only still in the 
enemy’s possession, but had 
their resisting powers quite 
unaffected. The Eu Redoubt 
had, indeed, not been attacked 
at all. But so determined was 
the young and impetuous Cum- 
berland to get to grips with 
the French main body that, 
although both the conditions 
upon which the British attack 
was contingent had not been 
fulfilled, he launched his men 
upon one of the most murder- 
ous enterprises to which British 
troops were ever sent. Indeed, 
such was his impetuosity that 
he did not even wait for the 
issue of the second attempt 
against Fontenoy to be decided, 
but ordered the advance while 
the fighting there was in pro- 
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The Duke of Cumberland 
was, however, not the man to 
ask of his soldiers more than he 
was prepared to do himself, 
and, in spite of the remon- 
strances of Kdénigseck and 
Ligonier, he placed himself at 
the head of his troops. His 
force was in two lines; upon 
the right of the first line, in 
order from right to left, being 
the 1st Battalions of the First 
Guards, the Third Guards and 
the Coldstream Guards respec- 
tively. With shouldered arms, 
drums beating and colours fly- 
ing, the scarlet multitude of 
men, some 15,000 of them, 
moved off at the word of com- 
mand, preceded by some field 
guns drawn along by infantry 
detachments detailed for the 
purpose. The cavalry remained 
in rear. The two lines of 
infantry s’avancérent a pas 
comptés, with that slow and 
measured step for which they 
were already feared and fam- 
ous in Europe. 

There was, however, one 
special reason why the pace 
should on this occasion have 
been unusually slow—the very 
natural desire to await the 
issue of the second attack upon 
Fontenoy, which has been al- 
ready described. That attack 
failed, as has been told, and 
the British battalions which 
had taken part in it se rebatti- 
rent sur la masse et s’y soudée- 
rent; fell back, that is, upon 
the advancing mass and be- 
came embedded in it. And 


now the terrible nature of the 
task to be achieved was dia- 
mond clear. 


That portion of 
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the summit of the ridge which 
was the goal of the column 
was barely 700 yards in length, 
and was protected on the 
(enemy’s) right by the strong 
point of Fontenoy and on the 
left by the nearest of the Eu 
redoubts, both these flanking 
garrisons being in front of the 
summit of the ridge. Yet the 
advancing mass continued its 
stately and majestic progress 
over the fatal half mile of open 
plain. Long before the leading 
line had come abreast of the 
outlying houses of Fontenoy 
the French artillery had begun 
to take its toll. Still those 
dauntless British soldiers and 
their Hanoverian comrades 
marched on in perfect order, 
with shouldered arms, heedless 
of the gaps torn in their ranks 
by the plunging shot and shell. 
Then came the critical moment 
when the attackers were actu- 
ally in the narrow couloir, with 
the village on their immediate 
left and the redoubt upon their 
right, when the point-blank 
fire worked ghastly havoc in 
their already diminished ranks. 
As the first line passed, bloody 
but unbowed, through this 
death-trap, guns from Fontenoy 
and from the redoubt began to 
take it in reverse. As the 
narrative of the French General 
Staff generously puts it: “ All 
the solidity, all the courage, 
and all the discipline of the 
English infantry soldier were 
called for in this supreme trial.” 
But the position which it had 
been ordered to take was still 
hidden beyond the crest-line. 
And so the broken mass still 
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moved forward until at last 
the front line topped the crest 
and saw lines of French in- 
fantry advancing towards it. 
Instinctively both the op- 
posing masses halted at once, 
a mere thirty paces separating 
them. The French troops con- 
sisted of two brigades, one of 
them of French Guards, which 
had been moved forward from 
the protection afforded by a 
hollow road in order to avoid 
“wne affaire de mousqueterie,” 
in which the British superiority 
was acknowledged. Apparently 
it was hoped by the French to 
beat back the stubborn and 
undaunted column by the phy- 
sical advantages of weight of 
numbers and physical fresh- 
ness, with which object the 
French commander, the Comte 
de Chabannes, fit battre le charge. 
No charge, however, took place, 
and the two lines remained 
facing each other, the Gardes 
Francaises finding themselves 
confronting the three Guards 
battalions of the British force. 
In the ensuing pause that 
bantering spirit, of which time 
and again the British troops 
gave proof during the Great 
War, now showed itself. The 
officers of the British front 
line raised their hats in salute 
to their foes. An officer of the 
Guards pulled out the kind of 
flask known as a ‘ pocket pistol,’ 
drank to the health of the 
‘opposite numbers’ and cried 
out that he hoped the French 
Guards would stand that day 
and not swim the Scheldt as 
they had swum the Main at 
Dettingen—a shrewd thrust at 
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@ precipitate retreat two years 
earlier, when the Gardes Fran- 
caises had received in their 
own army the nickname of 
‘The Main Ducks.’ In the 
First Guards of the British 
force an officer called out, 
““Messieurs des gardes fran- 
caises, tirez,” but from the 
other side came the reply, 
“ Messieurs, nous ne tirons pas 


les premiers: tirez vous- 
mémes.” This, be it remem- 
bered, was no contest in 


courtesy. Each side was striv- 
ing to obtain the advantage, 
for the tactical doctrine of the 
time laid stress upon the im- 
portance of receiving the 
enemy’s fire before delivering 
one’s own. There was there- 
fore a pause, and it is interesting 
to speculate upon what would 
have happened had each side 
determined to obey au fond the 
precepts of the training it had 
received. The French, how- 
ever, broke under the strain, 
and the Historical Section of 
the French General Staff states 
frankly that la discipline ne 
fut pas assez forte de notre part 
pour empécher la ‘ tirerie.’ Up 
went the French muskets ; and 
the moment of breathless silence 
was broken by the gruff voice 
of a British Guardsman: “ For 
what we are about to receive, 
may the Lord make us truly 
thankful.” 

The volley of the French 
soldiers was, however, a ragged 
affair—assez mal. And then— 
let us get down to real soldier 
talk—the French ‘got it in 
the neck.’ Volley after volley 
crashed out from the British 
H2 
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line; and with such coolness 
and precision was the fire 
directed that officers were seen 
tapping the muskets of their 
men with their regimental canes 
to ensure that the aim might 
be low and deadly. The French 
Guards could not here make 
amends for Dettingen. Quite 
frankly they broke ; ils se sont 
débandés, leaving over 400 of 
their numbers on the ground, 
of whom one-fourth would 
never rise again. Some groups, 
however, rallied, but it was 
only for a moment, and they, 
too, quickly turned and fled. 
Of the officers who had been 
in front, such as survived 
stood erect facing their foes 
and disdaining to fly, until an 
aide-de-camp came galloping 
with a message from the King 
himself bidding them withdraw. 
In the Swiss Guards the cas- 
ualties were no less severe, and 
they too withdrew in con- 
fusion. The Aubeterre regi- 
ment was almost ‘wiped out, 
but it had stood its ground 
staunchly, and it was noted 
after the battle that the heels 
of the dead men preserved the 
lines on which they had been 
drawn up while alive. For the 
moment the French resistance 
had utterly collapsed, and the 
triumphant red-coats, pushing 
steadily on, were close upon the 
enemy’s camp. It seems as if 
the column now involuntarily 
halted, astonished at finding 
itself in the middle of the 
French. Like a noble bull, 


faced by none with impunity 
and wounded only at a dis- 
tance by those venturing to 
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wound, there it stood in the 
midst of a hostile amphitheatre, 
triumphant and bellowing de- 
fiance, though weakened by 
past exertions and loss of blood. 
Thus an enemy writer puts it, 
and Ligonier said much the 
same kind of thing, but in 
more matter of fact terms, 
when he wrote later in his 
despatch: ‘Then Things had 
@ very good Appearance, and 
there was a fair Prospect of a 
compleat Victory.” 

But those were the days 
when cavalry vigorously 
handled could restore a com- 
promised situation in the twink- 
ling of an eye. The British 
cavalry had been left behind, 
but the French had immediately 
available a very large mounted 
force, well over a hundred 
squadrons in all. The first line 
of French cavalry came thun- 
dering down, but in face of 
the steady musketry of the 
British the French horsemen 
were forced to halt twenty 
paces from their objective and 
to retire. This first line of 
French cavalry fell back, deci- 
mated, behind the second, which 
charged in its turn, but only 
to meet with the same fate. 
Three times more was the 
venture made, the Household 
Cavalry, the famous Maison 
du Roi, being lauched against 
the scarlet mass. But each 
time the charge was shattered 
and beaten back. Nothing 
could succeed against those 
terrible volleys of the British: 
“It was like charging two 
flaming fortresses rather than 
two columns of infantry.” 
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Yet those French cavalry- 
men who died had not sold 
their lives in vain. Time had 
been gained to rally the French 
infantry, and the combined 
effect upon the British column 
of fire from front, flanks and 
rear produced a retrograde 
movement attended with some 
disorder. The Duke of Cum- 
berland, however, threw him- 
self into the confusion, and by 
voice and gesture was able not 
only to check the dissolution 
of his force but even to reform 
it for a second attack. The 


_ Prince of Waldeck hurriedly 


agreed to make another attempt 
upon Fontenoy, and Cumber- 
land, counting on such assist- 
ance, advanced once more. It 
was now close upon mid-day, and 
the Allies had been either march- 
ing to battle or actively engaged 
in it for nearly ten hours. 
Meanwhile at the French 
headquarters there had been 
considerable anxiety. Many 
senior officers had implored the 
King to seek safety in flight, 
but Louis had already expressed 
complete confidence in the 
ability of Saxe, and, anticipat- 
ing MacMahon’s mot in the 
Malakoff, had declared, Je reste 
ou je suis. As for Saxe, his 
confidence never wavered. In 
spite of his infirmity, and al- 
though such was the thirst 
produced by the dropsy from 
which he suffered that he was 
compelled to suck a bullet all 
day, he had himself hoisted on 
@ horse and galloped to various 
portions of the field encouraging 
the troops by his presence and 
improving their dispositions by 
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his skill. While with the King, 
at the moment of the appear- 
ance of the British on the 
crest, a hurried council of war 
was held on horseback. The 
King was urged to order a 
retreat, but Saxe broke in: 
“Who is the —— that suggests 
that? It is too late now. We 
must conquer or die.”” And he 
told the King that he could 
restore the day provided he was 
not hampered in his operations 
by amateurish suggestions of 
the King’s entourage. 
Everything now turned upon 
the attack on Fontenoy. Could 
the Dutch but seize that salient 
and strong-point, the second 
advance of Cumberland’s 
column would be immensely 
facilitated. But the Dutch 
would not stir hand or foot, 
and, when Cumberland moved 
forward again, his left flank 
was still under a devastating 
fire. Further, the French had 
brought up some more artillery 
to play upon the British front 
and Saxe had moved forward 
his reserves, among them the 
Trish Brigade. The British 
were now in a different forma- 
tion, somewhat of a bataillon 
carré, or a8 one historian—an 
Trishman—puts it, “‘an oblong 
square.” The second advance 
was made with the same daunt- 
less resolution and the same 
unshaken courage which had 
characterised the first. Even 
the first onrush of the Irish 
Brigade—which had not so far 
been engaged, and now came, 
fresh and eager, to the fight— 
was checked with heavy loss. 
But the limit of endurance had 
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now been reached by the 
Column of Fontenoy. Its losses 
were already frightful. The 
men were almost completely 
exhausted. The cannonade in 
front and flank could no longer 
be borne. And everywhere 
French infantry, in superior 
numbers, were closing round. 
Now was given the order to 
retire. The movement was 
carried out with steadfastness 
and precision. The French 
Household Cavalry made a 
furious charge on the rear of 
the column, but again were 
beaten back by the steady fire 
discipline of the British troops. 
In perfect order the British 
and Hanoverian battalions— 
with the same slow majestic 
pace that had marked the 
advance, and covered by the 
British cavalry, which now 
came forward — proudly and 
slowly left the field. Save for 
the abortive attempt of their 
Household Cavalry, the French 
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made no real attempt to pursue, 
Instead, the King of France 
halted and reviewed his army, 
and the “shouts of Vive le 
Roi! the hats waving in the 
air on the tops of bayonets, 
the standards riddled with shot, 
and the felicitations of the 
officers embracing one another 
for joy formed a most exciting 
scene.” 

In Cumberland’s force, which 
had gone into action some 
15,000 strong, there were 5736 
casualties, and of these over 
3600 were suffered by the 
twenty English battalions en- 
gaged. Thus was a British 
army defeated, and thus was 
Dettingen avenged. But, four- 
teen years later, at Minden and 
Quebec (and over a century 
and a half later on the Yser and 
the Somme) the British infantry 
showed the French that there 
still breathed within it the spirit 
that had animated the Column 
of Fontenoy. 
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‘THE WILDEST DREAMS OF KEW.’ 


BY FRANK HIVES. 


THOSE who had occasion to 
ply the upper reaches of the 
Imo River towards the end of 
the first decade of the present 
century May remember the 
‘sacred croc’ of Afuntatam, 
and recall the indignation they 
felt on {being authoritatively 
requested, even if nothing 
had been further from their 
thoughts, to refrain from 
shooting him. On inquiring 
why and being told that it 
was some fad of the District 
Commissioner, it was usual to 
suggest that immediate medical 
treatment seemed indicated. 

They will not be many now- 
adays. At the time, that part 
of Nigeria was only just being 
‘opened up,’ and river traffic 
was mainly confined to Govern- 
ment launches or steel canoes 
on official business. Nor did 
the sacred croc last long—not 
more than about nine months. 
But while he did, he was a 
conspicuous feature of the land- 
Scape, and he caused me, 
as the D.C. concerned, quite 
enough anxiety to have war- 
ranted a rest cure. 

He used to lie basking on a 
sand-bank well out in the river 
with his jaws wide open like a 
carpet bag with two rows of 
sharp serrated teeth—the hugest 
specimen of his kind I have 
éver seen, and I have seen 
some big ones. If ever saurian 


courted trouble, he did. No 
village shooting gallery could 
have offered a more tempting 
pot-shot; and size made him 
a trophy worth having. Yet 
for reasons of high politics I 
was much concerned for his 
safety. 

He and I arrived in those 
parts about the same time. I 
had just been transferred to 
the district, which Higher 
Authority, in its wisdom, 
thought ripe for ‘ opening up,’ 
but had, a8 was a way 
with it, overlooked an area 
of over a hundred square 
miles of hinterland, which I 
propose to call the Doua area. 
It was in very evil repute for 
Juju worship, slave trading, 
human sacrifices and other 
abominations. My more par- 
ticular mission was to induce 
Doua to ‘come in’ and to 
accept the blessings of British 
rule, without, if possible, enlist- 
ing the aid of the military 
arm. Its employment might 
cast reflections on the wisdom 
of Higher Authority. As the 
only trade outlet of this 
area, of which Doua, a big 
fortified village some two 


days’ march inland in difficult 
country, was the centre, Afun- 
tatam was a place of some 
importance. We had got so 
far as to establish a rest-house 
there, and to be on friendly 
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terms. There was some sort of 
underground understanding be- 
tween Doua and Afuntatam, 
and my own information or the 
character of the influential 
Chief of the latter, an aged 
Juju priest retired from prac- 
tice, was not as flattering as 
that of official sources. I re- 
garded Afuntatam as a key 
position, and consequently set 
store on cultivating friendly 
relations. 

On taking over my new 
district I therefore made it 
my business to pay Afuntatam 
an early visit. But when my 
canoe approached the mudbank 
landing-stage of the township, 
it was greeted with such an 
outbreak of firing of guns, 
beating of drums and general 
commotion that I began to 
have my doubts about the 
nature of my reception. My 
interpreter, detecting in the 
din a note of lamentation, re- 
assured me. On landing I 
learnt that the old Chief had 
just died. The community was 
in far too excited a frame of 
mind to attend to anything 
else, so I pushed off again, 
with a promise, as I had other 
places up-stream to visit, to 
return a few days later. 

About a fortnight later I 
approached the scene again, 
coming down-stream. It was 
hushed in idyllic stillness. Only 
on the sand-bank, nearly in 
mid-stream, with its wicked 
jaws wide open, basking in the 
sun, lay this monstrous croco- 
dile. Though the canoe passed 
within a few yards, it took not 
the smallest notice of us. It 
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was such an inviting target 
that my first impulse was to 
grab my rifle, but either by 
accident or design Momo— 
officially my native bodyservant 
and privately my most trusted 
friend—had stowed it with the 
rest of my gear in the second 
canoe. At the same moment 
@ group of natives on the oppo- 
site bank began dancing, ges- 
ticulating and yelling as if in 
protest. The behaviour of my 
boys and the paddlers too 
struck me as unusual. They 
had allowed me to approach 
within a few yards without 
calling my attention to it, 
though the average native is 
prompt enough to advise the 
white man of his natural enemy. 
On this occasion they were all 
curiously subdued, and Momo, 
well up in the bows, carefully 
avoided meeting my eye. I 
began to smell Juju. Just 
as we passed, however, the 
crocodile evidently took the 
warning as addressed to itself, 
because, blinking a cold and 
glassy eye—there are few things 
more evil than the eye of a 
crocodile—and closing its 
wicked jaws, it slid noiselessly 
into the water. Quite involun- 
tarily I took off my solar 
topee, with a flourish, to shoo 
its fleeting shadow in the water. 
It was, a8 it afterwards turned 
out, a stroke of good luck. 

I met with a most cordial 
reception in the village. I 
condoled with the community 
on the loss it had suffered by 
the death of its Chief, and 
eulogised his virtues. I trusted 
that our pleasant relations 
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would bear fruit under the 
rule of his successor. His 
successor, one Timaliliku, there- 
upon made what would no 
doubt be correctly described 
as a suitable reply. I rather 
liked the cut of the new Chief’s 
jib, He seemed, for a native, 
to be honest according to his 
lights, but, lacking the prestige 
of his predecessor, was far from 
feeling firmly seated in the 
saddle. However, his speech 
furnished me with a peg on 
which to hang my usual D.C.’s 
homily by assuring them that 
if they would abstain from 
human sacrifice and slave traffic 
and similar practices, I would 
see to it that their local cus- 
toms were respected—which 
was the point I guessed their 
new Chief wanted me to em- 
phasise—and that they them- 
selves were protected against all 
enemies of whatsoever nature. 
Therewith the official palaver 
came to a satisfactory close 
with song and dance, or at any 
rate with dance, and I retired 
to the privacy of the rest-house 
feeling that, hazy as the out- 
look was, the entente with 
Afuntatam had been materially 
strengthened. 

In the meanwhile I felt sure 
that Momo was engaged on pri- 
vate propaganda for my ‘ very 
strong juju,’ and was commit- 
ting it to all sorts of impossible 
engagements. But I knew 
better than to interfere with 
Momo’s private activities. I 
had sent my interpreter to 
make inquiries among his kin 
a to the precise significance 
attaching to the crocodile. It 
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was as well I did. The brute 
had suddenly appeared on the 
very day of the old Chief’s 
death. Therefore the old Chief’s 
soul, pending its reincarnation, 
had taken cover, probably by 
arrangement with its Juju, in 
the crocodile. 

This belief in temporary 
metempsychosis is widespread 
among most Nigerian tribes. 
When the soul (or the native 
equivalent for it) leaves the 
body, it hovers about at the 
mercy of the hostile Jujus 
lying in wait for it—hence the 
barrage of noise, designed to 
scare them away, that greeted 
us on my first arrival—until it 
can find temporary accom- 
modation in the body of an 
appropriate animal. In the 
district which I had just left, 
it was usually the python or 
the iguana. But I ought to 
have remembered that on the 
upper reaches of the Cross, as 
of the Imo River, the crocodile 
was the chosen sanctuary. It 
had redounded to my credit 
that, prompted by my watchful 
Juju—I recognised Momo’s 
touch here—I at first sight 
saluted the ‘ Chief’ (this must 
have been the flourish with my 
sun helmet). During this ten- 
ancy the animals are, of course, 
juju in the highest degree, 
because, if they should meet 
with a violent end, the soul 
would not survive, and would 
miss its second innings in 
human form. For it is making 
only passing sojourn until the 
new-born body for which it has 
to wait—often for years—is 
ready for occupation. This is 
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often the offspring of some 
near relative of the deceased 
in whom the unhouselled soul 
is reincarnated. Its parents 
are well aware of its high 
destiny, and proudly notify the 
other members of the family 
of its arrival. The child itself 
commonly bears the name of 
the forebear it reincarnates. 

The belief is a fact that has 
to be taken into account. In 
fact, so closely does the soul 
become identified with its tem- 
porary habitat that it subse- 
quently has the power of chang- 
ing itself back to the aspect 
of its former host. Hence the 
innumerable stories, current in 
West African protectorates, of 
natives who are, apparently at 
will, able to transform them- 
selves into the shape of some 
animal or reptile. 

For practical politics, at any 
rate, I felt devoutly thankful 
that I had not, by an unluckily 
successful shot, lost all the 
ground I had so far gained in 
Afuntatam. Chief or crocodile, 
the old gentleman on the sand- 
bank was a factor of considera- 
tion. I made a mental note of 
it for reference and then forgot 
all about him, until he was 
recalled to my memory when 
a deputation waited on me a 
week or two later soon after 
young Harker, my newly ap- 
pointed assistant, joined me. 

It was composed of the prin- 
cipal notables of Afuntatam, 
introduced by Chief Tim (his 
full patronymic proved a little 
cumbrous for everyday use). 
They came with a grievance, 
of course, which was the reason 
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why I asked young Harker to 
attend—to initiate him into 
the procedure of a full-dregs 
palaver. It appeared from 
Tim’s speech that while they, 
the people of Afuntatam, had 
entered into bonds of friendship 
with the white man, yet 
launches and other craft of his 
plying up and down-stream 
persisted in shooting at their 
sacred crocodile. I gathered 
that he had recently had one 
or two quite narrow escapes. 
They therefore claimed pro- 
tection against a continuance 
of these outrages, and indi- 
cated that they regarded them 
as a breach of faith on my 
part. 

This put me in something of 
a quandary. I could appreciate 
that, from the native point of 
view, it was well founded, yet 
I could not see how to guard 
against the chance snapshot 
which, hit or miss, would in- 
fallibly put an end to my local 
prestige. So I fell back on 
frankness. I pointed out that, 
with all respect for the sanctity 
of its crocodile, to the precise 
nature of which no allusion 
was ever made, Afuntatam 
could not expect me to patrol 
both banks of the river. I 
suggested that the guard on 
the bank should be doubled, 
and they, on the approach of 
any unknown craft, should urge 
the advisability of the old 
gentleman’s withdrawal under 
water, while my assistant—it 
struck me as a good opportunity 
for introducing Harker to the 
favourable notice of Afuntatam 
—would see to it that as many 
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of our boats as possible were 
warned not to shoot. This I 
knew should be practicable, 
because nearly all the up-river 
traffic called at our station. 
By this friendly co-operation 
any regrettable incident might 
be prevented. The suggestion 
was received with acclamation. 
As the deputation withdrew, 
young Harker congratulated me 
on the address with which I 
had extricated myself from my 
dilemma. 

“T am afraid it will be a bit 
of a nuisance for you, though,” 
I said. 

“ But surely you don’t seri- 
ously expect me to carry out 
this ridi—this order to dry- 
nurse their pet croc ? ” 

“TI most certainly do. You 
know what that croc stands 
for?” 

“T know the myth you are 
referring to, certainly. But 
you surely don’t attach any 
weight to a grotesque super- 
stition . . .” 

* What I do or do not believe 
in is not the point. The natives 
undoubtedly believe it. And 
that is what matters.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

Harker was always quick to 
recognise when he had gone 
too far. That is why we never 
quarrelled ; we only bickered 
occasionally. 

He had entered the Service 
under other conditions than I 
and was, no doubt justifiably, 
critical of my ‘ backwoodsman’s 
methods.’ He had done some- 
thing distinguished in connec- 
tion with a Science tripos at 
Cambridge—a Juju apparently 
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held in great awe by the natives 
of those parts. My only quarrel 
with it was that it was not a 
Juju suited at that date to the 
needs of my particular district. 
My methods were, no doubt, 
often crude and primitive. But 
my principle always has been 
that in a new country you 
have first and foremost to 
establish law and order. After- 
wards, but only afterwards, 
you can afford to make room 
for the frills of civilisation. 
Young Harker seemed to me 
inclined to reverse this process. 
Fortunately, perhaps, the 
system of collaboration was not 
put to too severe a strain. 
When the head wife of the old 
Chief’s eldest son presented 
him with a son, everyone knew 
that the patriarch’s soul was 
safe again. On or about the 
same day—I am concerned to 
pick my words with care—the 
sacred crocodile disappeared. 
It may very well have been a 
coincidence, say a surfeit of the 
goat’s flesh, with which it was 
too amply rationed. There 
were any number of alter- 
natives, but the natives had 
lost all interest in it. I believe 
it to be a fact that it was 
never seen again after the birth 
of the auspicious infant. 
“Which, of course,” said 
Harker, ‘is conclusive proof of 
your metempsychosis theory ! ” 
“By the way,” I rejoined, 
“have you ever heard of a 
writer who suggested that the 
wildest dreams of Kew might 
be the facts of Khatmandhu ? 
Talking of facts, I have had 
some nasty reports in from 
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Doua way. Juju murders, kid- 
napping and slave raiding and 
so on. You might see if they 
can throw any light on them 
in Afuntatam. I have an 
idea that our friend Tim could 
if he had a mind.” 

“Very good, sir. May I 
take your man, Momo, with 
me? He gets more out of 
Tim than anyone else.” 

That again was young Harker 
at his best. Give him a job of 
work and he would stop arguing 
and become alert, keen and 
efficient. 

I was kept busy breaking it 
to the Higher Authorities that 
before I could consider, my 
district really open I should 
probably want a patrol to 
smoke out the Doua area, as it 
was too inaccessible for my 
police to tackle unsupported. 
That, of course, engendered an 
appetite for reports. 

By the time I picked up the 
threads of local politics again, 
the news from Doua sounded 
a good deal more disturbing. 
It looked as if there was 
serious trouble brewing there 
and some definite organisation 
behind it. 

On the surface things were 
smooth enough in Afuntatam, 
though Harker thought there 
was a certain atmosphere of 
tension. Tim apparently knew 
very little of Doua, and only 
knew its head Chief, Tskau, 
for a powerful and wealthy 
trader, who had ceased to trade 
with them many moons ago. 
From other sources, Harker 
had gathered that Tskau, as 
a brother Juju priest, had been 
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on close terms with Tim’s 
predecessor. But, officially, 


Tim knew none of these things. 

“ Fact is,” Harker concluded, 
“he struck me as having some- 
thing on his mind, but too 
scared to get it off. He seemed 
worried by some yarn about a 
man-eating tiger. I did not 
know we ran to them, by the 
waa. 

“We don’t. He meant a 
leopard. Well?” 

“The other day it killed a 
woman near Asaki. .. .” 

** Where’s that ? ” 

“Small village up-country a 
few miles from Doua, but in 
the Afuntatam sphere of influ- 
ence. Brute appears to have 
torn the wretched woman’s 
throat out. Tim has called on 
his local sportsmen to run it to 
earth, but I gather the response 
has not been enthusiastic. ... 
What is it?” 

Harker’s interpreter came in 
to announce that a runner had 
just come hot haste from Tim 
on urgent business. Leaving 
Harker to attend to him, I 
strolled across to my hut, where 
I found Momo, unnecessarily, 
I thought, overhauling my 
eamp kit. No! he had heard 
no news of Doua. He had 
never even heard the name of 
Tskau. He was so blank that, 
knowing his methods, I felt 
sure he was keeping something 
back for me to wring out of 
him as safer for him than to 
volunteer it. So I drew a bow 
at a venture. 

“Did you hear any talk 
about a man-eating tiger ? ” 

Before answering he went to 
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the door of the hut and looked 
out. Speaking rapidly in Ibo 
(which is not the language of 
those parts), he told me that a 
tiger reported to be a very 
strong Juju had recently killed 
@ woman in Asaki. 

“Then why did not the 
young men of Asaki beat it up 
and shoot it?” He patted 
the breech of my express, and 
intimated that native weapons 
were of no avail against a tiger 
of this sort. 

“Well, they can trap it. I 
have seen them do it.” 

With careful forbearance 
Momo made me understand that 
a tiger, proof against anything 
but modern rifles, was not likely 
to amble into traps. 

So this was the message that 
Tim (a8 was obvious from the 
many denials) wished to have 
conveyed to me, but was too 
scared to put into words him- 
self. Momo evidently thought 
the time had come to intervene. 
The suggestion had its attrac- 
tions. Intervention would es- 
tablish our prestige in Afun- 
tatam, and might put the 
beginning of wisdom into Doua. 
An orderly from Harker inter- 
rupted my meditations. Would 
I mind stepping across to the 
office again ? 

“A messenger from Asaki, 
sir, whom Tim sent on at once. 
This beastly leopard killed an- 
other woman yesterday. They 
are in a stew about it. I 
thought you had better see the 
man in case——” 

But there was nothing to be 
got out of him beyond the bare 
facts. 
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I could not detach more than 
ohe sergeant and eleven native 
constables from their routine 
duties, but they were all first- 
class, trustworthy men and al- 
most as Juju-proof as Momo. 
I counted on travelling light 
and moving fast—a sort of tip- 
and-run reconnaissance, with, if 
in luck’s way, a snap shot at the 
leopard—anything rather than 
intervention by force in the 
Doua area. I felt sure that to 
appear at this particular junc- 
ture would strengthen our pres- 
tige and afford me a useful 
clue whether any, and if so 
what, mischief was in the wind. 
When, after making all ar- 
rangements, I told Harker of 
them, he, rather to my sur- 
prise, begged me to include 
him. Headquarters, he was 
sure, could ‘carry on’ easily 
during our short absence. The 
leopard of Asaki, he urged, 
was after all his pigeon. 

“Tt had not occurred to 
me,” I said. ‘‘ What has made 
you keen on it ? ” 

““T hardly know, except per- 
haps that I have an idea that 
there may be something brew- 
ing in the Doua district, and 
that there is more than meets 
the eye in this second attack. 
In any case,” he added with an 
apologetic laugh, “an addi- 
tional rifle might be useful, 
and, if the leopard should be 
about, I should like to have my 
chance of bagging it. What 
about the Leopard Society ? ” 

‘You mean of Sierra Leone?” 

Just about that date the Leo- 
pard Society had begun to make 
itself notoriously objectionable. 
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“Yes. Couldn’t it possibly 
have slipped down here ? ” 

Possible but not probable, I 
thought. I began to see what 
was at the back of young 
Harker’s mind. When once 
the suggestion of the super- 
natural, or, a3 he would prefer 
to call it, superstition, was 
ruled out, he did not miss 
much. Moreover, his sugges- 
tion of the value of another 
rifle—I knew he was a good and 
cool shot—appealed to me. 

On the spur of the moment 
I dropped a chit to the Duke. 
I knew him to be stationed 
somewhere down-stream. I 
only told him that a man-eating 
leopard had been reported, and 
that if he set out at once he 
would probably catch me up. 
I felt that there might be 
features in this adventure that 
would make ‘ another point of 
view ’ welcome. 

We started as soon as it was 
light next morning. Harker, 
myself, the sergeant and (in- 
cluding Momo) eleven con- 
stables, with rather a big train 
of porters and details. I was 
taking three tents (a spare one 
in case the Duke should turn 
up), because we knew Asaki 
was @ very primitive village in 
the heart of thick bush. The 
police would have to make shift 
with improvised shelters. We 
left the river a few miles 
below Afuntatam. While I 
did not distrust Tim, I did 
not want our advent too widely 
noised abroad. 

The track was narrow and 
the going bad, and it was later 
in the afternoon than I liked 
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before, with Momo and five 
constables, I reached Asaki, 
I had left Harker behind to 
bring up the porters, who were 
sulky and straggling badly. 
Asaki proved an uninviting 
village with the bush growing 
right up to its palisade. On 
the outskirts the headman 
and a handful of young bucks 
met me with the startling news 
that another woman had fallen 
a@ victim to the leopard that 
same afternoon. Having heard 
from Afuntatam (so much for 
my precautions, I thought, in 
laboriously skirting the place) 
that the white men were on 
their way up, he had ordered 
the body to be left where it 
was found. Would I come 
and view it before dark? It 
was obviously the right thing 
to do, so, leaving the sergeant 
and two constables with in- 
structions to clear a pitch for 
tents outside the village, I set 
out again with Momo and the 
two other constables and with 
the headman and his guides. 
They led us through dense bush 
to a small stream, which I 
learnt was the sole water supply 
of the village. There was a 
small clearing on either bank 
where the track crossed the 
stream. Within a few feet of 
this clearing, half hidden in 
broken and trampled bush, lay 
the body of a young native 
woman with her water-pot at 
her feet. She was naked except 
for her loin cloth, and even at 
first glance her wounds were 
ghastly. Her throat was prac- 
tically torn out of her neck, 
leaving the head half severed 
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from the body. When I raised 
it, rigor mortis had not set in. 
The place was a shambles. 
Both on the breasts and the 
back were several deep crimson 
gashes, as likely to have been 
left by a leopard’s claws as 
anything else. Everything 
pointed to an attack as sudden 
as it had been savage. In- 
voluntarily I looked round for 
some trace or spoor of the 
beast, but, of course, to no 
purpose in the tangled bush. I 
set my men to search the sandy 
banks, and the track on the 
other bank which the headman 
told me led to another village 
with which they had little com- 
munication. Though it often 
used the same watering-place, 
it was unfriendly. In the 
gathering dusk the whole place 
seemed to have an eerie air. It 
was a coincidence, I assured 
myself, that Doua was only 
some six miles away. 

Momo, like the other con- 
stables, seemed dispirited and, 
it struck me, went about the 
work in a perfunctory fashion. 
I said something to him about 
it. He looked at me as nearly 
without the trace of a grin as I 
can remember and an expres- 
sion that said more eloquently 
than words that to look for 
that tiger’s spoor was a waste 
of time. 

I soon called my men off 
because, apart from the risk, 
it was growing too dark. I had 
the poor body brought in, and 
after arranging for a palaver 
that same evening, went back 
to camp. 

At the palaver the natives 
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were too excited to give a 
very coherent account of recent 
events. One or two of the 
young men had actually fired 
at it with their obsolete 
weapons, but without effect, 
and this had in itself apparently 
been enough to start a scare of 
Juju. The first victim had been 
killed in the evening just a 
fortnight ago; the second at 
the same spot under precisely 
similar circumstances, but in 
the early morning eight days 
later. In both cases the in- 
juries were identical with those 
I had just seen. In neither 
case had the bodies been further 
molested. After the second 
woman had been killed, the 
headman had given orders for 
all women and boys to go to 
the watering-place in convoys 
under an escort of armed men. 
This for some days had 
seemed effective. No further 
attacks had ensued, nor had 
the tiger been seen. The victim 
of this evening had missed the 
afternoon convoy and, being 
without water, had slipped 
down to the stream alone. 
Finally the headman, voicing 
the sentiment of the gathering, 
expressed his conviction that 
this third murder had satisfied 
him that they were dealing 
with no ordinary tiger but 
with an evil Juju incited against 
them by some hostile influence. 
Young Harker became restive 
when I allowed speaker after 
speaker to corroborate this. 
It did indeed amount to the 
contention that the tiger must 
be Juju, otherwise their young 
men would have dealt with 
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it. When had they hitherto 
ever failed to deal faithfully 
with any normal tiger? Had 
the men of Asaki suddenly 
become children, unable to 
protect their own women? 
They were inclined to make 
the malignancy of the Juju a 
point of parochial honour. 
Tacitly accepting the theory, 
I endeavoured to elicit what 
hostile influence could have 
directed so powerful a Juju 
against the unoffending village. 
From the headman I learnt 
that no one had been reported 
killed on the other bank of the 
stream. This seemed strange, 
seeing that the two villages 
used the same watering-place. 
Here the headman seemed to 
me to hesitate and consulted 
one or two of the leading elders 
in whispers. Not necessarily, 
he finally admitted, seeing that 
the people of Asaki had, for 
some time past, held no com- 
munication with the people of 
Agwi. If they met at the 
watering-place they failed to 
see one another. They had 
also ceased to trade because 
the men of Agwi were bad 
men and the sons of goats. 
There was obviously bad blood, 
if not an active feud, between 
them. It seemed to afford a 
clue to the hostile influence 
operating behind the Juju. 
Pressed hard by Harker the 
headman admitted that this ill 
feeling was due to the refusal 
of a demand for two of their 
women in marriage, on the 
grounds that what would corre- 
spond to the references of the 
parties were unsatisfactory. 
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From the constraint over the 
assembly, it was ‘clear that 
Harker was close on the heels 
of the hostile influence and I 
was not best pleased by his 
persistence in pressing it. They 
were scared of trenching on 
matters too high for them. 
So after declaring, with more 
confidence than I felt, that, 
Juju or no Juju, I was going to 
see that tiger brought to book, 
I closed the palaver. 

It is a mistake to press the 
native oncehis fears are aroused. 
He only becomes mulish. These 
people were thoroughly con- 
vinced that the leopard was 
some supernatural visitation. 
But nothing was going to make 
them say who or what they 
believed it to be. 

Early the next morning I 
moved camp, both for the pur- 
poses of beating up the leopard 
and because in the event of 
trouble with Tskau it would 
be well not to be hampered 
by thick bush. On the other 
bank of the stream Momo had 
discovered a deserted yam 
plantation not far from Agwi. 
Being cleared of bush, it 
afforded, if need be, a fair field 
of fire. 

The messengers to Doua re- 
turned with a reply to the 
effect that the Chief was sick 
and could not travel, that his 
principal headmen were at work 
in the fields and could not be 
recalled in time. I was rather 
relieved to find that his refusal 
was draped under the custom- 
ary diplomatic excuse of ill- 
health. It looked as though 
some influence were restraining 
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Tskau from an overt declara- 
tion of hostility. Not to give 
him time to recover his second 
wind of truculence, I sent 
back a message that in view 
of the Chief’s sickness I would 
be at Doua by mid-day to- 
morrow. I then despatched a 
couple of constables to Afun- 
tatam to bring up as many of 
Tim’s young men as were 
available, to assist in the big 
drive I was organising for the 
morrow. I spent the rest of 
the day in reconnoitring the 
lie of the land after sending 
out Momo to penetrate as far 
as he could in the direction of 
Doua. What little I could 
glean about Tskau confirmed 
my suspicion that Doua had, 
for some time, been an active 
centre of the slave trade, and 
that we were seriously interfer- 
ing with the course of business. 
Towards evening Harker re- 
turned to camp, looking worn 
out and dispirited. With parties 
organised from Asaki and, with 
some reluctance, from Agwi, he 
had spent the day in beating 
both banks of the stream with- 
out either flushing the leopard 
or finding any trace of it. Not 
far from Agwi he had found 
another clearing, less practi- 
cable as a watering-place than 
the one near Asaki, and had 
again drawn blank. Whatever 
it was he had hoped for he had 
failed, for he was wrapped in 
gloom. As I would not agree 
to his leaving camp after night- 
fall—he wanted to go down 
to the watering-place again ‘ on 
chance ’—he turned in early. 
Momo, with rather a depre- 
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catory grin, reported that he 
had failed to reach Doua itself, 
which he had learnt was palis- 
aded and on the qui vive. The 
country was blind and very 
difficult. I thought he had 
shown less enterprise than was 
usual with him, but only asked 
whether, if it should become 
necessary to pay it an uninvited 
visit in a hurry, he would look 
for any great difficulty. His 
reply was to the effect that 
Doua impressed him as being 
under the protection of a very 
strong Juju. He left me 
puzzled. 

Late that evening the party 
from Afuntatam trailed in with- 
out Tim, who had succumbed 
to a sudden sickness! There 
were about twenty of them, 
well armed too, but they held 
distinctly pessimistic views on 
the prospects of rounding up 
the tiger. 

Momo woke me early the 
next morning with the news 
that a runner had just brought 
word that the Chief of Doua 
and his headmen were on the 
point of setting out for a 
palaver with the white chief. 
Evidently my promise to visit 
Doua had enabled Tskau to 
shake off his indisposition. I 
felt correspondingly elated by 
what might be accounted a 
diplomatic victory, otherwise 
it was more than a little 
embarrassing because it would 
reveal our numerical weakness. 
I told Harker to have the 
spare tent arranged for the 
palaver, to dispose the avail- 
able ‘strength,’ reinforced by 
aS many carriers as could be 
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armed and the Afuntatam con- 
tingent, about the camp to the 
most decorative advantage, and 
to have only the sergeant and 
Momo on duty inside the tent. 

Under cover of my own tent 
I, shortly afterwards, watched 
the arrival of the Chief of 
Doua at the head of a retinue 
of some thirty armed sup- 
porters. Their bearing struck 
me as distinctly aggressive. I 
felt sure, too, that not all of 
them were local notables. One 
tall man in unusually clean 
white robes, with regular fea- 
tures and a complexion no 
darker than light café-au-lait, 
struck me as conspicuously 
exotic. I took him to be an 
Aro, who were often the organ- 
isers of the slave trade and 
exploited the Juju cult for 
business purposes—hence no 
doubt his association with 
Tskau. In him I suspected 
the brain of the unpleasantly 
formidable opposition on which 
we had stumbled, and, though 
I thought the Aro, anxious as 
always to transact his business 
without publicity, would prob- 
ably act as a restraining influ- 
ence on the primitive rabidness 
of Tskau, I was conscious of 
some misgivings. For at first 
sight of the swaggering crowd 
the Afuntatam contingent had 
wilted away and Harker’s buck- 
ram warriors were not very con- 
vincing. Fortunately the small 
guard of constables in front of 
the conference tent looked very 
smart and soldierly. 

I just had time to gain 
the palaver tent unobtrusively 
before our visitors were an- 
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nounced. Our two camp chairs 
—Harker’s and mine—were ar- 
ranged behind a trestle table 
covered by an army blanket 
and the spare one placed oppo- 
site it for the accommodation 
of the Chief. Momo had 
stationed himself behind my 
chair. 

“TI have put two reliable 
carriers outside just behind,” 
Harker whispered. “In the 
event of any—er—’’—he 
cleared his throat a little— 
“hitch, they will, at a signal 
from Momo, slit the canvas 
with their machetes. They will 


also have our rifles’ to 
hand.”’ 
I nodded. There was no 


time for more. The sergeant 
put his head in through the 
flap and, at a nod from me, 
threw it back and admitted 
three natives—Tskau, the tall 
man in white and a warrior in 
very undress uniform, no doubt 
the Chief’s personal attendant. 

Tskau advanced with plenty 
of assurance and flung himself 
into the vacant chair unin- 
vited, though I had risen to 
receive him. This was a de- 
liberate breach of decorum, for 
@ native does not sit in the 
presence of a white man, let 
alone the D.C. in his official 
capacity, without permission. 
I rather spoiled the effect of 
his effrontery by beckoning to 
Momo to place a native stool 
behind the Chief for the ac- 
commodation of the Sheikh, as 
Harker, to whom this type of 
light-coloured native (assuming 
an Aro to be, strictly speaking, 
@ native) was new, called him. 
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I then sat down facing Tskau 
across the table, and we took 
stock of one another. Of all 
the unpleasant-looking natives 
I have ever met—and my re- 
pertory is extensive—my vis-d- 
vis was the most repulsive. A 
man of about thirty-five, fairly 
tall, thin, but as tough as whip- 
cord, his face was pitted with 
pockmarks, and like the rest 
of him of the unpleasant dull 
putty colour of a dead native. 
Above a very dirty loin cloth 
he was naked except for the 
chains and charms festooning 
his neck and waist which indi- 
cated his high rank as a Juju 
priest. He was unarmed, but 
carried a small bag of monkey- 
skin, which I at once recog- 
nised as the wallet of a Juju 
doctor, and probably more 
deadly than a magazine rifle. 
On his head he wore a close- 
fitting skull-cap of the same 
skin, ornamented by one or 
two leopard’s claws. 

But what fascinated me most 
about him were the eyes, which 
held mine in close scrutiny. 
They were very closely set, and 
the whites were light brown in 
colour, shading into a watery 
blue, like the eyes of a wall- 
eyed dog. They were rather 
large and round, but deep set. 
The pupils were only slits like 
@ cat’s in bright sunlight. I 
became aware of a difficulty 
in turning my own away from 
them; they had the fascina- 
tion of unplumbed evil and 
cruelty. They held me in @ 
sort of paralysis of the will. 
The only occasion on which I 
have been conscious of a similar 
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effect was when a professed 
hypnotist was trying, unsuc- 
cessfully, to get me ‘ under.’ 
If this was some similar attempt 
it was no less fruitless, because 
after a minute or two he began 
to fidget. 

This was in protest against 
my delay in opening proceed- 
ings. He knew the reason 
perfectly well. He knew it 
was gross discourtesy for a 
native to come into a white 
man’s presence without un- 
covering, and that he made it 
impossible for me, as repre- 
senting Government, to address 
him while he remained covered. 
I was on the point of ordering 
Momo to remove the skull-cap, 
when Harker, looking very 
flushed, leaning across, snatched 
it from his head and placed it 
on the table in front of him. 

The suddenness of the action 
took Tskau completely aback. 
He simply gasped. It was an 
unwise thing for a white man 
to lay hands on a native in 
any case, doubly so under 
present conditions. Ifelt Momo 
stiffen behind my chair, and 
saw the black make a quick 
movement, which the Sheikh as 
promptly intercepted. I took 
the opportunity of the lull to 
plunge at once into the busi- 
ness of the meeting. I briefly 
summarised the case against 
the leopard, and said that I 
considered it my duty to put 
a stop to it. I called upon the 
Chief of Doua, as no less inter- 
ested, to give me his assistance, 
and wound up with the usual 
D.C.’s homily enjoining Doua 
to ‘come in.’ I cut this part 
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of my discourse short, partly 
because I felt that the auguries 
were not auspicious, but mainly 
because the atmosphere of the 
tent was becoming unbearable. 
It had the rank fetid stench of 
@ den of wild animals. After a 
whispered colloquy with Tskau, 
who kept his eyes with an in- 
tense brooding glare on Harker, 
the Sheikh replied in excellent 
Haussa that the Chief had no 
knowledge of the leopard, and 
was disinclined to believe in 
it, seeing that the people of 
Asaki were the sons of goats 
and the truth was not in them. 
In any case, it was no concern 
of his, seeing that none of the 
folk on his, the Agwi bank of 
the stream, had suffered. None 
the less, in token of his good- 
will, he was prepared to send 
a party of his young men to 
beat their bank of the stream 
under my orders. Thereupon 
Tskau resumed his obnoxious 
headgear and, without a word, 
stalked out of the tent. 

I mopped my forehead and 
looked at Harker, who was still 
staring at the chair where 
Tskau had been sitting. 

“Whew!” I said, “ that 
was quite a close call. What 
on earth made you do it ? ” 

“Sorry, sir,” he answered 
absent-mindedly. ‘‘ It was in- 
excusable. I suppose that fel- 
low’s insolence made me see 
red.” Then with sudden ani- 
mation, “Did you see the 
brute’s eyes? ” 


“Yes. Not pretty, were 


they? I should say that Mr 
Tskau owes a good deal of his 
prestige to them.” 
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All that day they beat the 
bush, covered by my con- 
stabulary, on either bank of 
the Asaki watering-place. The 
unconcern with which Tskau’s 
young men went about the 
dangerous business contrasted 
oddly with the jumpiness of 
the Afuntatam contingent. I 
soon felt satisfied that the 
leopard was not lying up any- 
where near, so I called them 
off early, glad to dismiss Tskau’s 
young men before they got 
entirely out of hand. 

At about five o’clock I called 
for Momo and, as had been 
previously arranged, went to 
the clearing where the second 
woman had been found killed. 
Harker with his constable was 
to take the Agwi watering- 
place as the next most likely 
spot where a leopard on the 
prowl might break through. 
I had seen nothing of him 
since the palaver, so assumed 
he had gone straight to his 
station after I had had the 
beaters called off. The natives 
had baited both places, and 
the plaintive bleat of the goat 
tethered to a tree by the 
stream was bound to draw a 
prowling beast of prey, if any- 
thing would. I took up my 
position well down wind, but 
under good cover with a clear 
view. I stuck the mosquitoes 
until the light began to fail 
and then, calling to Momo to 
follow, started back for camp. 
I had hardly done so when the 
peace of an exceptionally still 
evening was shattered by the 
sudden outbreak of a hideous 
din from the direction of Asaki, 
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drums, shots, yells, the whole 
medley of the orchestration of 
native alarm, and through it I 
clearly distinguished the short, 
sharp bark of a modern rifle. 
With forebodings of evil I 
sprinted for the village. The 
place was a pandemonium 
of panic - stricken, incoherent 
natives. Suddenly I caught 
sight of a tall man in shooting 
kit with his eyeglass in his 
eye, and slowly smoking a 
cigarette, impervious to the 
frenzy round him. It was the 
C.0. 

* Ah,” he said as we shook 
hands, “I felt sure you would 
turn up here if I waited. Like 
Piccadilly.” 

On receiving my chit he had 
set out for my headquarters, 
picked up a guide there and 
followed on. Finding the camp 
deserted, he rested there until 
the outbreak of the commotion 
brought him into the village. 

“Can’t tell you what has 
happened, because the young 
man I saw for a moment— 
your assistant, I take it—ap- 
peared to be rattled. The 
leopard was at the bottom of 
it, but whether he had shot a 


-wall-eyed leopard looking like 


&@ native Chief or a wall-eyed 
Chief looking like a leopard, I 
can’t tell you. Anyway, he 
plunged off in pursuit. So I 
decided . . .” 

At this moment the head- 
man, with his young men bran- 
dishing torches of dried palm 
leaves in a frenzy of excite- 
ment, beckoned to me, as he 
dashed to the main entrance 
to the village where the fairly 
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broad track from Afuntatam 
ran in. The Duke and I 
followed at a run. Only a 
few yards down this track the 
headman stopped and pointed 
to some object just on the 
edge of the bush. I saw some- 
thing white, and thought at 
first it was no more than a 
bit of cloth possibly left there 
as a mark, but a little beyond 
it the fitful light of the torches 
fell on the naked body—her 
loin cloth had evidently been 
torn away in the struggle— 
of a young native woman, still 
lying where she had fallen. 
Ruthless evil had outwitted us 
again. The shock made me 
feel dazed. 

The Duke joined me in the 
path. He was polishing his 
eyeglass hard. He cleared his 
throat. 

“‘ Were they all as—as badly 
mauled—as that ? ’’ he asked. 

I nodded. 

“That explains one thing,” 
he said gravely. 

6eé What 9 99 

“The state of nerves that 
youngster of yours was in. I 
couldn’t make it out. You'll 
have to be careful or you'll 
have a sick man on your 
hands.” 

“‘T wonder where the devil 
he is now,’ I replied irritably. 
** What on earth’s the good of 
groping about the bush in pitch 
darkness ? ” 

“« As a matter of fact, a very 
nearly full moon will be up in 
an hour or two,” replied the 
Duke, recovering his wonted 
imperturbability. ‘‘ Otherwise 
I agree.” 
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It was with a sense of 
relief that, on reaching the 
village, I saw young Harker, 
surrounded by a knot of natives, 
sitting, or rather huddled up, 
on @ stool. Some of them 
had found him on a narrow 
bush path well off the main 
track in the last stages of 
exhaustion, and as he appeared 
to be entirely lost had brought 
him back to Asaki. His ap- 
pearance startled me. His 
clothes were badly torn, and 
his face and hands bleeding 
from many scratches. He was 
as pale as a ghost, with beads 
of perspiration on his forehead, 
though he was shivering in 
every limb, and his eyes, with 
their enlarged pupils, were un- 
naturally bright. 

He started to his feet when 
he saw me. 

“Seen anything?” 
gasped. “‘Itcan’tbefar... 

I shook my head. 

“Then what are we going 
to do? Sit here and talk 
while that devil makes off 
again ? > 

“Tf you still insist on beating 
the bush to-night,”’ interposed 
the Duke, addressing me as if 
continuing a previous discus- 
sion, “I think it absolutely 
necessary to get back to camp, 
collect every man you can get 
hold of and to organise .. .” 

“And give the devil plenty 
of time to get away,” Harker 
broke in with a strident laugh. 
“That’s the .. .” 

“Tf you were to tell us 
exactly what you did see, it 
would be easier to...” I 
interrupted. 


he 
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“I saw it as plainly as I 


am seeing you now. In the 
middle of the track. Quite 
close. Immediately after I 
had found that ...it... I 
fired at once. I swear I got 
it. Once just behind the ear. 
Then it reached the bush. But 
it’s very sick. I swear it can’t 
be far and I know the exact 
met...” 

“In my experience,” said 
the Duke, as if discussing some 
abstract proposition, ‘‘ when 
it comes to snap-shooting in 
an uncertain light it is always 
difficult to say with cer- 
tainty...” 

“Damn you! What are you 
butting in for again ...?%” 
Harker was almost foaming ‘at 
the mouth, and his eyes were 
starting out of his head. ‘‘ You 
had your chance when I im- 
plored you to follow its spoor 
up when it was still fresh, and 


you thought not. No doubt it 
was safer...” He laughed 
offensively. 


“ Quite,’’ said the Duke un- 
ruffled, without raising his 
voice. “I had forgotten that.” 

Harker turned to me appeal- 
ingly. 

** Look here, old man ; don’t 
listen to anything that chap 
says. You remember that 
fiend’s eyes. Well, I swear to 
you I didn’t fire until I saw 
them. Full on me. Think I 
should miss then ? ” 

“Not likely,” I said. “ And 
I am not going to be influenced 
by anything anyone says. But 
I won’t start until the moon is 
up and gives us a chance. I 
am going back to camp now 
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to collect beaters. You had 
better come, too, to be on the 
spot when we start.” 

To this he raised no demur, 
and as we had to walk in single 
file through the bush there 
was no further discussion. But 
I noticed with some uneasiness 
that he was gesticulating and 
talking to himself all the way. 
Once he staggered so badly 
that I was only just in time to 
catch him. 

Arrived at camp the Duke 
yawned. “I am dog tired,” 
he said. “I think I shall turn 
in until you are ready. You 
might have me called. Touch 
of fever, I suppose. Have you 
such a thing as a pinch of 
quinine ? ” 

“All right!” I said, “ I'll 
send you some.” I looked at 
Harker. He was only keeping 
upright by sheer force of will, 
and there was a hectic spot 
on either cheek now. ‘“‘ You’d 
better lie down for a bit too. 
I shan’t be ready for a good 
two hours. Looks to me as 
if you might have a spot of 
fever too. I'll bring you a 
dose at the same time. Can’t 
do any harm. You can’t go 
sick now when so much de- 
pends on your starting us 
right.” 

Harker’s eyes followed the 
Duke’s retreating figure, then 
he turned suddenly on me and 
said in a fierce whisper, “‘ Think 
we shall get him ? ” 

“Sure to, now he’s located. 
If not to-night, to-morrow.” 

“And wounded, mind you. 
Badly hurt. But,’’ he lowered 
his voice again, “ you'll have 
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to be careful. That chap’s in 
league with them.” 

I nodded gravely, because 
it had become quite clear to 
me that young Harker was 
clean off his head—probably 
had been for some hours. 

I had not much in my medi- 
cine chest when I came to 
examine it beyond the quinine 
and some chlorodine, except a 
sleeping draught which a 
friendly M.O. had made up 
for me at a base hospital. I 
have often found that when 
one is sickening for something 
ten hours’ unbroken sleep may 
make all the difference. In 
this case it was a risk, of 
course. But it seemed to me 
that sleep or, at any rate, 
complete quiet for the next 
few hours was what young 
Harker needed. So I gave 
him a full dose crushed up in 
the quinine. He swallowed it 
without resistance, in a state 
of complete collapse. Very 
soon after I had left him the 
Duke joined me. We moved 
our chairs out of earshot of 
Harker’s tent. 

“TI thought I had better 
withdraw,” he said, ‘“ other- 
wise he would have stayed. 
How is he?” 

** Appears pretty comatose. 
I can’t make it out and don’t 
like the look of him. He was 
all right this morning and—— 
By the way, what did he see 
in the bush this evening when 


he fired ? Something or noth- 
ing?” 

The Duke _ shrugged his 
shoulders. 


“He obviously thought he 
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saw something pretty vividly. 
What did he mean by his 
allusion to the animal’s—or 
whatever it was—eyes? You 
seemed to understand.” 

I briefly outlined the effect 
the sinister look in Tskau’s 
eyes had had on me that 
morning, and just hinted at 
the possibility of hypnotism. 
Whereas it had failed in my 
case, was it possible—— ? 

“Tt would account for a 
good deal that puzzled me. 
When he first spoke to me he 
struck me as a man who had 
had a severe shock and had 
pretty well gone to pieces. 
Supposing he has got the leo- 
pard and your wall-eyed friend, 
both of whom are badly on 
his nerves, thoroughly mixed 
up. I don’t say it is scien- 
tifically sound—but it seems to 
me as &@ simple soldier man to 
cover your notion of hypnotic 
suggestion—so that when he 
sees the one. . .” 

I nodded. “Yes. Failing 
that, we only have the native 
theory to fall back on.” 

“ Which is ? ” 

“That Mr Tskau and the 
leopard are one and the same 
—what shall I call it—per- 
sonality. Interchangeable, as 
it were. What do you make of 
that ? ” 

The Duke picked up his 
eyeglass and began to polish it 
vigorously as if it might be of 
assistance to him in envisaging 
the alternative. 

“Ah,” he said gravely. 
“That, too, is a point of view, 
but surely less scientific than 
mine. All we can say at 


present is that your leopard 
appears to be either abnormally 
intelligent or well informed.” 

“What do you mean by 
that ? ” 

“Tt may be only a coinci- 
dence, but I gather that all 
previous attacks have been 
made—three, weren’t there? 
—from the stream side. How 
did this leopard happen to 
know that on this particular 
evening its favourite hunting 
ground might be unhealthy 
and consequently try quite a 
different and unexpected 
quarter? Looks almost like 
reasoning, doesn’t it?” 

He stifled a yawn by rising 
and stretching himself. ‘“‘ How 
about turning in? In view ofa 
strenuous day to-morrow.” 

The suggestion did not appeal 
to me. The moonlight was too 
uncannily bright and the still- 
ness too broodingly profound. 
Tired as I was, I felt restless. 
I said something about keeping 
an eye on the camp a little 
longer. 

** Nonsense,”’ said the Duke 
abruptly. “If you go on 
fussing you will get no sleep 
at all and be useless to-morrow. 
You are all—forgive me saying 
so—a little jumpy at present, 
and no wonder. Detail @ 
couple of men to patrol camp 
until daylight and throw out 
two or three native pickets in 
the open half-way to the bush 
—I’'ll post ’em myself if you 
like—and in this moonlight 
you won’t be disturbed, cer- 
tainly not without warning.”;! 

I knew he was right and that 
I was only forcing myself to 
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keep awake. I stood and 
listened outside Harker’s tent 
for a bit while the Duke was 
posting his natives, and heard, 
or thought I heard, him 
breathing regularly. So I 
turned in. 

Listening to the regular foot- 
fall of the sentries round the 
camp, I must have fallen asleep 
quickly, and I had not the 
remotest idea how long I had 
been asleep when I found 
myself wide awake drenched 
in perspiration and listening 
intently. I could not make out 
what the sound was—the tramp 
of the sentries had ceased— 
nor could I locate it. It 
sounded most like the muffled 
purr of a cat. Then, as this 
suggestion forced itself on my 
sleep-clogged brain I rose noise- 
lessly from my camp bed and 
in the same movement picked 
up my express lying, fully 
loaded, beside it. I pushed 
the barrel through the flap 
first and peered along it. The 
tents had been pitched to form 
three sides of a square. Mine 
was immediately opposite the 
larger one the Duke was occu- 
pying, and Harker’s stood in 
between. Lying in the brilliant 
moonlight in the open space 
between them, not a dozen 
yards away, with its head 
almost on its paws, ready to 
spring, crouched one of the 
most magnificent leopards I 
have ever seen. And as if 
advancing towards it from his 
tent, quite unarmed, with a 
curiously stiff gait and a fixed, 
rigid stare, was young Harker. 
It all turned, I realised in a 
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flash, on whether I could get 
my shot in first. Some slight 
noise, probably the flap of the 
tent, must have made the 
brute turn its head. I saw a 
pair of eyes like two balls of 
blue fire shot with green fixed 
on me. Almost without taking 
aim I risked a desperate snap- 
shot, and knew I had missed. 
At the same moment Harker 
went over flat on his face as 
if the bullet had felled him. 
Simultaneously a shot rang out 
from the Duke’s tent, and with 
the report I distinctly heard 
the dull thud of the bullet 
striking the leopard’s flank. It 
leapt straight up into the air, 
and made off in great bounds for 
the bush. I rushed to young 
Harker. His eyes were closed, 
his face set and expressionless. 
I had a glimpse of the Duke 
on one knee sending shot after 
shot after the flying leopard. 
The next minute the camp was, 
of course, pandemonium. After 
having Harker carried to his 
tent it took me all my time 
to restore some semblance of 
order. Of greater effect was 
the report of the Duke, who 
had gone out with Momo to 
pick up the track of the leopard. 
By the light of a hurricane 
lantern they had found the 
distinct spoor of some big 
animal on a patch of sandy 
soil, and at the point where 
the Duke judged it had taken 
to the bush there seemed to 
be traces of blood. It would 
have been folly to follow it up 
that night. 

Hardly, as the light broad- 
ened, had the commotion in 
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our camp subsided than a tre- 
mendous din arose from the 
direction of Agwi—the beating 
of drums, the discharge of fire- 
arms, to the usual accompani- 
ment of shrieks and yells, 
though whether of rejoicing or 
lamentation it was impossible 
to determine. 

I did not dare leave Harker, 
who was still unconscious and 
looked more like death than I 
liked, nor did I feel sure of the 
porters’ nerves in the event of 
an alarm. So I despatched the 
sergeant and a couple of con- 
stables with instructions to find 
out what was toward in Agwi, 
but to avoid trouble and to 
report back with all speed. 
The din, by the way, had sub- 
sided as quickly as it had 
arisen. It looked as if someone 
in authority had taken control 
there. 

Within a couple of hours 
the sergeant was back with 
news that proved sufficiently 
startling. With the first light 
of day one of the women of 
Agwi on her way to the water- 
ing-place lying just within the 
precincts of the village had 
found the dead body of Tskau. 
There was nothing, so he had 
been told, to account for the 
manner of the Chief’s death, 
nor how the body came to be 
at the spot where it was found. 
The noise that had startled 
us had been the mourning for 
the passing of a great Chief as 
the body was conveyed to the 
headman’s hut pending its re- 
moval to Doua, and to safe- 
guard it against the malignity 
of hostile Jujus before burial. 
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But it did not, to my mind, 
explain its sudden and com- 
plete cessation. The whole 
story sounded as if it were 
designed to conceal more than 
it disclosed, and warned me 
that if I were going to investi- 
gate the facts there was no time 
to lose. 

We lost no time in reaching 
Agwi, and I halted my handful 
of men in front of the head- 
man’s hut and sent for him to 
attend me at once. The natives 
struck me as thoroughly cowed. 
At length the headman turned 
up, but not alone. He was 
accompanied by a tall figure in 
flowing white robes. I realised 
at once that a masterful hand 
had Agwi well in control just 
as I had known in my palaver 
with Tskau that the master 
mind was sitting behind his 
chair. I expressed my formal 
condolences, and said that, as 
representing Government, I had 
in law to satisfy myself by 
viewing the body. 

The Sheikh—for it was of 
course he—ignoring the head- 
man whom I was officially 
addressing, replied courteously 
that the people would appre- 
ciate my friendly concern for 
the loss of their great Chief. 
Unfortunately it was impos- 
sible to accede to my request 
to view the body because it 
had already been removed to 
Doua, where it was awaiting 
burial, according to custom, 
within the precincts of the 
Chief’s own compound. 

I replied curtly that I was 
prepared to visit Doua within 
four-and-twenty hours; that 
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I considered it necessary there 
should be no room for doubt 
as to the cause of death in the 
case of so eminent @ person. 
My persistence disconcerted the 
Sheikh, for he embarked on a 
long speech, addressed less, I 
thought, to me than to his 
native audience that had 
begun to crowd in, fully armed, 
round us, and to cut the Duke 
and me off from the rest of 
our party. I must know, he 
contended, that in accordance 
with native custom—I knew 
nothing of the kind—it was 
ulawful for anyone except 
members of his own household 
to see the body of a Chief in 
the interval between his death 
and burial. How much more 
then in the case of the death 
of one not only a great Chief 
but the priest of fateful mys- 
teries as well. His audience 
shivered in sympathy. Such 
an outrage would only bring 
vengeance and disaster on the 
community. There was no 
reason for the white man’s 
demand. The facts were be- 
yond dispute. On the previous 
evening the Chief had received 
a ‘message ’ telling him where 
the leopard was. He had 
immediately set out unarmed, 
taking with him only his medi- 
tine-bag—his audience again 
reacted according to plan— 
doubtless to reason with the 
leopard and to forbid it to 
continue its depredations. He 
had never been seen again until 
his naked body had been found 
on the outskirts of the village 
robbed of the protection of his 
Medicine-bag that very morn- 
VOL. CCXXXII.—NO. MCCCCII. 
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ing. Could there be any reason 
to doubt that he had fallen 
a victim to hostile powers of 
evil ever on the watch for 
him ? 

His native audience could 
certainly find none, nor, I felt, 
could my native constabulary. 
To the native mind it was a 
clear case of rival and hostile 
Jujus, too high a quarrel to 
admit of interference, and the 
leopard had won. 

More to prevent him from 
having it all his own way than 
anything else, I challenged his 
credentials, for he was obvi- 
ously not a native of these 
parts. The people of Doua 
could speak for themselves 
when I arrived. He was ready 
for that. True, he was a 
stranger. He had no personal 
concern in the matter. He 
had only been associated with 
the late lamented Tskau in 
trading ventures. He would 
soon—here he looked at me 
hard—be setting forth again 
for a far, far country. His 
only concern was to prevent 
bad blood between the people 
and the white man’s Govern- 
ment. The prospects were per- 
haps more favourable since the 
decease of the late lamented 
Tskau. He came—he made it 
plain—to bury Casar, not to 
praise him. 

1 turned my back on Mark 
Antony and broke off the 
conference as if in dudgeon. 
I was anxious not to commit 
myself further than I could 
help, because in the event of 
armed opposition the visit to 
Doua might well prove risky. 


I 
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Before they separated the Duke 
and the Sheikh surveyed one 
another with approval. They 
seemed to have something in 
common. Both were tall, above 
the ordinary stature, both in 
their different style cultivated 
the same orderliness of attire 
and the same imperturbable 
composure of manner. 

‘Sound man, I should say, 
that spokesman fellow,” said 
the Duke as I marched my 
men back to camp, relieved to 
be taking them out of Agwi 
without incident. 

“Probably the most unmiti- 
gated scoundrel of the lot,” I 
replied bitterly, for I knew 
that I had been diplomatically 
worsted. ‘‘ And the more for- 
midable because he has brains 
and organising ability. He’s 
an Aro.” 

“No doubt. That is a point 
of view,” he rejoined unruffled. 
“All I mean is he looks the 
sort of fellow one could ask to 
lunch at one’s club. What is 
his game? And what was his 
association with the late Mr 
Tskau ? ”’ 

“As he said, trading—but 
did not add, slave trading.” 

The Duke whistled softly. 

“IT see. Then your coming 
to these parts with the blessings 
of civilisation would inconveni- 
ence him ? ” 

“Undoubtedly. You see, 
Juju worship and slave trading 
very frequently go hand in 
hand. But the Aro has the 
intelligence to exploit the cult 
commercially. Hence your 
friend’s association with the 
Chief of Doua, who undoubt- 
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edly was a Juju priest of high 
rank. But the Sheikh is astute 
enough to see that that game 
is up.” 

** And he wants to get away 
while the going’s good. One 
can appreciate that. Apropos, 
what about our proposed visit 
to Doua ? ” 

While I found the prospect 
of the Sheikh ‘getting away 
with it’ exceedingly hard to 
stomach, I could not shut my 
eyes to the fact that we were 
at least three days’ march 
away from reinforcements, and 
that a set-back at this par- 
ticular juncture might entail 
very far-reaching consequences. 
On the other hand, to fail to 
pay the domiciliary visit—per- 
haps rather rashly advertised— 
would be no less damaging to 
the tender growth of our pres- 
tige. So my answer may have 
had a note of irritability when 
I returned: “ What about 
it?” 

“IT was only thinking. . .” 
replied the Duke equably. “ By 
the way, what’s our total rifle 
strength ? ”’ 

“Fourteen. No, with young 
Harker knocked out, only thir- 
teen.” 

“No,” he replied, shaking 
his head. ‘‘ Fourteen still.” 

“Good man,” I said grate- 
fully. 

“That was not exactly the 


point that is worrying me. Sup-' 


posing resistance is offered, and 
if I am not mistaken there will 
be, and supposing that it is, 
as, of course, it will be, over- 
come, and supposing the late 
lamented Mr Tskau is dis- 
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covered with a -303 soft-nosed 
bullet—I always prefer ‘em 
soft for stopping a rush—in his 
tummy, what is the connection 
—mind you, it is only a point 
of view—between that and a 
shot fired at a hypothetical 
leopard a couple of miles away 
on the previous night ? ”’ 

“T don’t follow.” 

“That is precisely what I 
fancy the attitude of Higher 
Authority will be in the event 
of a scrap and the inevitable 
inquiry. On the face of it, it 
looks like a deuced high-handed 
infringement of native privacy. 
In any case it will entail, from 
what I know of Higher Au- 
thority, innumerable reports 
and stacks of correspondence. 
They tell me the new man is 
simply a whale at it.” 

This, of course, was a subtle 
thrust at my partiality for 
clerical work. For all that, 
there was cogency in his argu- 
ments. It was difficult to see 
where a full-dress inquiry was 
going to lead. In any case the 
suggestion of a native with the 
capacity for changing himself 
at will into a man-eating leo- 
pard, which may have sounded 
arguable enough in the primeval 
twilight of an African bush, 
had an entirely different aspect 
when reduced to terms of 
Official correspondence. 

“Tt is awkward, whichever 
way you look at it,” the Duke 
went on softly, as if oblivious 
to my presence. “Glad it 
isn’t my pigeon.” 

“What do you mean?” I 
asked, startled. 


“Oh! ah!” replied the 
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Duke, fixing his eyeglass on 
me. ‘I was forgetting it was 
yours. I was only thinking— 
if there is anything of a scrap 
it’s bound to mean a day or 
two or three days’ delay, pos- 
sibly more, and if it were my 
pigeon I shouldn’t feel happy 
about young Harker until I 
knew him safely tucked up in 
hospital.” 

I suppose that settled it, 
because on returning to camp 
I found Harker in a state of 
high fever. Having reduced 
him to stupor by administering 
another bolus, I reluctantly 
gave orders to break camp, to 
the undisguised relief of every- 
one. We were too small a 
party to split up and—vwell, I 
suppose I was not prepared to 
take the risk of keeping Harker 
out of reach of qualified atten- 
tion an hour longer than it 
could be helped. In remark- 
ably good time we were well on 
our way back to the station. 
We arrived there unmolested 
late on the following day, and 
on the morrow I had Harker, 
who seemed to have fallen 
into a state of rambling col- 
lapse, tucked up in a canoe 
on his way down river to the 
base. The Duke, thanking me 
profusely for a couple of days 
of really exciting sport, and 
charging me with his kind 
regards to his friend the Sheikh 
when next I met him, left by 
the same canoe. [I did not 
come across his friend the 
Sheikh again. I learned later 
that he left for an unknown 
destination a few days after 
our departure, preceded, I have 
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not the least doubt, by a 
convoy of wretched native cap- 
tives. At any rate, when I at 
last did see Doua it bore all 
the hallmarks of a flourishing 
well-organised slave depdt. 
Tskau, I was told, had been 
interred with all pomp and 
circumstance after succumbing 
to the attack of a particularly 
insidious hostile Juju. At any 
rate, the new Chief of Doua, 
possibly warned by the fate of 
his predecessor, proved entirely 
amenable, and Tim of Afun- 
tatam went about relieved of 
a weight of care and asserted 
himself in the interests of peace 
and understanding. Gradually 
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things resumed their normal 
course, and it almost looked, 
as Momo put it, as if a very 
strong evil Juju had been effec- 
tively exorcised in the course 
of that lurid night outside 
Agwi. The Doua district came 
into line and was, impercep- 
tibly, opened up as arranged, 
and I once again had occasion 
to appreciate the soundness of 
the advice the Duke had been 
at pains not to proffer. But 
the construction of golden 
bridges for a treacherous foe, 
especially if he happens to be 
an Aro, must always be at- 
tended by some personal dis- 
comfort. 
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THE POILU WRITES... 


BY AUDREY BAYNES. 


To 


Monsieur E. EMILE JABOTIER, 
Avocat. 


My DEAR CousIN,—It is now 
more than fifteen months since 
I left the hospital, and have 
been, with the exception of 
seven days’ ‘ permission,’ spent 
in my home in the Midi, at the 
front with my regiment, the 
180™° infanterie. We are con- 
stantly bombarded by day, 
and at night it is the aero- 
planes which come and drop 
bombs on us, for the sky is 
very light at present and pro- 
pitious for them. But as one 
says, “c’est la guerre,” and 
let us hope this year will bring 
peace and the final victory. 
For me, I have a souvenir, a 
memory, which is always with 
me, and which gives me hope 
and courage. It is like a star 
shining through my days and 
nights. As an avocat, a learned 
man, you will keep for me the 
record of it, and should, after 
the war or in the case of my 
death, be able to publish it, 
that this memory may live 
and not die with me. Here 
then, written as best I can, is 
the story. 

You will remember that I 
was wounded on the Somme 
in the July of 1915, during an 
attack the night of the 11th- 


ee 


12th. <A piece of shrapnel 
tore a great wound in my 
thigh. After some hours I 
was picked up and carried by 
the stretcher- bearers to a 
dressing-station near Vaucourt, 
where I passed several cruel 
days. I suffered much. Some 
painful hours in a _ hospital 
train brought me to Chaul- 
niéres Station, where the name 
of a hospital was tied on to me. 
With two others I was slid on 
my stretcher into an ambulance. 
Three soldiers less severely 
wounded were seated in the 
body of the car. Scraps of 
conversation floated at times 
towards me between periods of 
semi-consciousness. 

A ferocious little Southerner 
was complaining bitterly. 
“* Name of a name!” he cried, 
“go to a hospital where the 
infirmiéres are English—is it 
astonishing that I have the 
cafard ?+ Truly, I could easily 
persuade myself to jump from 
the ambulance and run to- 
wards Chaulniéres.” 

“Jump, then; jump, my 
brave ! ” said another, “ or else 
hold thy tongue. Provided 
that the food and the Pinard ? 
be good, I shall be satisfied 
myself. Nevertheless, I re- 
member well a black-eyed little 
infirmiére at Rennes .. .” 
Then the sentences seemed to 





1 Poilu slang: the blues. 


2 Pinard, the red wine of the Province. 
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drift away and mix with the 
humming of the engine. I 
remembered no more until I 
found myself lying in a big 
hall. From the floor I looked 
up at strange and numerous 
faces. A lady dressed in dark 
blue pointed at me, smiling. 
I was lifted and carried through 
another hall, along a narrow 
corridor, down three steps, then 
gently lowered on to a bed. 
The arches above me seemed 
to bend and sway in a grey 
mist. Those strange blank 
faces bent and nodded round 
the bed. Then they all leant 
heavily towards me, it all 
became black—black ... 

From what I learnt later a 
week passed before I was able 
to take stock reasonably of 
my surroundings. At first I 
had pictured myself in a church, 
and raved constantly of the 
great cathedral at home. 

“ Diable!” said the man in 
the next bed, “ with thy cathe- 
dral, thy prayers and the Holy 
Virgin with the roses of white 
porcelain ever at the foot of 
thy bed, it’s little peace I 
have had these last seven days, 
and I with a hole in my back 
in which one could put an 
apple! But there——! would 
there ever be any quiet here, 
I ask thee, with the crying 
and groaning of these copains } 
and their everlasting card-play- 
ingandsongs ...?” Andthus 
he would grumble on, his sheets 
drawn up to his nose and a 
malicious glint in his eyes. I 
found him to be the angry 
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little Marseillais who had com- 
plained in the ambulance, by 
name ‘ Sujet ’"—‘le vieux mau- 
vais Sujet,’ as the other 
wounded had nicknamed him. 

In the meanwhile, picture to 
yourself the scene which pre- 
sents itself before me. I look 
around, and my delusions do 
not astonish me. The ward is 
very big ; it resembles a church, 
with its arches, its pillars and 
its great stained-glass windows. 
At the west end there is a high 
gallery supported by wooden 
columns; beneath this some 
steps lead up to a big doorway, 
and through the door one sees 
a patch of blue sky, grass, 
shrubs and a fountain. Inside, 
the red beds are ranged in 
four rows. Most of them are 
occupied. There are women 
in blue tending to the wounded ; 
some wear floating white veils 
rather like those of the ‘re- 
ligieuses,’ others little blue bon- 
nets, very charming. A few 
men stand about in red coats, 
variegated pyjama _ trousers, 
soft shoes. Some sit round a 
bed playing cards, while others 
trot after the women, fetching 
and carrying for them. You 
see the scene, my cousin ? 

I learnt bit by bit about the 
hospital from old Sujet, though 
I could only talk for a little 
time, being still very weak 
and with my leg raised and 
attached to a great wooden 
erection over my bed. We 
became friends. He evel 
showed towards me a certail 
tenderness, for he had a son 








1 Poilu slang: fellows. 
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in the trenches of whom I 
reminded him and of about my 
age. (As you know, my official 
age was nineteen, a year more 
than my real age, for I was 
only seventeen when I engaged 
myself, and am of the Classe 
16.) I soon saw that he was 
not a bad fellow, and that the 
twinkle in his eyes was more 
mischievous than malicious. 
“Thou seest those women 
with the white bonnets?” he 
said; ‘“‘they are the Sees- 
taires.1 They flatter themselves 
they are the queens here, but 
—as soon as there enters a 
doctor, paff!—mon Dieu !— 
quelle histoire! quelle marma- 
lade! look well, my boy, thou 
wilt see red cheeks. The Meess,? 
those in the blue bonnets, 
are sent running hither and 
thither—although they tell me 
they are all young girls of 
good family. But there, I am 
too old to let my head be 
stuffed with such tales. I was 
not born yesterday, me... 
Thirty-five thousand wagons ! ” 
he would grumble on, “it is 
then impossible to get a drink 
here? A poor old man, 
wounded in the back, and no 
one to tend him!” And then 
he would turn his head in my 
direction and slowly shut one 
eye. I will tell you the drink 
was always brought as soon as 
possible by the infirmiéres. I 
saw them pass and repass in 
the ward, busy, absorbed, but, 
in spite of this, they never 
lacked time for a gentle word, 
or else to render some small 
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service, to change a position, 
a pillow. 

The nights were the worst ; 
but at night, too, a Seestaire 
and a Meess were always there. 
They watched, ready to allay 
suffering. 

There was one Meess above 
all for whom I waited if possible 
before asking for any small 
thing, because she had always 
ready some little joke which 
made one laugh. 

She had clever little hands 
and beautiful hair, and because 
of her smile the wounded had 
named her ‘La Meess Soleil.’ 
One day I could not see her. 
I said as much to the boy of 
the bed on my left, a Swiss 
of the Foreign Legion, also 
her friend. He told me that 
she was changing places with 
the ‘ Meess de nuit,’ and that 
she would be on duty that 
evening. After that I always 
watched till nine o’clock, when 
the day staff changed places 
with the night staff. 

She would go the round of 
the ward in the half-darkness, 
whispering softly, “‘ Bon soir, 
les enfants!’’ to those who 
were still awake. Then all 
was quiet. The good Seestaire 
sat behind screens in the middle 
of the ward. She read, she 
sewed, near a lamp veiled with 
red stuff. The Meess Soleil 
occupied herself in the kitchen 
of the ward. She cleaned, she 
scoured. She polished the cop- 
per and brass of the stove and 
taps till they shone like her 
fair hair. 





1 Sisters. 


2 Miss. 
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One evening, my cousin, I 
say to her, “ Petite Meess! ” 

* Oui, mon enfant ? ” 

“Petite Meess, will you not 
take off the bonnet that I may 
see your hair ? ” 

“Enfant absurde !” she an- 
swers me, and looks at me in 
a motherly way (which is really 
ridiculous, for she is not a 
great deal older than I, al- 
though perhaps twenty-four, 
and no longer what we should 
call a young girl). “‘ No, no,” 
she says. “ But no, it is per- 
fectly forbidden to be seen in 
the ward without a cap—they 
always tell me I have beautiful 
hair, but—pretty hair ?—it is 
so little, not very much. Well, 
perhaps one day you will see 
it!” she adds, with a frank 
smile—and then we go through 
the nightly formula, the ‘ Petit 
Suisse, she and I, for at 
present old Sujet is snoring 
affreusement. 

“And how does it go with 
my two children this evening ? ” 

“It goes a little better, 
thank you, Meess.” 

“That’s right, very good. 
And now dormez de suite, les 
enfants, and remember — no 
Pinard to-morrow if I find you 
awake again. Bon soir, les 
enfants, et dormez bien !” 

“Bon soir, Meess Soleil !— 
Meess Lune it should be at 
present, now that you are de 
nuit,’”’ adds the little Suisse, 
with a broad smile at his own 
wit. 

You will say perhaps, “ Ah, 
you were both in love with 
her!” I think not. How 
shall I make you understand, 
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my cousin, that there was 
always between us a barrier? 
Yes, I loved her, but rather as 
a sister, a comrade, a friend— 
and besides, I had for her a 
great deal of respect. During 
all this time I did not forget 
my little sweetheart of the 
Midi, Lisette. I spoke frankly 
of her to the Meess Soleil, and 
of my family, and she—she 
would tell me that she liked 
above all to hear me speak of 
my parents and my home. 

One evening the little Suisse 
began with a feverish air to 
tell her of his devotion. She 
laughed, she teased him, called 
him ‘ petit sentimental,’ scolded 
him. She left him with red 
cheeks and bent head, but 
laughing in spite of herself. 
And old Sujet? She teased 
him without mercy when he 
grumbled at her in his ferocious 
way. Suddenly he was dis- 
covered to be making a little 
basket for her under the bed- 
clothes ! 

“‘ Seest thou,” he said to me, 
excusing himself for this un- 
wonted affection, ‘ although 
she is beaucoup moqueuse, 
beaucoup taquine, when I ask 
her for a thing she never says 
‘Wait a moment,’ or ‘in a 
minute when I have finished 
what I am doing now ’—she 
brings it at once.” 

The weeks passed. I grew 
slowly stronger. My sear was 
healing well. At last the morn- 
ing came which saw me stumble 
down the ward from bed to 
bed on my crutches, feeble a8 
a chicken. The next day I 
was out in the sun, in the 
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beautiful park which  sur- 
rounded the hospital. Old 
Sujet’s wound had also healed 
well, but the little Suisse lacked 
an arm—the poor boy! They 
called us ‘The Inseparables.’ 
We three sat always under a 
great cherry-tree near the 
stream. Here we recounted 
our experiences each to the 
other. Here also passed every 
morning our Meess de nuit, 
in her deep blue hat and coat, 
with a companion, on her way 
for a morning walk before the 
day’s sleep. 

After three months we had 
been there longer than any 
others in our ward. We took 
a pride in it, and in helping 
the infirmiéres a8 much as 
possible. We fetched coal, we 
washed up mugs and bowls, we 
dusted ; we swept, we polished 
and we distributed the food. 
We helped our own Seestaire 
to get up a concert and enter- 
tain the other wards. It was 
a@ beautiful evening. Every- 
one was dressed up. The 
Seestaire made a Toreador of 
the little Swiss, a superb cos- 
tume fashioned from our red 
bed-covers and an old hat and 
cloak of her own. The red and 
yellow suited him admirably, 
with his black eyes and hair. 
Me they dressed in the blue 
dress, bonnet and apron of one 
of the infirmiéres, as a Meess. 
As a young girl I had not a too 
great success, which goes with- 
out saying ! 

Old Sujet had stuffed him- 
self out with pillows. He 
wore a mask, white with a 
Ted nose. No one knew what 
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he really represented, but he 
became quite gay and joyful, 
and sang a song called ‘“ Le 
Pinard,’”’ of which the chorus 
is— 


** Le Pinard, 
C’est de la Parnasse ! 
Ca Rechauffe, 
La& ot que ga passe ! 
Vas-y, Grimard ! 
Bois avec moi 
Le bon Pinard ! le bon Pinard ! ”’ 


One of the Meess sang Scotch 
songs, strange and sad. We 
had some splendid singers in 
our ward ; in fact, it was very 
gay. 

Half-way through I slipped 
up to our Meess. She had got 
up early on purpose for the 
concert. I thought her pale, 
‘souffrante.’ ‘“* Meess is tired !”’ 
I said to her. ‘‘ No, no,” she 
answered, shaking her head, 
and she clapped her hands 
with an air of gaiety. I noticed 
then that her thumb was ban- 
daged. 

The concert finished with our 
favourite song, of which we sang 
the refrain— 

** Pour féter la victoire, 

Verse & boire, verse & boire, 

C’est le grand jour de gloire,— 

Les Poilus sont revenus ! ”’ 

After refreshment served by 
the infirmiéres from a long 
table — little cakes, biscuits, 
café noir, Pinard—we began 
to tidy the ward; this was 
no light work, for there were 
bits of costumes everywhere, 
on the floor, on the beds. I 
did not see the little Meess, 
but thought her simply tired. 
“She is going to repose her- 
self for an hour or two before 
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the night’s work,” I said to 
myself. 

A little after nine o’clock I 
saw her pass through the ward 
as usual. Petit Suisse and 
Sujet were already snoring 
heavily, tired by the concert. 
I also was very sleepy. Never- 
theless I noticed that the Meess 
Soleil was pale as death. She 
smiled painfully. I stretched 
out my hand, and for an instant 
she placed hers in it in passing. 

“ Good night, little war com- 
rade ! ”’ she said to me. 

“Good night, dear Meess! 
Que Dieu vous bénisse et vous 
garde !”’ 


The next night there was 
another Meess in the ward, a 
tall dark one, who answered 
our questions with a serious 
face. Miss Anderson, she said, 
had been suffering from a 
septic thumb, which should 
have been looked after earlier. 
She had neglected to keep a 
small cut covered, a necessary 
precaution in a germ-infected 
area. The poisoning had now 
become very painful and vio- 
lent. The doctors were anxious, 
but they hoped. 

The next morning I went 
with several others to the little 
Chapel of the Sacred Heart. 
There we prayed for one who 
had become, through her dé- 
vouement, dear to us. All day 
I could not persuade myself 
to go out. I stood in the 
passages with old Sujet and 
the petit Suisse; we stopped 
all the staff who passed to 
make inquiries. Old Sujet was 
sulky as a bear. The little 
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Swiss and I had a cafard terrible 
to feel. Towards the end of the 


day the bulletins became more 
and more grave, and even 
rare. The infirmiéres seemed 
to avoid us and evade our 
questions. They did not wish 
to disappoint three such anxious 
faces. At last, after the supper 
at half-past five, we gave it 
up. We sat each one on his 
own bed, and a sombre silence 
overcame us. 

For me, that night passed 
with feverish and unrestful 
dreams. I awoke with a heavy 
heart, while to all my questions 
the next day the only answer 
was, ‘‘ To-day will decide.” 

I went again to the chapel. 
I knelt before the Holy Virgin. 
I even promised her two beauti- 
ful vases, each worth twenty 
francs, for the little chapel in 
the cathedral at home, if she 
would but grant my prayer. 

At a quarter-past twelve we 
went to fetch the pails of soup 
for déjefiner, and then stood 
behind a long counter in the 
kitchen till the rest of the 
meal for our ward was handed 
to us. 

A giant of a man whom I 
knew fairly well from Ward 3, 
where our Meess had once been 
on duty, nudged my elbow. 

“Hast thou heard?” he 
said to me. “She is dead, the 
Meess Soleil ! ” 

“What good can it do to 
repeat such stories?’ I an- 
swered him angrily. ‘I tell 
thee I do not believe thee, thou 
son of a long-tongued gossip!” 
But, nevertheless, I felt sick 
and cold—I carried the food 
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through the ward to the little 
kitchen. I noticed a silence 
everywhere. The eyes of the 
Meess in the kitchen were red. 
“Ts it true, then...?” I 
faltered ; for this was one of 
her friends, and would know. 
She inclined her head and 
turned her back on me. A 
lump in my throat, I threw the 
dishes on to the stove. I fled, 
more and more quickly—into 
the park, blindly, towards the 
cherry-tree near the water. 

My cousin, I wept. I looked 
at the earth. It seemed very 
cold for the little Meess, who 
had been always joyous, gentile, 
gay. Yes, I wept! I who had 
seen die, quite near me in the 
trenches, my most dear com- 
rade, without shedding a tear. 
Then I rose. I picked a great 
bunch of blue flowers which 
grew in the long grass of the 
garden. I returned to the 
hospital and asked for Madame 
Maxwell, the doctor of our 
ward. 

After a little time she comes. 
She descends the big wooden 
staircase. I tell her, my képi } 
in my hand, that I wish much 
to speak to her alone. She 
looks astonished, but she grants 
my request. We tread to- 
gether the path which sur- 
rounds the lawn before the 
hospital. 

“Madame,” I say to her, 
“TI ask only a little moment 
to see her again. See, it is 
she who has helped and sup- 
ported me when death was 
hear—a little return, that is 
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all—with all respect. See you, 
I love her...” 

“ But, come, my child——” 
she answers. 

** Ah, madame, you are mis- 
taken,” I interrupt; ‘I love 
her, yes—but as a comrade, a 
sister, and with all respect.” 

“Come,” she answers. I 
follow her. We mount the 
stairs and pass down a long 
corridor. A door opens. I 
enter alone. 

I shall never know if others 
besides myself were there. I 
only saw that she lay on the 
bed, nearly covered with flowers, 
very tranquil. They had un- 
done her beautiful hair, which 
waved nearly to her knees. 
And the gold around her face 
seemed to me a lamp, which 
illuminated for the last time 
the smile of ‘Meess Soleil.’ The 
flowers in one hand, my képi 
in the other, I advanced. How 
clumsy my feet felt in their 
great nailed boots on the 
polished floor! At her feet I 
placed the flowers, blue as the 
dresses she had worn and as 
her English eyes. I turned 
away. The corridor seemed 
black after the radiance of 
that room. 

You will no doubt laugh, 
my cousin, when I tell you that 
that night, yes, and many a 
night after, I saw the ‘ Meess 
Soleil ’’ pass in the ward in her 
blue dress and cap. Silent, 
smiling, she lingered here and 
there among those she had 
cared for in her life. A dream ? 
A delusion? If you will! But 
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that her spirit still reached out 
towards us, who can doubt ? 

They buried her the next day, 
the 23rd of October, in the 
little cemetery at Venniéres, 
near the soldiers who had died 
at the hospital and for the 
same cause. 

Some infirmiéres who could 
be spared from work, and some 
wounded who could traverse 
the distance on foot and who 
had known her, followed the 
little cortége. Among them 
were the old Sujet, the little 
Swiss and I. 

The sun shone, though the 
yellow leaves were falling. We 
followed the straight road ; the 
poplars rose on either side; to 
the right and the left stretched 
the plain. 

It was very sad, my cousin, 
but also for me it held some- 


thing of the most triumphant. 
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At the head of the grave 
they planted a white cross, 
with these words :— 

** Barbara Anderson, died at 
the hospital of Venniéres while 
nursing the wounded, October 
22nd, 1915. R.I.P. (Conservé 
a perpétuité.)” 

Above the cross and the 
green earth floated victorious 
the flags of France and Eng- 
land. 


Note.—Exactly three months 
after this letter was written 
and posted to me, my young 
cousin was killed by a stray 
shell when resting with his 
regiment in the village of 
Vrappy. I have given the 
narrative in as nearly as pos- 
sible his own words, feeling 
how far more appropriate and 
telling it is in this form. 

E. EMILE JABOTIER, Avocat. 
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BURNING THE WATER. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


CLAGGAN, situated on the 
upper waters of the River 
Tarrig, is a large village con- 
taining a number of respect- 
able, substantial, little villas. 
Through hills clad with heather 
and patches of birch and juniper 
the Tarrig wanders in a series 
of small waterfalls, rock-bound 
rapids and smooth-flowing pools, 
down the lonely picturesque 
Highland strath to which it 
gives its name. Claggan has 
but one industry—that of cater- 
ing for summer visitors, and on 


- those 90 per cent of the in- 


habitants depend for a living. 

It is only during the summer 
and early autumn, when the 
visitor industry is in full swing, 
that Claggan may be said to 
be really awake, although it 
has other wakeful periods. For 
instance, it rouses itself from 
its winter somnolence some- 
where about the beginning of 
May, and carries on a leisurely 
spasmodic campaign of spring- 
cleaning. Again, just after 
the last of the summer visitors 
has gone and before it settles 
in for the winter, it has a 
short spell of mysterious sub- 
dued excitement ; the salmon, 
intent on spawning, have almost 
completed their long journey 
from the sea and are moving up 
in shoals toward the redds. 
Then men’s thoughts turn to 


poaching, for which the place 
has rather an evil reputation. 

The good people of Claggan 
plead, however, that there is 
really little poaching done in 
its vicinity; or, alternatively 
—as the lawyers say—if there 
is, it is done by the crofters 
of the strath. And, Claggan 
maintains, who can blame 
them? The crofters, most of 
whom have but a few acres of 
arable land backed by a limited 
hill run for sheep, have a hard 
job to scratch a livelihood ; 
and if they do take a few 
salmon off the redds, put them 
in casks of brine for use in the 
winter and call them ‘cod,’ 
well... 

No matter to what extent 
poaching is carried on in the 
vicinity of the village, the evil 
of it was far outweighed, in 
the opinion of the villagers, by 
the infliction on them of Mr 
M‘Cormack. That gentleman 
was the new inspector of water- 
bailiffs, and a more selfish, 
opinionative, swollen - headed, 
bragging, meddling official was 
not to be found in the whole of 
the Highlands. He had started 
all wrong. Coming from a dis- 
trict a hundred miles away, he 
expressed a complete contempt 
for the men of Strath Tarrig; 
he had come like the newest of 
new brooms to sweep the place 
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clean; all poachers—and al- 
ready he; had made up his 
mind who they were and how 
he would‘ catch them—would 
get short shrift from him and 
find themselves where they 
ought to be—in jail. Within 
a couple of months the new 
inspector had got himself thor- 
oughly detested—even by those 
who were not poachers and 
had no sympathy with them ; 
when, in the hotel, he had 
boasted to the visitors of what 
he would do to the locals, he 
definitely stamped himself a 
pariah. 

What made the infliction 
known as M‘Cormack infinitely 
harder to bear was the contrast 
between him and his prede- 
cessor, old Roddy Mackenzie, 
who had just retired but was 
still living in the village. Quiet, 
tolerant and kindly, Roddy was 
every man’s friend, even the 
poachers’—when he was not on 
duty. He was as fanatically 
strict as his successor in the 
preservation of salmon when 
they were ripe for spawning, 
but his methods were different 
and left no rancour behind 
them. He was never known 
to do a dirty trick nor take an 
unfair advantage. 

One instance. It was told 
of him, amongst many other 
anecdotes, that on a wild 
day in late autumn he was 
out in the strath alone and, 
just outside a crofter’s cottage, 
was caught in a heavy sleet 
squall. The crofter came to 
the door and hospitably in- 
vited Roddy in, and for half 
an hour the two men, smoking 
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and yarning, sat comfortably 
in the kitchen before a roaring 
peat fire. On the fire was a 
three-legged pot in which some- 
thing was gaily boiling. The 
lid of the pot was a home-made 
wooden one; about a quarter 
of it had broken away and, 
all unknown to the crofter, 
protruding through the gap 
which was left was the broad 
forked tail of a fish that had 
no right to be there: it should 
have been in the river. 

The blizzard partially cleared 
and Roddy rose to go. The 
crofter accompanied him to 
the door and stared with pessi- 
mism at the dismal, sleet- 
ridden landscape. 

“What could a man do on 
sic a day, Mr Mackenzie ?” 
he asked gloomily. 

Into Roddy’s eyes there came 
the kindly twinkle which was 
known all over the strath. 

“Well, John,” he replied 
slowly, ‘‘ I think ye should bide 
indoors an’ mak’ a new lid 
for yer pot.” 

Once every year, just before 
the spawning season, Roddy 
had been faced with a situation 
which required considerable 
diplomacy, and he always took 
the line of least resistance 
with complete success. The 
situation was created by 4 
raid on the Tarrig just above 
Claggan, carried out by a gang 
of wild Gaelic-speaking High- 
landers from a still more remote 
strath. The old inspector knew 
that the gang only came down 
once a year, when it made more 
noise than it did damage, and 
that its members—well primed 
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with whisky—were determined 
to have their night’s fun in 
spite of all opposition. His 
small gang of bailiffs—there 
were six of them who patrolled 
twelve miles of water—was 
quite unable to cope with the 
raiders, and any attempt to 
interfere would certainly have 
meant bloodshed. Roddy had 
a wonderful intelligence sys- 
tem; on the night the gang 
was expected he always heard 
of some fictitious raid at the 
other end of his beat and 
solemnly marched his little 
band down river to deal with 
the alleged culprits. 

Toward the middle _ of 
October every person in Clag- 
gah was speculating on how 
the new inspector would fare 
at the hands of the gang whose 
visit was about due. Mr 
M‘Cormack—with many veiled 
hints as to his predecessor’s 
cowardice and inefficiency— 
proposed to deal with the 
Highlanders as soon as they 
appeared, and there was gleeful 
anticipation that rough hand- 
ling and a wild ducking would 
be his reward. The gleeful 
anticipation was not shared 
by his men, who loathed him, 
and whose faces became gloom- 
ier and gloomier as the October 
days rolled on. 

Home for a short holiday 
just then was the pride of 
Claggan—respected by the re- 
spectable, loved by those on 
the fringes of respectability, 
and worshipped as a hero by 
sundry small boys whose secret 
hope it was that some day they 
might emulate him. Captain 
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Donald Cameron—a captain of 
a week’s standing—had not 
always been respected, though 
he had ever been well liked. 
Even as a boy—a handsome, 
dark-eyed boy—he had been a 
notorious poacher, a true son 
of his father, who was an even 
more notorious one. His father 
died when he was twelve, and 
the turning point in Donald’s 
life came when he was sixteen ; 
a wealthy visitor to whom he 
was acting as ghillie took a 
fancy to him, offered to get 
him away a8 an apprentice in 
a full-rigged clipper ship, pay 
his premium and supply him 
with a complete outfit. It is 
hard for a widow to part with 
her only son, but Mrs Cameron 
was well endowed with common- 
sense and Donald went off to 
sea. 

A real child of nature, he at 
once gave promise of becoming 
a fine and fearless seaman. He 
could furl the mizzen-royal 
single- handed before he had 
been a week at sea, but he was 
impatient of discipline, and 
throughout the whole four years 
of his apprenticeship the wild 
lawless strain inherited from 
his forefathers was always pro- 
minent. Was there a theft 
from storeroom, galley or 
pantry—even a broaching of 
cargo—in the apprentices’ 
eternal battle for illegal food, 
Donald would be at the bottom 
of it. One voyage when his 
ship was loading grain at Port 
Costa on the Sacramento River 
he organised a raid on an 
adjacent fruit ranch which 
yielded a sackful of grapes, 
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and left the usually wide- 
awake astute Californian 
rancher hopelessly baffled. The 
responsibility of an officer’s job 
in sail sobered him somewhat, 
and he became a strict upholder 
of the discipline he had pre- 
viously despised. He was 
known as a hard case wherever 
he sailed. Many a scallywag 
before the mast felt the weight 
of his fists, and never forgot 
them, for he had developed a 
most amazing strength and 
activity. And whenever he 
happened to be at home in 
the autumn he took full toll 
of the salmon making up to- 
ward the redds—and no water- 
bailiff cared to interfere with 
him. 

As the years passed respon- 
sibility still further sobered 
him ; then suddenly he became 
ambitious and forsook all his 
wild ways. He took all his 
certificates and went into steam, 
determined to get on; now, 
while still under thirty and as 
magnificent a specimen of man- 
hood as could be found in the 
Highlands, he had been en- 
trusted with the command of 
@ very fine cargo steamer. One 
result of his growing success 
had been that already three 
boys had departed from that 
far inland strath to try their 
luck at sea. 

Fired by his recently ac- 
quired respectability, Donald 
was climbing the social ladder. 
Houses which in his old poach- 
ing days would have been 
severely shut to him were now 
wide open. The doctor, the 
ministers, the banker gladly 
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welcomed him —and the 
banker’s only daughter prob- 
ably welcomed him more cor- 
dially than any of them. The 
village gossips nodded sagely 
and smiled. There ought to 
be something doing in the way 
of an engagement at the Bank 
House soon. ‘Truly, Donald 
was blessed with a fair wind 
those days. 

One evening toward the end 
of his holiday he was walking 
home from the Bank when he 
decided to drop into the lounge 
of the hotel for a drink. A 
year or two before he would 
have gone round to the public 
bar at the back. In August 
the lounge would usually be 
crowded with visitors in dinner 
alray; now it was almost 
deserted. There were but two 
men in it—the present in- 
spector of water- bailiffs and 
the retired one. Mr M‘Cormack 
—tall, burly and important— 
was on his feet, evidently about 
to leave, and he was speaking 
rather loudly. 

“T tell you,” he said in a 
contemptuous sneering voice 
which jarred, ‘“‘there’s not a 
man in Strath Tarrig strong 
enough to take that fish out 
of the water. Nor is there one 
with the guts to do it. God 
knows where they got their 
reputations from, for they’re 4 
damned poor lot.” 

He walked toward the en- 
trance, bestowing a decidedly 
supercilious stare on Donald 
as he went. The young ship- 
master’s blood suddenly boiled. 
In spite of his wanderings over 
the face of the globe—perhaps, 
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indeed, because of them—no 
man loved Strath Tarrig more 
consciously than he did, or was 
more jealous of the fame of her 
manhood. For a moment the 
eyes of the two men clashed ; 
then those of the inspector fell, 
and the swing-door closed 
behind him. Donald ap- 
proached Roddy Mackenzie, 
who was sitting at a small 
table. 

“Good evenin’, captain” 
(how sweet the new title 
sounded), “‘sit doon an’ hae 
a wee hauf an’ a sprinklin’ o’ 
soda-water,” the old inspector 
cried cheerily. 

“Thanks! Here, what the 
devil was that fellow talking 
about ? ” 

“Oh, him!” said Roddy 
contemptuously. ‘ Well, I'll 
tell ye. There’s a fish doon 
bye in the Craigbeg pool that 
I never saw the like o’. He 
must have come up in the last 
spate. He’s a cock fish, and 
he’s five feet long an’ sixty 
pounds if he’s an ounce.” 

Donald whistled sceptically. 
“Sixty pounds ! ” he repeated. 

“ Aye, sixty pounds! I’ve 
seen him, and I ought to be a 
judge. Well, I thought it would 
be a great pity if a fish like that 
was taken out o’ the water 
before the spawnin’ was over, 
so I advised M‘Cormack to put 
a watch on the pool every night. 
An’ ye heard what he said ? ” 

“Theard him. He shouldn’t 
be too sure ; he may lose that 
fish yet,” Donald _ replied 
quietly. 

Roddy shot a quick, almost 
a hopeful, glance at the captain, 
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whose gay, gallant audacity he 
knew well. 

“That fellow gives me the 
jaundice,” he went on. “ He’s 
lookin’ for trouble all the time. 
His latest boast is that he’s 
going to fight the Crannich men 
when they come over the hill, 
and he’s even persuaded the 
police sergeant to help him.” 

“My God! there’ll be mur- 
der!” 

“Imphm!” Roddy sucked 
his pipe sagely. “ There would 
be, only I happen to have 
heard, between you an’ me, 
that there’ll be no raid this 
year. Things are gey bad up 
Crannich way and all the likely 
young men have gone off an’ 
joined the army. But, mark 
ye, that pompous upstart ‘ll 
think they’re no comin’ over 
because they’re frightened o’ 
him. He wants takin’ doon a 
peg—that fellow ; he’s needin’ 
something he’s no gettin’.” 

“He is that, and perhaps 
he’ll get it yet,” Donald agreed 
thoughtfully. “What about 
the other half ? ” 

They had it, and after a 
little chat went out into the 
street, where they parted: then 
fortune, good or evil, steered 
Donald into the presence of 
a boyhood’s chum—now the 
proprietor of an ironmonger’s 
shop, and also reformed—who 
had been his companion on 
many a poaching raid, and was 
a very wily tactician indeed. 
They talked of the great salmon 
in the Craigbeg pool, and dis- 
cussed the new inspector and 
the sneering remarks Donald 
had overheard. Jim Calder 
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became wildly indignant. As 
a respectable member of Clag- 
gan society, and a deacon of 
the kirk, he would have mildly 
repudiated the charge that the 
community was a poaching 
one; he very warmly repudi- 
ated the suggestion that it 
had not got the pluck to 
poach—especially as it came 
from M‘Cormack. 

“He couldn’t have said that 
a@ year or two ago,” he cried 
savagely. 

“ By God! he can’t say it 
now,” Donald declared grimly. 


Next evening Donald re- 
turned early from the Bank, 
where he had been saying 
farewell, and sat for half an 
hour with his mother. He was 
catching the nine o’clock train 
in the morning, so the old lady 
went off to bed about ten. As 
soon as she left him Donald 
went to his room, changed 
into his oldest suit of clothes, 
and took his thigh gum-boots 
out of a kit-bag which was 
lying packed amongst the rest 
of his luggage. He next as- 
cended to a garret and from an 
old oak trunk he produced a 
gaff. 

The gaff had belonged to his 
father before it became his, and 
the very carrying of it in these 
days was illegal—for it was 
barbed! He took off his shoes, 
pulled on the gum-boots and, 
bareheaded, walked quietly out 
of the house. Down by the 
bridge which crosses the Tarrig 
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Jim looked at him with 
shining eyes. 

“When are ve for off ? ” he 
asked eagerly. 

“The day 
morrow ! ” 

*“ Aye, man!” 

“What time is the moon 
rising just now?” Donald 
asked suddenly. 

“She got up this mornin’ at 
half-three.”’ 

Donald saw Jim Calder home, 
then Jim saw Donald home ; it 
was close on midnight before 
they parted. 


after to- 


a little way out of the village 
he met the little band he was 
to lead on what he was de- 
termined would be his last 
poaching raid. There were 
five in it besides himself— 
Jim Calder, two other old 
friends and two young crofters 
whom he knew slightly. 

* What about the baillies ? ” 
Donald asked in a low voice. 

“ They’re all away up-stream 
with M‘Cormack and the police 
sergeant to tackle the men 
from Crannich,’’ Calder replied. 

“What? Have they come 
over after all? ” 

“Well, M‘Cormack thinks 
they have,” Calder chuckled. 

It was a pitch-dark night, 
the sky being well clouded 
over—an ideal night, indeed, 
for the enterprise on hand. 
They crossed the bridge cau- 
tiously and proceeded down 
the left bank in single file, 
threading their way through the 
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broom bushes with which the 
top of the bank was lined. 
There was no. wind, and the 
almost perfect stillness was 
broken only by the gurgle of 
the stream as it lapped over 
stones and eddied round rocks. 
Once a startled otter scurried 
into a pool and noiselessly dis- 
appeared. A tawny owl flew 
softly overhead, reached a 
tree on the other bank and 
hooted— 

* Quotha ! 
whoo ! oh-h!” 

As Donald trudged silently 
along his thoughts went surging 
back into the past, for the hoot 
of the tawny owl had been 
the warning call of the youthful 
gang he led when a boy. Every 
member of it—except himself, 
and he had been very busy 
elsewhere—had gone to a land 


tu- whit; tu- 


where night raids were not dis- 


couraged ; alas! more than 
half the high-spirited lads he 
remembered were sleeping in 
soldiers’ graves in Flanders. 
Many a night they had threaded 
those broom bushes together ; 
he could even imagine them 
following him now in a ghostly 
procession. Oh, well! they 
were getting down toward the 
Craigbeg pool, which lies about 
a mile below the bridge; it 
was only a hundred yards away 
when Donald became aware 
that the two crofters were 
viciously hurling great stones 
into the heart of every thick 
broom bush they passed. 
Heaven help any water-bailiff 
who might be lurking in one of 
them, for assuredly he would 
have been brained. 
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“Here, cut that out,” the 
leader ordered curtly. 

He spoke as he would have 
spoken to a mutinous seaman, 
and the young crofters, who 
had never been addressed that 
way in their lives, instantly 
obeyed and lapsed into a sullen 
silence. They reached the pool. 
It was not a large one, for the 
Tarrig at Claggan is but a 
medium-sized stream. It was 
about twenty-five yards long 
and ten yards wide. On their 
side there was a shelving pebbly 
beach, on the other a steep 
ledge of rocks with deep water 
alongside it. In the pool, 
which was quite narrow at the 
top end, the current flowed 
smoothly ; above and below it 
the water ran strongly amongst 
boulders. The two crofters 
were posted as sentries—one 
up-stream, the other down- 
stream, of the pool—and the 
others began their prepara- 
tions. 

To prevent the gaff being 
torn from his grasp Donald 
had it secured to his wrist 
with a leather thong. Calder 
lit the torch he was carrying ; 
it consisted of a stout stick, to 
which was lashed a bunch of 
rags soaked in kerosene. Every- 
thing was ready. Calder—with 
no refinements such as gum- 
boots, but just as he stood— 
waded into the water until 
he was knee-deep and shone 
the torch on its surface; 
Donald waded in a few feet 
below him. The great salmon 
would, in all probability, be 
lying close to the rocks on the 
other side. 
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“ Has he got a hen with him 
yet ? ” Donald asked anxiously. 

“TI saw no sign of one when 
I was down here the day,” 
Calder replied. 

“A good job! We don’t 
want her, and she’s always the 
most inquisitive and the first 
to come up to the light.” 

It was years since Donald 
had done anything like this, 
since before the war, in fact, 
and his whole being thrilled to 
his newly regained enfranchise- 
ment. By God! it was good 
to feel again the water lapping 
well above his knees, to hold 
the gaff which fitted so readily 
to his hand, to gaze into the 
circle of light which the flaring 
torch created on the quiet 
surface of the pool, and wait 
for what was to come. Good, 
indeed! He felt inclined to 
bewail the wasted, intervening 
years. 

No one but a person who has 
actually ‘burnt the water’ 
can have any idea of the start- 
ling clearness with which every- 
thing within the circle of light 
thrown by the torch is shown 
up. Donald, peering down, 
could see the bottom of the 
stream much more clearly than 
he could have seen it by day— 
as clearly, in fact, as he could 
have seen it in a glass tank in 
ah aquarium. Amber-coloured 
stones, bevelled by their own 
shadows, stood out from 
patches of lighter-coloured 
gravel; salmon parr and year- 
ling trout swam unconcernedly 
amongst dark, trailing weeds. 
A half-pound trout came out 
from under a stone and darted 
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up-stream, but, for a moment, 


nothing larger was visible. 
Then there was a swirl on the 
surface of the deep, dark stream 
that ran alongside the ledge of 
rocks on the opposite bank. 

“* Wheest ! he’s comin’ 
over!” Calder whispered 
tensely. 

He was. The great salmon 
of the Craigbeg pool began to 
assume a vague formation on 
the edge of the circle of light. 
Gradually the vast, shadowy 
object became plainer and 
plainer; heading up - stream, 
but slightly angled to the 
current, in its inquisitiveness it 
was sheering over toward the 
light, much as a great ship 
sheers in toward a whari—its 
broad tail twitching slightly. 
It came into full view; at 
last its shape was clearly de- 
fined, and although Donald— 
whose heart was beating much 
faster than it used to do when 
he was in constant practice— 
had braced himself to see 
something massive, a shiver 
of astonishment ran through 
him. He had never seen a 
salmon more than a third the 
size of this one. Roddy had 
certainly not exaggerated its 
length, and its girth was in 
proportion ; it seemed to fill 
the visible portion of the pool ; 
its dark back was almost level 
with the surface of the water, 
its belly appeared to be rubbing 
on the stones. 

Donald could hardly believe 
his eyes, and for 2 moment he 
hesitated, wondering if, power- 
ful man though he was, he 
could possibly haul that mas- 
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sive brute out of the water. 
Well, if he could not nobody 
else could; for years he had 
met no one who could match 
him for strength; and the 
gang which had so willingly 
volunteered for the job simply 
because he was to lead it had 
not come all the way down to 
the pool only to go back empty- 
handed. He quietly raised the 


The fish seemed to be quite 
unconscious of his proximity. 
Its great bulk sheered closer 
and closer; it moved slowly 
and majestically as befitted its 
size; its dorsal fin rose above 
the surface of the pool, there 
could hardly be an inch of 
water covering its back, and 
it was within reach ; now was 
the time. Swish! The barbed 
point of the gaff cut the water 
and sunk deep into yielding 
flesh. 

The next moment Donald’s 
feet shot from underneath him 
and he pitched head foremost 
into the pool. He felt himself 
being dragged with inexorable 
force over the slippery stones 
and away into deep water. The 
maddened fish was lashing the 
water into foam; the gaff 
which, with its barbed point, 
could not draw out was jolting 
its owner’s arm until he thought 
it would break, or the limb be 
torn from him; the leather 
thong, contracting in the water, 
was cutting into his wrist like 
bands of fire; he could not 
get clear. The fish was doing 
what it liked with him in spite 
of his struggles. 

He tried to feel the bottom 
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with his feet but could not, 
and it dawned on him that he, 
who had sailed all over the 
seven seas, was about to be 
drowned in seven or eight feet 
of water. He was conscious 
that his eyes were open but 
seeing nothing; he was in 
total darkness. The fish must 
be back in its lair in the deep 
water alongside the rocks. 
Madly he struck at it with 
his disengaged hand, but the 
cushion of water reduced his 
blows to mere taps. The sal- 
mon’s tail swished round and 
caught him full on the jaw. 
He commenced to feel faint 
and he was choking, for his 
immersion had been so sudden 
and unexpected that he swal- 
lowed a lot of water, most of 
which had gone down his wind- 
pipe. He felt the fish gathering 
way again and swerving heavily. 
It seemed to be heading up- 
stream while he swirled along- 
side it helplessly, stabbing at 
the bottom with his feet. His 
eyes were suddenly dazzled 
with light; his body touched 
stones, and three pairs of strong 
hands grabbed him and hauled 
him, still attached to the sal- 
mon, right up on to the shingle. 

Completely exhausted, and 
more dead than alive, he lay 
face downward. By the light 
of the torch Calder cut the 
leather thong, while the other 
two held the gaff handle and 
prepared to run the salmon 
farther up on the beach. It 
was still far from subdued, 
but flapped itself furiously on 
the pebbles until a few blows 
on the snout with a short 
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it. The sound of those blows 
helped to revive Donald; 
though spluttering, choking, 


gasping for breath and shiver- 
ing with cold throughout the 
whole length of his sodden body, 
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he felt the triumphant thrill of 
the victor. Then he heard the 
sounds of a scuffle on top of 
the bank a little way up- 
stream, and a panic-stricken 
voice yelled— 

“ The baillies ! ”’ 


It. 


The torch, flung into the 
pool, hissed, spluttered and 
went out, leaving an inky 
darkness. Flying feet crunched 
on the pebbles ; Donald’s com- 
panions were scattering in an 
endeavour to elude capture. 
He struggled to his knees, and 
as he did so he heard Jim 
Calder’s voice raised in a shout ; 
it came from the other side of 
a field, over fifty yards away. 
He saw through the game: Jim 
was trying to decoy the bailiffs 
away from the vicinity of the 
pool and his rather helpless 
self. 

For a minute he remained 
kneeling and listening. He 
could hear no human sounds, 
so he crawled noiselessly to 
the top of the bank, stopped 
behind a bush and peered cau- 
tiously around. His eye was 
close to the ground, so that 
he could easily have detected 
@ moving figure silhouetted 
against the grey of the sky, 
but there was nobody in sight. 
He waited fully two minutes ; 
then, as softly as his squelching 
boots would allow, commenced 
to walk up the bank toward 
the bridge. He had barely 
gone a hundred yards when 
his quick ear detected the 


sound of footsteps behind ; he 
was being followed, and he 
commenced to run. 

The ordinary man will find 
it difficult to run in thigh 
gum-boots ; when these boots 
are full to their tops with 
water he will find it almost 
impossible. Donald Cameron 
was no ordinary man physically, 
but even he had not gone 
far before he was in dis- 
tress. His legs felt like lengths 
of lead culminating in fifty-six 
pound weights ; his heart began 
to thump like a steam pile- 
driver, and his breath came in 
choking gulps. The first of 
the many bitter thoughts that 
chased each other during his 
flight along the bank flashed 
through his brain. He cursed 
himself for the levity of his 
impulse and the casualness of 
his reflections; the sheer in- 
sanity of the deed — almost 
meaningless in its nature—he 
had just accomplished, viewed 
in the cold light of a reason 
induced by his recent immersion 
in the pool and his present 
predicament, appalled him tem- 
porarily. 

Still more bitter was the 
thought that the despised 
M‘Cormack had got the better 
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of him. The ineffable inspector 
was a cleverer man than they 
had imagined; they tried to 
hoodwink him, and in return 
he laid a trap which they had 
walked right into. Now he 
had good reason to crow; he 
would not spare one of the 
band, least of all its leader, 
who in any case would scorn 
to ask him for mercy, damn 
him! As Donald panted and 
stumbled along the uneven 
ground, the consequences which 
would follow on this night’s 
escapade began to develop 
clearly in his mind. The whole 
fabric of his respectability and 
social ambition was about to 
be pulled down. And Jean, 
the banker’s daughter.... At 
the thought of her he leapt 
forward with a temporary doub- 
ling of his powers, but the 
spurt could only last for a 
few seconds ; with every stride 
his overstrained body became 
less resilient. The footsteps 
behind were definitely drawing 
nearer. 

Then came the most crushing 
thought of all: what about his 
job? That, because it em- 
braced all the other issues, 
was the most fateful one in the 
balance. He was due to join 
his ship the day after to- 
morrow and by that time he 
would, in all probability, be in 
jail or out on bail awaiting 
trial and being closely watched. 
Another captain would have to 
take his ship away; the per- 
plexed owners would naturally 
demand an explanation and he 
would have to furnish them 
with the correct one. They 
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were excellent owners to serve, 
but they certainly would not 
suffer conduct on the part of 
one of their ship-masters that 
was sure to be harrowing to 
their moral sense. In imagina- 
tion he could read the cold 
typewritten letter which would 
tell him his services were no 
longer required. 

The thought was certainly a 
crushing one, but it did not 
crush Donald Cameron. His 
buoyant, indomitable spirit as- 
serted itself, physically ex- 
hausted though he was, and 
he refused to harbour a de- 
spairing idea. He would start 
at the bottom of the ladder, 
go away third mate of a tramp, 
incidentally see a lot more of 
the world, and work up to 
command again. It was not 
as if he had lost a ship; his 
certificate was safe. And now 
he was at the end of his tether, 
almost completely played out ; 
he would just stop and await 
his tenacious pursuer—take 
what was coming to him. 

It was then the idea of 
taking off his boots entered his 
mind. At the risk of their 
being found, identified—as they 
certainly would be, for tags 
with his name were sewn on 
to them—and used as evidence 
against him, he would get rid 
of them and at least avoid the 
humiliation of being marched 
into the village a prisoner. He 
knew his pursuer would not 
dare to tackle him once his 
identity was revealed ; no sane 
person in the district would 
take the risk of doing that ; 
the bailiff would simply shadow 
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him as he crawled limply along, 
wait until they met in with the 
other bailiffs and the sergeant 
of police, then denounce him. 
But once clear of his boots he 
would outstrip them all—what- 
ever happened afterwards. 
Why hadn’t he thought of it 
before ? 

He would just have time. 
He had stopped beside a large 
broom bush; using its forked 
stem as a jack he removed the 
boots, and the sucking sound 
they made as they drew clear 
of his feet must have been 
plainly audible to his pursuer, 
who was now about twenty 
yards away, but also puffing 
and grunting, and woefully out 
of breath. Donald shoved the 
boots well under the bush and 
started off again ; his recovery 
was rapid; in less than a 
minute he was as fleet as a 
deer, he felt he could run for 
miles. He stopped for a mom- 
ent to listen to his pursuer 
groping about in the heart of 
the bush; then, in his stock- 
inged feet, he set off at a trot 
and soon left the following 
bailiff far behind. 

Wondering if he would meet 
one of his own gang, he drew 
up cautiously toward the bridge, 
then froze into immobility with 
a larch tree for a background, 
for he saw two men about 
to cross. He recognised the 
police sergeant’s helmet and 
Mr M‘Cormack’s voice; their 
conversation appeared to be 
decidedly acrimonious. Impa- 
tiently—for he was shivering 
with cold and the water was 
dripping from his sleeves, the 
fringe of his coat and the ends 
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of his trousers—he waited for 
the rest of the bailiffs to appear. 
He waited two long minutes ; 
then they appeared in a little 
cluster, chatting cheerfully. To 
his delight they were dragging 
no prisoners with them. In 
the darkness he could not 
count them, but doubtless they 
were one short—the one who 
was bringing along his boots. 
There was no sign of him 
behind; he had been com- 
pletely outdistanced. Donald 
decided to chance crossing the 
bridge. He got over it without 
meeting a soul, turned up a 
side street and reached his 
home. 

His mother was a sound 
sleeper and slightly deaf, so he 
entered unheard. He went 
upstairs, changed into dry 
clothes and wrung out the wet 
ones in the bathroom. He 
was descending again and was 
half-way down the stairs when 
he was considerably startled 
by a distinct knock on the 
front door. For a moment he 
thought of ignoring the sum- 
mons and pretending he had 
gone to bed; then he felt like 
kicking himself; he had lit 
the hall lamp at the foot of 
the stair as soon as he found 
a dry box of matches, and left 
the lamp burning. The light 
would be shining brightly 
through the window over the 


top of the door. Curse his 
stupidity ! 

** Quotha ! tu- whit; tu 
whoo! oh-h!” 


That was no bird this time ; 
it was a human voice warning 
him of danger; the bailifis 
and the police sergeant would 
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be at the door with his boots ; 
the game was up. The knock- 
ing was repeated, this time a 
little more loudly. Determined 
to put a bold face on it and 
try a bluff, he went to the door 
and threw it open. The light 
from the hall shone on two 
long black objects which a 
man who stood just outside 
was holding—one in each hand. 

“ Here’s yer boots, captain,” 
the man said. 

“Good gracious! Dugald 
Macintyre ! where did you find 
them ? ” 

“Under the bush where ye 
left them! I was comin’ up 
behind ye, but ye wouldna’ 
wait me.” 

“ You were coming up behind 
me! And I thought it was 
one of the baillies! Damn it, 
why didn’t you speak?” 
Donald cried with quite justi- 
fiable annoyance. 

“Speak! Man, I hadna’ 
the breath! As for the baillies 
—there was never one o’ them 
hear us; they were two miles 
up on the other side o’ the 
bridge. Jockie Simpson had 
been up there seein’ to them, 
and he left them in a safe place 
an’ came doon to see how we 
were gettin’ on. Up on the 
bank he bumped into one 0’ 
those crofter lads that was 
supposed to be keepin’ watch, 
but was so keen on what was 
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goin’ on in the pool that he 
never heard Jockie comin’. He 
hauled off and hit Jockie as 
soon as he felt him, and Jockie 
felled him ; then the lad, with- 
out thinkin’, yelled that it 
was the baillies.” 

* And the fish?” Donald 
asked eagerly. 

‘Jim Calder’s lookin’ after 


it and yer gaff.” 

“Where are the baillies 
now ? ” 

“ Awa’ hame! Big M‘Cor- 


mack’s gone to bed. Him an’ 
the police sergeant had a hell 
of a row just outside his hoose ; 
I’m thinkin’ the two o’ them’ll 
no be on speakin’ terms for 
some time.” 

“ That’s fine,” Donald com- 
mented. “ Before we go along 
and see what’s doing we'll 
have a dram; I know I could 
do with one. Come away in.” 

Dugald smacked his lips as 
he entered the house. 

“I should think ye could do 
with one after this night’s 
work,” he cried admiringly. 
“Man, yon was a desperate 
struggle ye had in the pool. I 
thought, sure, ye would be 
drooned.”’ 

“Maybe I was born to be 
hung,’ Donald replied lightly. 
“Will you take your whisky 
neat ? ” 

“* What else ? God knows it’s 
weak enough these days.” 


IV. 


Mr M‘Cormack got out of 
bed next morning very much 
on the wrong side. He was in 
a filthy temper and, moreover, 


had an uneasy foreboding that 
he would soon hear of some- 
thing having gone very far 
wrong on the stretch of water 
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he was responsible for. As he 
dressed he reviewed the events 
of yesterday. 

The first notable thing hap- 
pened early in the day: it 
was the receipt of an anony- 
mous letter stating that the 
wild men from Crannich would 
be over about nine o’clock in 
the evening. The inspector of 
water - bailiffs took the letter 
to the police sergeant, and 


together they made their plans. 


By nine o’clock all the bailiffs 
and the policeman were con- 
centrated about a quarter of 
a mile below the pool the 
Highlanders usually raided ; 
then the next notable thing 
happened ; suddenly from higher 
up the river a torch flared. 
The representatives of the law 
had advanced a hundred yards 
in its direction when the torch 
went out, only to flare up again 
after an interval of five minutes. 

All was working according to 
plan, and M‘Cormack made his 
dispositions skilfully. Three of 
the bailiffs crossed the river 
by wading a shallow run; two 
others made a detour so as to 
approach the pool where the 
Crannich men were working 
from the up-stream direction. 
Silently the eight men con- 
verged on the torch, which was 
still burning, but as they drew 
near to it the sergeant began to 
have his doubts; on such a 
still night they ought to be 
hearing the shouts of the High- 
landers and the splashing they 
would make. M‘Cormack, how- 
ever, was beside himself as he 
crouched impatiently in the 
bushes waiting until all his 
men were in position. At last 
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he tapped the sergeant on the 
arm; the sergeant blew his 
whistle loudly, and M‘Cormack 
was the first to leave the 
shelter of the broom and lead 
the breathless charge to the 
edge of the pool. Its placid 
surface was undisturbed ; in- 
stead of being full of wild 
raiders not a man was in sight. 

True, the torch still burned. 
It was stuck on a plank which 
floated in a quiet backwater, 
and a minute after it burned 
itself out. That was when the 
first difference of opinion be- 
tween the sergeant and M‘Cor- 
mack occurred. The police- 
man deduced at once that the 
torch had been placed there as 
a decoy and suggested the 
raid must be taking place 
some distance away. M‘Cor- 
mack—very high and mighty, 
and indignant at the suggestion 
that anyone would try to decoy 
him—disagreed and insisted the 
Highlanders must be hiding in 
the vicinity ; in consequence 
half an hour was wasted search- 
ing both banks thoroughly. 
Finally the discomfited band 
wended its way homeward, 
the sergeant and the inspector 
bickering the whole time ; this 
bickering culminated in the 
furious row Dugald Macintyre 
had listened to. 

All those things M‘Cormack 
thought over as he dressed, and 
the more he thought the more 
furious he became. His dignity 
was sorely ruffled ; at last he 
realised someone was having 
a game with him; it was now 
so clearly evident that it had 
penetrated even his swollen 
head. But they could not do 
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that with impunity, the pre- 
sumptuous idiots! he would 
very soon teach them. He was 
obsessed by the necessity for 
immediate action, but had no 
idea what form that action 
would take. He could not 
keep still; the fires of anger 
smouldering within him drove 
him downstairs and urged him 
to do something, anything. 

He opened his front door, 
then started back as though a 
bullet had just whizzed past 
his nose. Two yards away, 
mounted on a stout pole which 
was stuck into his dew-spangled 
grass border, about five feet 
off the ground, was the great 
head, and a considerable por- 
tion of the shoulders, of the 
giant salmon of Craigbeg. The 
huge hook of its lower jaw 
pointed toward the door; its 
glazed, unseeing eyes seemed 
to look straight into his—as if 
accusing him ; the blood which 
had dripped from it was now 
dry and formed an ugly, un- 
seemly patch on the grass. 

Truly it had been an ugly 
brute in its later days, this 
Moby Dick amongst salmon. 
When fresh in from the sea 
in the spring it would have 
resembled a beautiful shapely 
bar of silver with all the hues 
of the rainbow just suggesting 
themselves on its gleaming 
flanks as it moved. Gradually 
it would become duller as it 
lost condition, and eventually 
turn the black-and-red shade 
—what the Claggan people call 
the spawning tartan—it now 
was. In the sea its head would 
have been small and shapely ; 
only after it had been months 


in fresh water would the lower 
jaw develop into the horrible- 
looking hook it would have 
used with such effect on the 
gravelly redds. Enough of its 
scale-covered flesh was severed 
from its body and stuck on the 
pole to show what a real 
monster it had been. 

It would be difficult to 
describe Mr M‘Cormack’s feel- 
ings a8 with staring eyes he 
regarded the head; he cer- 
tainly could not have described 
them himself. His knees trem- 
bled ; indignation shook him ; 
he felt that he might froth at 
the mouth or be sick. Already 
a small knot of curious spec- 
tators had gathered on the 
other side of the road, and out 
of the tail of his eye he could 
see the police sergeant—a cyn- 
ical smile on his face—glancing 
over the top of the hedge 
which separated the two houses. 
Then, to make matters worse, 
he heard the latch lift on his 
gate, and the very last man he 
wished to see—Roddy Mac- 
kenzie—walked up the path. 
Through parched lips Mr M‘Cor- 
mack almost inaudibly wished 
him good morning, then waited 
with a sinking heart for his 
remarks. If the old inspector 
uttered the conventional saying, 
“TI told you so,” M‘Cormack 
knew he would either scream 
or burst into tears. Roddy 
walked twice round the ugly 
thing on the pole, inspecting 
it critically. 

* Aye, sixty pounds!” he 
said at last. “Sixty pounds, if 
he was an ounce!” 

While M‘Cormack strove to 
compose himself a diversion 
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occurred ; the hotel motor 
came down the road, its horn 
hooted and it stopped at the 
gate. Its back seat was piled 
up with luggage ; on the front 
seat were Dugald Macintyre— 
the hotel chauffeur—and Cap- 
tain Donald Cameron on his 
way to the railway station. 
Roddy Mackenzie turned, 
noticed the car and promptly 
walked down the garden path 
and out on to the road. 

“Good mornin’, captain” 
(the new title sounded doubly 
sweet to-day), he cried. ‘“‘ Are 
ye for off again ? ” 

“Good morning, Mr Mac- 
kenzie. Yes, I just stopped 
to say good-bye.” 

** And how long are ye to be 
away this time ? ” 

“The best part of a year, 
I’m afraid. I’m going out to 
the North American coast on 
time charter.” 

“Well, ye’ll aye be welcome 
back again. Good-bye, an’ 
good luck, laddie!” 

He shook Donald’s hand 
warmly, opened the gate and 
went up the path again. The 
captain leant out of the car, 
raised his right hand to the 
rim of his hat and gravely 
saluted the pole on which was 
stuck the gruesome remnant of 
his last night’s great and gallant 
antagonist. Mr M‘Cormack 
mistook the greeting and very 
affably returned it. Already 
somewhat chastened in spirit, 
he felt grateful for this friendly 
gesture in front of a gathering 
which appeared to be silently 
hostile. Grinning broadly, 
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Dugald Macintyre let in the 
clutch and started the ear 
moving. 

“* He thought ye were salutin’ 
him,” he chuckled. 

Roddy Mackenzie, puffing 
stolidly at his pipe, again in- 
spected the salmon’s head with 
professional interest. 

“Imphm! sixty pounds— 
all of it!” he said. ‘“‘ Man! 
there’s only one person ever | 
knew that could have taken 
that fish out o’ the water— 
unless it had been played out 
first.” 

Mr M‘Cormack pricked up 
his ears; the instincts of the 
sleuth were still strong within 
him; again he was all eager- 
ness. 

** Ts he still alive ? ’’ he asked. 

** Oh, he’s alive all right.” 

“Who is he? ” 

** A lad I had many a battle 
o’ wits with when I was in 
your job—but I never got the 
better of him yet.” 

“Tl get the better of him. 
Where is he ? ” Mr M‘Cormack 
demanded savagely. 

Roddy bent down and 
knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe on the toe of his boot; 
then he straightened himself, 
took off his hat and waved it in 
the direction of a large hand- 
kerchief fluttering triumphantly 
from the motor which, with 4 
series of derisive hoots, was 
about to vanish round a bend 
in the road. He turned to the 
impatient inspector. 

‘Oh, him !”’ he replied care- 
lessly. ‘‘ He doesna live here 
now ; he’s gone away abroad.” 
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THE TALE OF A TIDOENG. 


BY THE HON. LADY FORTESCUE. 


THE big Englishman cursed 
softly to himself as he pulled 
his riding-boots out of the 
cupboard, only to find them 
covered, a8 usual, with blue 
mould. He had grown ac- 
customed to permanently damp 
dothes, which, in any case, 
would become soaked with 
sweat after five minutes’ exer- 
tion in this steamy climate of 
Borneo. Besides, if one lived 
in a wooden house, built upon 
poles above a swamp, as he 
did, it would be unreasonable 
to expect anything else. But 
he was young and only three 
years ago had left a comfortable 
well-ordered English home and 
an Oxford college of repute 
where his clothes had been 
eared for; and the blue boots 
still annoyed him. 

Untong must be taught to 
valet, he reflected. Untong 
was an intelligent imp and 
would doubtless soon learn the 
art of tending his master’s 
dothes. If he were to become 
a member of the household— 
assuming that this queer bung- 
alow built in the air and its 
staff of head-hunting Dyaks 
could be called an household— 
he must be taught to be useful. 

The big man clapped his 
hands and instantly there dived 
wder the swinging curtain of 
wet plaited rushes that covered 
the doorway the lithe naked 
figure of a boy. He was about 


five feet in height, beautifully 
proportioned but painfully thin. 
His skin was a golden coffee 
colour, his head well-shaped 
with a high intelligent forehead 
and straight silky black hair. 
Two enormous lustrous eyes 
blazed forth under level brows. 
The nose was short, straight 
and strong; the mouth mobile 
with wide flat lips, now curled 
back from a double row of 
perfect teeth in an expectant 
smile. 

“Tuan ? ” he said, as he slid 
swiftly into a squatting attitude 
by his master’s knee. 

The annoyance of the mouldy 
boots was explained, also the 
method of keeping them clean. 
After this there followed a 
demonstration of how to brush 
and fold clothes, and Untong 
was given to understand that 
in future he would be respon- 
sible for the care of the Tuan’s 
outfit. 

His little chest swelled with 
pride. The Tuan, already 
known to the natives of his 
district as ‘ The Man of Mercy,’ 
was now Untong’s God. Allah 
had not saved him in his hour 
of extremity. Mohammed 
made tiresome rules of conduct 
for native boys whereby, if 
they neglected their prayers 
or ablutions, they lost promised 
pots of rice in Heaven. The 
Tuan was more worthy of a 
life of devotion and service 
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than either of these. He was 
gentle and indulgent and pro- 
tected the weak and defence- 
less. 

The Tuan looked at the boy, 
already diligently polishing the 
offending boots, with possessive 
pride. The boy was improving 
daily. Itwasonly ten days since 
the Tuan had found Untong 
hanging by his feet from a tree 
in the tropical sun, tied there 
and left by his mother as 
punishment for stealing a pot 
of rice. At a distance the 
Englishman thought he saw 
an emaciated monkey swinging 
from a bough, but, upon nearer 
inspection, he saw with horror 
a native boy. Already the 
flies and mosquitoes were at 
work upon the twitching body 
and a few trumpet leeches 
sucking its blood. 

Quickly he cut the cruel 
thongs and caught the frail 
limp form in his arms as 
it fell, then strode swiftly 
through the forest, sweating 
in the moist heat, to his house. 
Once there, he laid the boy 
upon his own bed, bathed the 
congested face, bandaged the 
lacerated ankles and, after an 
hour or so, restored him to 
consciousness. 

After a few days the boy, 
seated upon the Tuan’s knee, 
told his little life-story. His 
name was Untong. His age 
was sixteen and he was a 
widower. He was a Tidoeng, 
one of an almost unknown 
tribe inhabiting a small island 
off the coast of Borneo. His 
parents had come to live on 
the mainland, and he himself 
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had married and settled near 
them until his wife (aged four- 
teen) had died, when, feeling 
lonely, he had returned to the 
parental hut. But there he 
had not been happy. His 
parents were harsh to him. 
His mother would not give 
him food; the peccadillo of 
the pot of rice was confessed. 
. . . The rest the Tuan knew, 
for he had seen. 

The Tuan had seen, and his 
heart grew hot within him as 
he glanced at the scarred ankles 
and the clearly defined outline 
of every rib of the boy beneath 
the stretched golden brown skin. 
It was quite impossible that 
the child should be taken back 
to such a life. He must be 
added to the menagerie of 
starving waifs rescued from the 
forest—a maimed monkey, a 
little cat, a three-legged mon- 
goose and various birds. 

The Tuan had not then any 
idea of the intelligence of 
Untong, and, as the boy’s 
strength returned, watched his 
antics with the animals, the 
native guile he employed, to 
lure fish from the rivers, and 
the way he raced up the stems 
of trees in pursuit of monkeys. 
He was an amusing plaything 
and that was all. The Dyak 
servants treated him contempt- 
uously as such, but, as he 
apparently belonged to the 
Tuan, he must be left alone. 

They also almost worshipped 
the Tuan. He was so enor- 
mous and they so small. When 
they had to clamber over 4 
fence he stepped over it. Know- 
ing that they were a tribe of 
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head-hunters and that if they 
could secure the prize of a 
white man’s head they would 
remove the bones, compress it 
into a smaller travesty which 
still retained some semblance 
of the original, pickle it accord- 
ing to their horrible custom, 
keep it and exhibit it in a hut 
specially built for the purpose, 
he yet deliberately chose Dyaks 
only for his servants and lived 
with them fearlessly in a remote 
part of the forest. 

The Tuan knew not fear. 
Had they not heard that in 
a former district, when the 
Chinese ran amok in one of the 
towns and sliced up the people 
in the streets with great knives, 
this big white man had gone 
out into the streets unarmed, 
clad only in white shorts and 
vest and, standing in their 
midst like a god, had de- 
manded sternly that the tur- 
moil should cease? And the 
Chinese were so astounded at 
his intrepidity that it had 
ceased. One white man— 
almost a boy in years—had 
done this, whilst all the other 
English inhabitants of that 
town were barricaded safely 
within their doors. 

And afterwards, when it was 
necessary for him to identify 
the mutilated bodies in the 
hospital, had he not been seen 
to stand very still as he turned 
back the sheet that shrouded a 
bed and discovered the severed 
limbs and head of his own little 
native servant ? Had there not 
been tears in his eyes as he 
reverently replaced the sheet, 
and did he not seek out the 
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boy’s parents, tell them very 
tenderly of their loss and hence- 
forth pay them the money 
their son would have earned, 
to succour them in _ their 
poverty ? 

In very truth a Man of 
Mercy and one to be faithfully 
served and much beloved. Any 
whim of his must be gratified 
—any protégé of his, be it 
bird, beast or human being, 
should be sacred. 

Therefore Untong, though of 
a strange tribe and apparently 
useless, was tolerated among 
them. But gradually, with 
the silent subtlety of the 
native, he usurped any duties 
of theirs which kept him near 
his master, performing them 
so quietly and conscientiously 
that he never realised the 
change of service. As time 
went on, the Dyaks, though 
hypercritical where the com- 
fort of the Tuan was concerned, 
were content to allow Untong 
to share their duties, finding 
thereby more time for extra 
work in the house. And so it 
came about that the big white 
man was more comfortable 
and better fed than ever be- 
fore, though he never realised 
that Untong was the indirect 
cause. 

At dawn the boy would 
enter his master’s bedroom 
bearing hot coffee upon a tray 
always decorated with a spray 
of brilliant flowers. Drowsily 
the Tuan would watch the 
supple figure of the lad, clad 
only in a white sarong, ashe 
moved noiselessly about the 
bare planked room, setting out 
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the tin bath, bringing water 
and arranging his master’s 
clothes. There was always a 
suppressed excitement in his 
swift movements ; and the big 
white man, as he sprawled 
lazily in his bed, feigning sleep, 
amusedly detected quick bird- 
like glances in his direction to 
see if he were yet awake. 
Sounds of Dyak activity in 
the region of the kitchen and 
the occasional glimpse of a 
dark face peering through his 
open doorway, a questioning 
gesture towards Untong fol- 
lowed by a despairing shake 
of the head from the boy, told 
him of the scarcely governed 
impatience of his staff for his 
awaking. 

For when the Tuan should 
have drunk his coffee, per- 
formed that strange daily rite 
of water in the tin bath and 
dressed himself, the fun of the 
day would begin. 

Early in his career in Borneo 
he had caused to be sent from 
England a large leather ball. 
He had then found or cleared 
an open space in the forest, 
set up four poles, two at each 
end of it, and then patiently 
taught them to play foot- 
ball, he joining in the game 
with shoeless feet. He was 
convinced that this healthy 
exercise helped to keep off 
fever, and he enjoyed the sport 
as keenly as did his natives, 
who flocked from miles away to 
the rough improvised football 
ground for instruction and par- 
ticipation. 

It was the queerest, merriest 
game imaginable; the little 
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Dyaks racing madly about, 
springing high into the air, 
dancing with excitement and 
shouting for joy, forgetting 
for a while their native im- 
passivity ; Untong, ducking be- 
tween the Tuan’s mighty legs 
and turning somersaults, and 
the whole team tumbling over 
each other and the ball. Often 
their instructor had the greatest 
difficulty not to crush them 
with his superior weight and 
size, and early he had dis- 
carded his boots—though suf- 
fering much at first from thorns 
and insects—fearing to hurt his 
crowd of happy children. 
There came a day when the 
Tuan received an urgent de- 
spatch informing him of a lost 
exploratory expedition which 
had gone out to examine the 
mineralogical conditions of 
Central Borneo and had not 
been heard of since. His extra- 
ordinary gift of tongues and 
still more wonderful influence 
over natives of all tribes had 
been long since reported to 
London, and he was now singled 
out to organise and accompany 
@ rescue party into the interior. 
Being what he was, he wel- 
comed the adventure, scorning 
the perils and hardships that he 
well knew must be inevitable 
upon such an expedition. To 
the intense grief of Untong his 
master decided to take only 
Dyaks with him, knowing their 
powers of endurance and re- 
sourceful minds. Untong had 
only just recovered his full 
strength. His physique had 
improved and his vitality i- 
creased, but it did not seem 
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fair to subject so young a boy 
to such an ordeal, and so the 
Tuan firmly resisted the piteous 
entreaties to be allowed to go 
with him. He found a long 
stick on which he cut notches 
to represent the approximate 
number of days of his antici- 
pated absence, allowing a gen- 
erous margin for possible delays. 
This he gave to Untong with 
many instructions as to the 
care of his house and clothes, 
inventing extra duties to keep 
the boy well occupied. But 
Untong refused to be com- 
forted, scarcely touched food 
and followed his master about 
like his shadow until the day 
of his departure. 

Very early one morning the 
little rescue party set forth, 
fully armed and equipped with 
supplies, leaving Untong pros- 
trate with grief upon the floor 
of his master’s room. They 
wandered many days, suffering 
much from the intense steamy 
heat and the mosquitoes. 
Often the Tuan would discover 
his knee-boots filled with blood 
and would stop to remove the 
gorged trumpet leeches which, 
having drunk their fill, con- 
tinued to suck and spilled out 
what they could not hold. 

A plan of the proposed route 
of the expedition had been 
tent to the Tuan, but at no 
given point was any trace of 
the explorers found. It was a 
disheartening business, and 
soon the supply of salt began 
to run low—the greatest hard- 
thip that can befall dwellers 
i the tropics. Yet Untong 
had packed more than the 
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quantity for the allotted days 
notched upon his stick. 

The Tuan increased his pre- 
ventive doses of quinine, but 
several members of the party 
had slight attacks of ague 
and malaria from sleeping un- 
avoidably near swampy ground. 
They were enfeebled by the 
arduous toil of cutting their 
way through virgin forest, 
beautiful with its barriers of 
festooned orchids and strong 
clinging creepers, but full of 
snakes and deadly dangers. 
Their feet were bandaged, but, 
water being scarce, the ban- 
dages becamefoul with blood and 
dirt andsoon had to be discarded 
as useless. They made many in- 
teresting discoveries: oil float- 
ing upon a river, indicating a 
precious hidden oil-well; a 
tribe of queer natives living 
like monkeys in trees in a 
dense part of the forest, almost 
white-skinned from never hav- 
ing seen the sun; and once, 
emerging from the trees, they 
came upon @ mystic mountain, 
standing lovely and solitary in 
the dawn in a bleak rocky 
place devoid of any vegetation. 
The Dyaks begged that this 
should be marked on the rude 
map made by the Tuan with 
his name. They reported to 
him a legend of tailed men 
living in the interior, and he 
was careful to listen to their 
stories as they ate their meagre 
meals, wishing to stimulate 
their interest so that their 
hardships should be forgotten. 

Still no trace of the ex- 
plorers ; and the leader of the 
little rescue party became hope- 
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less ; but his orders were to find 
the lost expedition, and so the 
searchers went doggedly on. ... 

Untong, far away, squatted 
in the lurid sunset on the 
platform of the wooden house, 
holding in lax hands _ the 
notched stick—all the notches 
now passed—staring with 
sombre unfathomable eyes into 
the blood-red pools of the swamp 
below him as though trying 
to see the fate of his beloved 
master reflected in the 
water. ... 

Then, one morning, the Tuan 
woke to find that their re- 
maining food supply had been 
stolen in the night while the 
exhausted Dyak sentry slept. 
Their situation was become 
desperate. There was nothing 
for it now but to acknowledge 
defeat and to retrace their 
steps, relying upon their 
leader’s gun for food. They 
stumbled back along the track 
they had so laboriously made, 
often failing to find any meat 
and living on bananas and the 
roots of certain plants cooked 
by the Dyaks. 

The last catastrophe came 
upon them when still many 
miles from home. The Tuan 
was found by his terrified 
little men, delirious and raving 
with fever. ... 

In the wooden house above 
the marsh the lonely Untong, 
tortured by the extraordinary 
intuition of the native, felt 
his master’s danger and, sleep- 
less, all night padded round 
and round his room in a 
state of apprehension. 

The Dyaks made a rough 
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tent above their Tuan, lit a 
fire and burned aromatic leaves 
near him to make him sweat, 
but even when the fever abated 
he was so weak from fatigue 
and insufficient food (often he 
had only pretended to eat s0 
that his men might have more) 
that he lay unconscious. Pain- 
fully, weakened by long toil 
and privation, his gallant little 
Dyaks yet managed to cary 
his huge body in an improvised 
litter, most of them struggling 
along, their teeth chattering 
with ague and some burning 
with fever. 

At length they could go no 
farther, so camped in a fairly 
dry place and waited with 
native resignation for death, 
still spending the last ounce of 
their strength in the care and 
sustenance of their beloved 
master. 

And so it was that Untong 
found them. Unable to bear 
any longer the suspense and 
continued absence of his master, 
he at length decided that he 
might disobey the Tuan’s orders 
and organise a little rescue 
party of his own. Recruits 
were easy to find, for every 
day a file of natives came 
the Tuan’s house from neigh 
bouring villages to see if their 
Man of Mercy had returned. 

Long before Untong and his 
party had brought back the 
wanderers to the home-hut, 4 
despatch was awaiting the Tual 
to inform him of the safe 
arrival at Labuan of the ex 
ploring party of which he was 
in search. They had, it ap 
peared, never gone within 4 
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hundred miles of their pro- 
posed route. 

Once home, Untong, in an 
agony of fear for his beloved 
Tuan, ran many miles in the 
tropical heat to the station of 
the nearest District Commis- 
sioner and gasped out a piteous 
tale of his master’s illness, im- 
ploring urgently his aid. And, 
soon afterwards, officials were 
sent who carried off the Tuan 
in an ambulance to the nearest 
port and put him, still uncon- 
scious, upon a ship bound for 
England. 

After many days he awoke 
to find himself in a white cabin 
and Untong sitting motionless 
by his bunk with large lustrous 
eyes fixed upon his face. The 
boy had resolutely refused to 
leave his master, preferring to 
fae the terrifying Unknown 
rather than be left in Borneo 
without him. 

It was too late to expostulate 
with the boy, impossible to 
send him back. The Tuan 
stared at him in weak dismay. 
He strongly disapproved of 
rmoving natives from their 
own sphere—but what could 
hedo? <A torrent of clucking 
Tidoeng washed him back into 
meonsciousness ; the wild joy 
and relief of Untong finding 
outlet in words was too much 
for his dazed brain. 

The care of the ship’s doctor, 
aided by the devoted Untong, 
and the comfort of a well- 
‘quipped ship, soon began to 
restore the big white man. 
luckily for him he came of 
dean descent, was abstemious 
himself and had an iron con- 
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stitution. Soon he was lying 
on deck, and not long after 
that he was upon his feet, thin 
as a skeleton, his thick mop of 
hair seriously thinned, but 
otherwise himself again. He 
was now able to enjoy watching 
the development of Untong in 
civilised surroundings, and was 
amazed by what he saw. The 
boy was quiet and watchful, 
but quite fearless and self- 
possessed. His master had 
dreaded lest he might be 
terrified and his brain deranged 
by so great and sudden an 
upheaval from his native life. 

But when they disembarked 
at Marseilles and crossed France 
by train, Untong, a wild savage 
from Borneo, watched the huge 
engine steam into the station 
with apparently stolid indiffer- 
ence. When the train roared 
into darkness through its first 
tunnel, the Tuan looked at the 
boy curiously and with appre- 
hension as they emerged again 
into daylight. He asked him 
if the tunnel had frightened 
him, and the boy replied, “‘ Not 
frightened—startled.”’ 

In Paris they put up for the 
night at one of the big hotels, 
and Untong could not be lured 
from the restaurant. The vari- 
ous activities of the waiters 
seemed to fascinate him. He 
leaned against a pillar in a 
corner, intently watching their 
every movement, until at last 
the Tuan commanded him to 
come to bed. 

He was tremendously proud 
of the new white duck uniform 
purchased for him as his full 
dress by his master. 
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In London the Tuan placed 
him in a little bedroom in the 
hotel on the same floor as his 
own. In the morning Untong 
entered his master’s room, clad 
in his sarong, now accepted as 
undress uniform, to arrange 
his clothes for the day as he 
had done in Borneo. He con- 
tinued to perform his duties 
with seeming unconcern while 
the hotel valet brought early 
tea and ran on the water in 
the adjoining bathroom. Then 
he left the room. 

When the Tuan was dressed, 
he went along the corridor to 
Untong’s bedroom and found 
there, to his intense amusement 
(and astonishment), a tray of 
tea by the bedside and a bath- 
tub filled with hot water in 
the middle of the room. How 
Untong, not knowing a word 
of English, had contrived to 
give orders in exact imitation 
of his master will never be 
known. 

Arrived at the country rec- 
tory of the Tuan’s father, 
Untong at once appeared per- 
fectly at home. He salaamed 
deeply to the Tuan’s revered 
parents and bared his beauti- 
ful white teeth in a broad 
smile when welcomed by them. 
He was then taken downstairs 
to the kitchen and introduced 
to the female staff of the 
household, salaamed again and 
smiled once more. They ac- 
cepted him at once, and the 
Tuan felt that there he might 
safely leave him. 

For a time he was forgotten 
by the reunited family up- 
stairs, joyful to be together 
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once again after three year 
of separation. Two hours later 
they all went down to dinner 
and found to their astonish- 
ment Untong, very smart in 
his new white uniform and 
black velvet skull-cap, in com- 
mand of the dining-room. The 
breathless and blushing parlour- 
maid informed her mistress 
proudly that Untong had ar. 
ranged the table by himself 
and desired to wait upon the 
family during dinner. 

The table was beautifully 
arranged, the napkins folded in 
the form of lotus blossoms ; the 
silver, cutlery and glass were 
correctly placed. The only 
mistake Untong had made was 
to cut off branches of apple 
blossom from the sacred trees 
of the Tuan’s father to decorate 
the room. But the anguished 
rector, realising that the boy 
could not know the value of 
fruit-blossom, controlled his 
feelings. 

During dinner Untong waited 
upon them all perfectly. He 
handed dishes, placed upon 4 
folded napkin, balancing them 
on the palm of his right hand, 
with another napkin tucked 
under his left arm. He filled 
wine-glasses, he removed plates, 
exactly as he had seen the 
waiters do in Paris. His dig 
nity of demeanour was il 
peceable. It was a triumphal 
performance and left the family 
gasping. Only one correctidl 
had to be made afterwards 
Untong had persisted in serving 
the Tuan, his father and bi 
prother before the women d 
the family. The Tuan had # 
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point out that in England the 
women were served first. Un- 
tong argued that this was 
unfitting since men were the 
lords of the earth and women 
only their slaves. There 
followed a little lecture upon 
chivalry, and at length Untong 
was persuaded to change his 
form of service. 

During the weeks that fol- 
lowed he astonished his master 
daily. The day after their 
arrival—a Sunday—he walked 
alone to the village, knocked 
up the village shop and brought 
back cigarettes. When intro- 
duced by the rector to the 
Boys’ Club in the Village Hall, 
he at once mastered the rules 
of bagatelle, table quoits and 
other indoor games, beating 
the lads of the village before 
the end of the evening. 

Of course the Tuan’s father 
was much revered and beloved 
in that village where he had 
lived for so long, and the Tuan 
himself had taken care to 
advertise the fact that by his 
devotion, bravery and resource- 
fulness Untong had saved him 
from a very horrible death in 
the forest. But, even so, it 
was amazing the manner in 
which these country yokels 
accepted, nay, welcomed, the 
advent of an untutored savage 
in their midst, and the way in 
which he at once assumed an 
ascendency over them. 

He became popular, was in- 
wdated with invitations to all 
the cottages, and his Sundays 
were booked. up for weeks 
ahead. No party, it seemed, 
was complete without him. It 








was strange to watch a crowd 
of villagers standing agape while 
Untong shinned up the bare 
trunks of tall pine-trees, cling- 
ing with fingers and toes. It 
was extraordinary to enter a 
cottage to find the table laid 
ready for the humble supper, 
and Untong, clad only in a 
sarong, eyes blazing, teeth 
gleaming, naked body glisten- 
ing, wicked Dyak knife scin- 
tillating in the dim beams of a 
paraffin lamp, whirling and 
writhing round the little room 
in a savage war-dance amid a 
circle of stolid open-mouthed 
yokels. Still more extraordi- 
nary was it, on a lovely peaceful 
Sunday evening after the simple 
evensong service, suddenly to 
hear the weird terrifying thun- 
der of the huge bronze war- 
gong, used by the Dyaks to 
summon their tribe from the 
uttermost depths of the forest, 
and given to their beloved 
Tuan a8 an unique mark of 
their love and sense of brother- 
hood. Only Untong, giving a 
demonstration of its power in 
the rectory garden ! 

Soon he organised a football 
club, and, more lithe and subtle 
than the heavy country lads, 
proved by far the most pro- 
ficient player in the team. 
While his opponent was still 
deciding to pursue an oppor- 
tunity, Untong had secured the 
ball, shot between his legs 
and was heading for his goal, 
grinning exultantly. 

One evening he borrowed a 
bicycle and, after one short 
lesson, rode alone to a big 
town eight miles distant. When 
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he did not return, the Tuan 
grew anxious, and was not 
reassured when Untong, cov- 
ered with blood and dust, 
entered his bedroom. The boy 
explained his late appearance 
by narrating the story of a 
fight in which he, Untong, was 
the victor. He had met a man 
in the road who had unwisely 
called him “‘ a b——y monkey.” 
Untong, who had early mas- 
tered enough English to under- 
stand the insult, instantly dis- 
mounted from his bicycle and 
gave battle. Apparently he 
had reduced his enemy to a 
state of battered penitence. 
“Only it was such a pity I 
hadn’t got my knife,’ he con- 
cluded regretfully. 

The Tuan’s sleep that night 
was not dreamless. 

Untong gave various little 
occasions for anxiety, such as 
when he jumped from a first- 
floor window into the stable- 
yard expecting to find the 
ground soft and spongy as in 
Borneo ; and when he returned 
one day with a bucketful of 
fine live trout fished from the 
jealously preserved stream of 
a neighbour. When reproved 
for poaching by his Tuan, he 
merely remarked, “I thought 
it was your father’s ditch.” 

As in Borneo, so in England, 
he gradually usurped the duties 
he coveted of the English ser- 
vants, and they allowed him 
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to do exactly what he liked, 
The cook made him free of her 
kitchen and permitted him to 
cook his own rice diet, and also 
the rice for the dining-room 
curry, without protest. The 
parlour-maid let him arrange 
the flowers and wait at table, 
and the housemaid provided him 
regularly with cans of water 
for his Mohammedan ablutions, 

And when, after several 
months in England, the day 
of departure for Borneo came, 
the gardener, a strict Methodist, 
supplied him with a fine white 
cock for a parting sacrifice in 
the potting-shed. 

Back in Borneo, he talked 
English with a broad Suffolk 
accent, and became a personage 
among the natives by reason of 
his visit to the far country of 
the beloved Tuan. 

Years later an attack od 
fever claimed that fine English 
man for its victim, and Untong 
was left masterless. Like a 
wounded animal he crept away 
into the forest, and all trace of 
him was lost. 

But long afterwards another 
Englishman, wandering through 
the wilds of Borneo, came upol 
a little mud temple, half hidden 
in a tangle of tropical flowers. 
Entering, he saw, to his great 
wonderment, a rude altar upot 
which lay, as the holiest of holy 
things, an English football. 

WINIFRED FORTESCUE. 








A few sentences of the foregoing have been taken, by the kind permission of th 
proprietors of ‘The Times,’ from a short article published in that journal in 1926 
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BY W. R . 


In the year 1771 a father 
brought his boy of fourteen to 
a famous artist of the day, to 
be apprenticed as an engraver. 
The boy had already spent 
four years at Mr Pars’ drawing- 
school in the Strand, and was 
known as ‘the little connois- 
seur’’ who bought prints of the 
drawings of Michael Angelo 
and Albert Diirer at a time 
when these were not in great 
demand at the sales of the art 
auctioneers. 

But the lad refused to be 
bound apprentice to the great 
man. He gave his father as 
reason, ““I do not like the 
man’s face; it looks as if 
he will live to be hanged.” 

The boy’s name was William 
Blake. The master was 
William Wynne Ryland, then 
at the height of his reputation, 
a friend of poets and of the 
leaders of society, engraver 
to the King, who had granted 
him a pension of £200 after the 
engraving of a royal portrait. 

Twelve years later Ryland 
mounted the scaffold, to pay 
the penalty for forging bills of 
exchange on the East India 
Company. His case followed 
six years after that of Dr 
Dodd, who was hanged for a 
similar crime, in spite of the 
efforts of Dr Johnson, the 
Corporation of London and 
a host of friends to save him 
from this fate. Public opinion 
had spoken strongly against 
the death penalty for such 
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offences, and Ryland was one 
of the last men so to suffer. 

In the same year in 
which young Blake, already 
the visionary, refused to enter 
Ryland’s studio, another young 
artist, who had just finished 
his apprenticeship __ there, 
achieved a triumph at the 
newly established Royal Acad- 
emy Schools by winning the 
gold medal for an oil painting. 
It was a triumph for young 
Joseph Strutt, because he was 
a designer and engraver and 
this was his first attempt at 
painting a picture in oils. 
Ryland thought so highly of 
Strutt and his work that he 
subsequently apprenticed his 
eldest son to one who had been 
his favourite pupil. 

Blake and Strutt were not 
dissimilar in the story of their 
lives. Both of them lived 
unknown to the general public, 
apparently just journeymen 
workers, toiling, with unending 
labour of pencil and burin, to 
make a scanty living. Yet 
each was an enthusiast, engaged 
in a self-chosen, lifelong task 
pursued in loneliness and in 
face of neglect or opposition. 
But the dreams of the two 
young men were very different. 
Blake built new imaginative 
worlds, which we are to-day 
still engaged in exploring. 
Strutt’s ambition was to pre- 
Serve or recreate forgotten 
worlds—to record for us the 
manners and customs of all 
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the generations of folk who 
have lived in these islands. 

For some years Strutt did 
not follow up his initial success 
as an oil-painter. His mind 
and will were, at the very 
moment of his victory, carried 
away into new enterprises, 
which were to continue until 
the close of his life. He paid 
a visit, on a certain com- 
mission, to the British Museum, 
which had only been opened 
for twelve years, and dis- 
covered there treasures, in the 
form of manuscripts, illumina- 
tions and drawings, illustrating 
the history of England, which 
it seemed that no one ever saw 
or cared about. He would 
reproduce these, tell the nation 
something of a forgotten heri- 
tage ; henceforth “his art was 
to be the handmaid of his 
antiquarian researches.” And 
so it was, for the remaining 
thirty years of his life. His 
researches were not confined to 
manuscripts and museums. He 
travelled up and down the face 
of England to make drawings 
and plans of prehistoric monu- 
ments, hill-top camps, old 
buildings, coats of arms, details 
of church architecture—any- 
thing that he thought might 
fitly illustrate his great work. 
In the face of almost insuper- 
able financial difficulties he 
published five separate and 
handsome quarto books which, 
in effect, formed one vast 
survey. The labour, not only 
of wide and scholarly research 
and of writing these books, 
but also of making the immense 
number of drawings and en- 
graving them all by his own 
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hand, must have been so enor- 
mous that one is astonished 
that he could have found time 
for other work. Yet he was 
all the while engaged in making 
engravings from the works of 
other men, and his interest in 
the craft led him to write and 
publish a biographical diction- 
ary of engravers. He also 
attempted some lighter writing, 
of which more hereafter. The 
titles of his antiquarian books 
(omitting the names of for- 
bidding mystery in which he 
loved to disguise them) were: 
‘The Regal and Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities of England’; ‘ The 
Manners, Customs, Arms, 
Habits, &c., of the People of 
England’; ‘The Chronicle of 
England’; ‘A Complete View 
of the Dress and Habits of the 
People of England’; and ‘The 
Sports and Pastimes of the 
People of England.’ Of these 
the last is the only one which 
has had a popular circulation ; 
copies of it are still to be seen 
in the libraries of inns and 
country houses. 

It is a pity that Joseph 
Strutt left us no account of 
his travels and his field work. 
There must have been many 4 
story to tell, and one at least 
has been preserved and is told 
as sober truth. In the chureh- 
yard at Chelmsford, in Essex, 
a scene from Hamlet is being 
enacted. Strutt takes the part 
of the Prince of Denmark and 
stands watching two grave 
diggers, who in making a grave 
are throwing up bones from 
previous interments. He picks 
up @ skull—to moralise, it may 
be—and is astonished to find 
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an iron nail embedded in it. 
In this dramatic way a dead 
victim cries to heaven! Strutt 
carries the skull to a magistrate ; 
inquiries follow, which result in 
the arrest, conviction and death 
of two murderers. 

Strutt’s personal life was, 
outwardly, a series of dis- 
asters. He was cheated out 
of an inheritance by his brother. 
His beloved wife died after 
four years of married life, 
leaving him with three young 
children. His business affairs 
moved from crisis to crisis. 
He became a victim to asthma. 
A relative who was managing 
his affairs embezzled his money. 
It was no wonder that, at the 
age of fifty-one, he fled into 
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he was at this time engaged, 
of engraving Stothard’s designs 
for the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
which were published in 1792. 
Stothard was the artist whom 
the crafty Cromek induced to 
forestall Blake with a public 
exhibition of a pictured pro- 
cession of Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Pilgrims. 

Though Strutt’s object in 
going to Bacon’s was to conceal 
himself from his contempor- 
aries, it has now the opposite 
effect of revealing him to us. 
For though Strutt was no 
diarist, his host, farmer John 
Carrington, was. His journal, 
which is full of curious in- 
formation, has been preserved 
in the family, and covers the 




















the country and sought for a period during which Strutt and 
@ hidden retreat where he might his apprentice, Townely, were 
e woo health and work unhindered boarders at the farm. 
e by the dun on the doorstep. John Carrington was a great 
se The place he found was a man in these parts. He filled 
b quiet farmhouse in the parish all the usual parish offices of 
if of Bramfield, near Hertford, church-warden, overseer, sur- 
n about twenty-four miles north veyor of the roads, and he was 
id of London. Herein ‘ Bacon’s’ also, for about forty years, 

farm he lived for five years. collector of taxes and chief 
oh The farm is said to derive its constable of his hundred. His 
of name from the family of Sir diary is largely written upon 
k. Francis Bacon, to which at the backs of a miscellaneous 
oh one time it belonged. His collection of papers — tax- 
ust grandson describes it thus: assessment forms, directions to 
ld “In one or two rooms the innkeepers, auctioneers’ an- 
oh- artist, antiquary and poet nouncements, lists of deserters 
eX, lived, with his two boys and and the like. In it he entered 
ing an apprentice; and by the not only his weekly round of 
art stinted light of a farmhouse work and of visits to market 
nd attic window, scantily shed and mill, but also accounts of 


ve- on his copperplates, he was all the accidents and incidents 


uve re-creating, by his skill and of the countryside, with oc- 
om genius, the slender sketches casional references to national 
cks of Stothard and making them affairs and curious events in 
nay things of beauty.” The refer- other parts of the country. 

ind ence is to the task on which Strutt also interested him 
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self in the surrounding district, 
not only as an antiquary, but 
as one who shared in its daily 
affairs. Bramfield itself is a 
very small village, but equally 
near to Bacon’s lies the much 
larger village of Tewin, with 
its upper and lower greens. 
The Tewin children, to his 
kindly eye, seemed neglected 
and friendless. So he hired 
a room from a farmer’s widow 
and started a school, in which 
on Sundays and for two even- 
ings a week he sought to teach 
them and ‘ amend their morals.’ 
Soon there were nearly a hun- 
dred children under his hands, 
and the results were seen when 
it was noticed that “ squirrel- 
hunting and other disorderly 
sports were no longer indulged 
in on Sundays.” 

This was an effort for the 
general welfare of the village 
which needed the assistance of 
others. Before the school was 
opened the rector had been 
approached and asked to give 
his sanction and support. The 
reply was a flat and indignant 
refusal, for the reverend gentle- 
man considered the school to be 
an impertinent and unnecessary 
innovation. Strutt in turn was 
indignant and composed some 
humorous and stinging verses, 
which he chalked, for all to 
read, on the wall that enclosed 
the rector’s well. 

But his own sons and the 
apprentice lent a hand, and an 
enthusiastic colleague was dis- 
covered in ‘Old Gass of the 
Mill.” Tewin Mill at this time 
was not grinding corn. Let 
the Carrington diary explain. 
“About the year 1760 one 
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Thos. Righbright, an Optision 
took Tewin Mill, which was a 
Corne Mill and at a great 
expense alterd it into a Glass 
Mill for pollishing Convix and 
Concave Glasses and Spicticle 
glasses, etc.; and no admittince 
for aney to see the same for 
years. Robert Gass was a 
Native of London and belonged 
to Little Batholmew by Smith- 
field and that Parish allowd 
him, his latter days, 45 sh. pr 
quarter and paid for a Room 
for him. This Gass was in the 
same line and worked at the 
Mill for Righbright maney 
years. But Righbright and 
his wife Dying, one Flindall 
his fore man took it; but old 
Mr Schribier the Landlord 
Dying, the son wanted more 
rent. Therefore Flindall left 
it, and in the year 1803 it was 
taken by one Cannon of Well- 
win and made a Corne Mill 
again, after upwards of 40 
years a Glass Mill.” Old Gass, 
who was cared for in his old 
age by Carrington, died in his 
cottage room on Tewin Lower 
Green in June 1804, at the age 
of about ninety. The present 
village school at Tewin, notable 
for the work it has done in 
developing a programme of 
rural activities, has a history 
that goes back unbroken to 
the time when these two Lon- 
doners joined to found it. 
The next stage of its history 
is given by Carrington thus: 
“The first charity sermon 
preached at Tewin Church for 
the benefitt of the Sunday 
School at Tewin, which had 
been established there from 
Mixs. (Michaelmas) 1792 by 
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order of the Parish. But it was 
begun 2 years before by Mr 
Strutt and Mr Gass, at their 
own expence. The sermon was 
preached by Mr Grayham, 
Curat of Hardfordingbury. 
The Church Warden and over- 
seer collected £21. 15. 0. 
Lord Cowper and family was 
there for the first time.’’ There- 
after the farmer records every 
year the preaching of this 
charity sermon in October, the 
amount of the _ collection, 
usually about £20, and the 
fact that he gave half a crown. 
The size of the collection was 
no doubt due largely to the 
generosity of the Cowper fam- 
ily, whose name the school now 
bears. It is interesting to 
notice, incidentally, how the 
diary preserves the old form 
of the name of the next parish, 
now known as Hertingfordbury. 
The original Hertfordingbury, 
the manor of the Hertford folk, 
has been twisted about into its 
present more euphonious form. 

Joseph Strutt must have 
been a lively and interesting 
man to entertain as guest in 
the farmhouse. He _ experi- 
mented there with little bal- 
loons and perpetual motion 
machines, and he stimulated 
the farmer’s interest in anti- 
quities. At Ware some stone 
coffins had been discovered ; 
Carrington went over to see 
them. “ Saw the 4 stone Coffins 
which were found with bones in 
them on Saturday. Saw one of 
them opened and saw the 
forme of a skilliting in it, the 
Large Bone and skull all per- 
ished dust. Many people their. 
They was found by digging a 
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ditch across the field called 
Bury field, about 60 pole from 
Magpy Corner and 70 steps 
up the field to the Ware Park 
Road.”’ Two of these coffins 
were brought to Bacon’s farm, 
where they were afterwards used 
as water-troughs and finally 
broken up to mend the roads. 

A mile to the north of 
Tewin there stands, on a bold 
height backed by thick woods, 
a lovely brick-built Elizabethan 
manor house which bears the 
romantic name of Queen Hoo 
Hall. A tradition, facile but 
no doubt false, derives the name 
from the supposed visits paid 
to the house by the Princess 
Elizabeth from her prison home 
at Hatfield, six miles to the 
south. The name was in use 
long before this, when the 
great Boteler family ruled there, 
and it is probably but the 
Anglo - Saxon equivalent of 
Lady Hill. About this house 
and its history the imagination 
of Joseph Strutt began to 
weave stories, and he found 
himself planning out a romance 
which would have for its setting 
this part of the countryside 
and which would provide, as 
he said, “a medium for con- 
veying much useful instruction 
and for presenting a lively and 
pleasing representation of the 
manners and amusements of 
our forefathers.” 

At this task he worked at 
intervals until his death in 
1802, leaving the tale behind 
him in an unfinished condition. 
John Murray the publisher 
handed the manuscript to 
Walter Scott, and the story of 
the completion of the romance 
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may be read in Scott’s general 
preface to the Waverley Novels. 
He tells there of two influences 
which prepared his mind for 
the resumption of work upon 
the long-lost manuscript of the 
first chapters of ‘ Waverley.’ 
One was the triumph of Miss 
Maria Edgeworth’s Irish Tales, 
which ‘ worked in me emula- 
tion and disturbed my indol- 
ence.” The other was the 
opportunity which came to 
“engage in a work which 
formed a sort of essay piece 
and gave me hope that I 
might in time become free of 
the craft of romance-writing 
and be esteemed a tolerable 
workman.” He then tells of 
the request made that he should 
arrange for publication “some 
posthumous productions of the 
late Mr Joseph Strutt, dis- 
tinguished as an artist and an 
antiquary, amongst which was 
an unfinished romance entitled 
‘Queen Hoo Hall.’ As the 
work was unfinished, I deemed 
it my duty, as editor, to supply 
such a hasty and inartificial 
conclusion as could be shaped 
out from the story of which 
Mr Strutt had laid the founda- 
tions.” 

‘Queen Hoo Hall ’ was pub- 
lished in 1808, in four small 
octavo volumes. It was not a 
great literary success. Scott 
thought that he knew the 
reason—that ‘‘ by rendering his 
language too ancient, and dis- 
playing his antiquarian know- 
ledge too liberally, the in- 
genious author had raised up 
an obstacle to his own success. 
I conceived it possible,’ Scott 
continues, “to avoid his error, 
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and by rendering a similar 
work more light and obvious 
to general comprehension, to 
escape the rock on which my 
predecessor was shipwrecked.” 
He adds that he considered a 
Highland story, dealing with 
more modern events, would 
have a better chance of popu- 
larity than a tale of chivalry. 
It must not be thought from 
this that the novel is a crabbed 
mass of pedantic dulness. 
Strutt chose his material for 
its popular interest, and his 
language is plain, if without 
distinction. The fault of the 
book lies rather in its lack of 
construction and of continuous 
interest; the episodes do not 
hang together. The story opens 
with an account of May-day 
revels on Tewin Green, held 
on a certain date in the fifteenth 
century in the presence of Lady 
Matilda Boteler of Queen Hoo 
Hall, Baron Fitz-Allan of Mar- 
den—the great house nearest 
to Bacon’s—and the hero of 
the tale, young Fitz-Osborne, 
of Digswell—whose home was 
where stands to-day the Con- 
ference House attached to 
Welwyn Garden City. They 
see the story of Robin Hood 
enacted, the entry of hobby- 
horse, dragon and the maypole, 
drawn by oxen. There are 
contests in wrestling, quarter- 
staff and archery, with the 
appearance of an unknown 
champion—descriptions which 
may well have suggested some 
passages in ‘Ivanhoe.’ Tilting 
at the ring follows; an old 
harpist appears and sings ; and 
the day ends with a show of 
mumming in the Hall. 
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The second chapter paints a 
scene in the Crown Inn, on 
Tewin Lower Green. This inn, 
now the Rose and Crown Trust 
House, was a favourite evening 
haunt of Strutt and his farmer- 
host, for its landlord was Car- 
rington’s eldest son. Another 
chapter is devoted to an account 
of a visit to a weird woman 
who resided upon Datchworth 
Green, and a fourth digresses to 
tell the tale of the merry little 
tailor of Hatfield and his goose. 

But the most interesting 
chapter for our purpose is one 
of fifty pages in the second 
volume in which an old man 
gives the story of his life. 
Among a company of young 
lords who are feasting together 
is a parvenu, once a tailor in 
London, who cannot open his 
mouth without betraying his 
origin. He has accused the 
old man of scaring away his 
hawk, and the defence is opened. 
“I was going through Bram- 
field Lane towards Hertford, 
and turning short at Hookes- 
bushes, I came suddenly upon 
him.” The spot described is 
just at the entrance to Bacon’s 
farm. The old man explains 
that he had settled at the farm 
to carry on his work as scrivener 
and illuminator, hidden from 
his persecutors and creditors. 
He then tells his life story, 
which corresponds, point by 
point, with that of Strutt him- 
self. Even his name, Ingold, 
is reminiscent, for it was the 
family name of Strutt’s mother. 
He describes how he was awak- 
ened after midnight by a knock- 
ing at the farmhouse door. It 
was his friend, Julian, host of 
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the Bell at Hertford, who had 
come over to tell him that two 
men had arrived at that inn, 
and had inquired the way to 
the farm, where they would 
appear the next morning with 
a writ for Ingold’s arrest. This 
had in fact been Strutt’s ex- 
perience; the innkeeper was 
actually one Medcalf of the 
Bull, Hertford, and the address 
had been given away by his 
“admirable bragging friend 
Stothard.” Strutt hurried 
across country in the dark to 
Hatfield and thence to London, 
where he managed to make an 
immediate settlement with his 
creditors, which paved the way 
for his return, later, to London. 
There he took rooms in a house 
in Charles Street, Holborn. His 
grandson tells us that he pre- 
sided nightly in the parlour of 
a neighbouring inn, the Hole 
in the Wall, Kirby Street, 
Hatton Garden, as chairman of 
the little social club that met 
in that curiously named house. 
Later in its history the house 
came closely under police super- 
vision as the headquarters of 
the London republicans, once 
considered a danger to the 
throne. And in this house 
John Carrington spent a good 
many pleasant evenings with 
his old friend the antiquary. 
Two other works, of local 
interest, were left behind by 
Joseph Strutt and subsequently 
published by his son. Both 
were in verse. The first was a 
poetic drama called “‘ The Test 
of Guilt,” a conventional story 
of Tewin folk, telling of in- 
nocence falsely accused and 
cleared by the ordeal of the 
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touching of the corpse. Strutt 
was not born to be a poet, and 
his drama is less successful than 
his novel. And perhaps the 
third work may be called more 
unsuccessful still. It is a mock- 
heroic poem, with machinery 
of fairies and gnomes, entitled 
“The Bumpkins’ Disaster; or 
the Journey to London,” and 
was never completed. Its inter- 
est to us lies in the foundation 
of fact on which it was built. 
The story is of two farmers 
(disguised under the names of 
Ploughshare and Clodpoll) who 
made a disastrous attempt to 
see the King in London. Such 
an attempt had actually been 
made by John Carrington and 
a neighbouring farmer. They 
are described thus, in the 


pedestrian style of the poem— 


“Retirement saw their first ap- 

proach to fame 

With titles grac’d and magis- 
terial name, 

For all the parish-offices they 
served ~ 

With diligence, and praise in each 
deserved. 

Near Hertford Town, 
Memrim winds his way 

Thro’ fertile meads, they first 
beheld the day : 

And there well known at clubs 
and jovial feasts, 

Where drink flowed round and 
men are chang’d to beasts.” 


where 


The farmers’ club at Hert- 
ford ceased to be jovial during 
the days of the revolt of the 
American Colonies; it was 
torn by political quarrels, and 
the two farmers, deeply dis- 
tressed, formed the great reso- 
lution of going to London, 
telling the King of the trouble, 
and asking him to bring the 
war to an end in order that the 
farmers of Hertford might enjoy 
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their evenings merrily again. 
What happened in fact to 
John Carrington and his friend 
in London is not known in 
detail. It seems that they 
were deceived and made drunk 
by some practical jokers; and 
they did not wish to tell the 
story on their return. Strutt, 
in his poem, embroiders the 
story of their adventure and 
reduces it to the broadest farce. 
The two countrymen visit 
Buckingham Palace, where they 
mistake an officer of the guard 
for the King and a four-post 
bed for the throne. They are 
advised to go on to the Mansion 
House. The servants there, 
warned in advance of the com- 
ing of the innocents, receive 
them in the kitchen, ply them 
with liquor and play various 
practical jokes upon them. 
John Carrington sometimes 
set down in his diary, after a 
long evening at the inn, such 
an entry as “ Fuddled to-night. 
Oh, for shame!” but he was 
no drunkard and no ninny. 
Extracts from accounts of two 
later visits which he paid to 
London may be invoked to 
counteract the suggestion of 
lack of character contained in 
Strutt’s verses, and to show 
that the farmer had both a 
warm heart and a cool head. 
“Sunday, March 20th, 1796. 
Went to London with Mr Chap- 
man of Hartford, to Try what 
we could do for one Thos. 
Witty, now under sentence 
of Deth in Hartford Gaol, 
and is to be executed on 
Thursday next, the 24th, along 
with one Watts for Horse 
steeling, an old offender. The 
said Thos. Witty stole a sheep 
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out of a drove passing to 
London in Novr. last near 
Hatfield. Went to Wm. Baker 
Esqr., to Lord Grandison, to 
John Calvert Esqr., to young 
baron Dimsdale. (These were 
local magnates and M.P.s.) Got 
a Reprieve through an appli- 
cation from the Duke of Port- 
land, and it came down to me 
at Bacon’s about 3 ours before 
the Hanging, and Watts was 
Hanged by him self, about one 
clock on Thursday 24 March. 
The said Thos. Whitty was 
about 32 years of age with 
wife and 4 children, was borne 
at the Sighn of the Horse and 
Groom, Stanborough, near Hat- 
field, and his Father is now 
Liveing.”” A supplementary 
note adds that Witty’s sentence 
was commuted to transport- 
ation to “ Bottnebay for 7 


years only,’’ and that his offence 
was committed “in that Dis- 
tressed time when corne sold 
at £3 per Load.”’ 

On the second visit an amus- 
ing incident in St Paul’s is 


recorded thus: “‘ To St Paul’s 
to hear a Sermon and Sollom 
Musick, as Charity for the Sons 
of the Clergy. At 11 clock no 
Door but the west was opned, 
so in I went, with the crowd 
along, but after was stopt at 
a Hatch way made on purpose 
before the Great Entrance to 
take money, none less than 1 
shilling, as much more as you 
please. But I having onley 
a Guinea and sixpence, which 
they would not take, and could 
not stop to change the Guinea. 
So I came away to Coz. Beck’s, 
Long Lane, and Refreshed and 
got change and he and I went 
to St Paul’s againe; and the 
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same man asked me if I go inn. 
No, I told him, as he would 
not Let me Inn at first. I had 
change now but would not go 
inn or give him anything, for 
I told him as I a stranger and 
unaquainted with the Rules, 
he should took the 6 pence. 
So I stopt and herd some time. 
From thence to the Bank and 
took my Dividends.” John Car- 
rington, now an old man, was 
no longer the innocent abroad! 

It may have been his associa- 
tion with Strutt, the struggler 
after poetry, that induced the 
farmer to try his hand also at 
writing verses. He found it 
difficult enough, but emotion 
would help him to carry the 
task through. As an example, 
there was his indignation at 
the unworthy rebuilding of St 
Peter’s Church, in St Albans— 


“Our fathers a Noble fabrick 
Church they buiit 
In honer of our Saviour and 
St Albans Town, 
But our fathers now their wisdom 
they have spilt, 
And puld St Peter’s down. 


With morter strong and solled 
stone 
Had stood a thousand years, 
And a thousand more had let it 
alone 
And Done but some Repairs ! 


But so vaine is man his self to 
Increase 
He’l so smother his senceses 
together, 
He’s like the Tanner when the 
Town’s besiegd, 
Saying nothing will Defend it 
like Leather. 


So with morter thick and tender 
Brick 
They have erected up againe 
amaine, 
But was old Nick to give it a 
gentle kick, 
Would tumble it 
againe !” 


Down 
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Here, to conclude, is Car- 
rington’s tribute to his guest, 
written when he heard of 
Strutt’s death in London. The 
two men had kept in close 
touch with each other, and 
had exchanged many visits 
between Bacon’s and the Hole 
in the Wall. It will be noticed 
how naively the writer makes 
frequent use of the convenient 
little word then when he is 
needing to fill up a beat— 


*O Allas, Alass, we have lost Mr 
Strutt, 

As worthy good man as ear was on 
foot. 

For Drawing or Engraving who 
could him then excell, 

His works then will praise him, he 
has done them so well. 

And for his Antiquarin Researches 
of things then of old 

His writings will Teach us what 
things their are told. 

Full five years at Bacon’s he then 
their did live 

With his sons and his prentice, and 
no offence did he give. 

And the evening to spend as he 
constant took his walk 

How agreable as a friend and De- 
lightful his Talk. 

He was founder of the Sunday 
School at Tewin, I declair, 
And on Wednesdays and Sundays 

he was constantly their. 

And he hired a Room for the same 
purpose, I say, 

And his sons and his prentice hope 
(holp) teach their each day. 

And old Gass at the Mill + was his 
assistant as such, 

And they was the first then that 
brought the Children’ to 
Church. 

Full four schoor and ten girlls and 
boys then, or better, 
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He taught to reed and write then, 
which scarse knew a letter. 
And he found them in Books, in’ 

the same for to read, 
At his own then expence, none to 
their parrants indeed. 
But as all things unsertain, so if} 
out Fell 
He was cald then to London) 
amongst his friends for to 
Dwell, ; 
And at Kirby Street, Hatton Gare 
den, at the hole of the Wall, | 
On an evening you might find him, 
if you then did but Call, 7 
Conversing with his friends on good) 
subjects, I say, ; 
For he never kept bad company t 
lead him astray. 
He was true to his Church, and ij 
the pathes of virtue he Trod,” 
To his friends he was Just, and 
walked humley with his God,¥ 
And on the 16th of October, eighs 
teen hundred and two, 
God was pleased to Call him over t@ 
another world that is New.” 


During his last illness Struté 
was constantly dreaming of his} 
old hostess at Bacon’s farm, and 
had resolved to pass the next) 
winter there. He asked to ber 
carried down to this corner of] 
Hertfordshire, which he had) 
learned to love so well, but the) 
doctor replied that it would) 
mean his death on the road. 

John Carrington died eight) 
years later, aged eighty-three. 
In the instructions which he 
left behind for his funeral he} 
asked that no one should be 
invited, but hoped that all) 
neighbours and friends would’ 
come and be made welcome: 
There were over a thousand at 
the funeral service. 


1 This old Robt. Gass was an Optiscion, and worked at Tewin Mill, as then” 
being a Glass Mill, 1793, for convix, concave and other glasses. : 
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